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DEDICATION 

To  Clem  Gray,  junr.  ("Daybreak")  and  H.  W. 
Stewart,  young  Tasmanian  poets,  whose  harmon- 
ious productions,  full  of  sweet  optimism,  have  in 
both  instances  been  composed  and  attuned  under 
the  constant  handicap  of  severe  physical  disabili- 
ties. The  music  of  their  rhymes  has  comforted 
thousands  of  their  fellow  Australians,  and  the  very 
force  of  the  brave  example  set  by  them  has  greatly 
encouraged  the  writer  to  attempt  the  compilation 
of  this  splendid  work. 

H.  B.  PITHOUSE 
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PREFACE 

Fate  so  decreed  that  several  very  real  hostile  ele- 
ments collected  on  each  occasion  that  promised  to 
provide  the  requisite  leisure  for  a  thorough  recon- 
struction of  this  M.S.,  which  originally  had,  per- 
force, to  be  hurriedly  written ;  hence,  critical 
reader,  I  pray  thee  "  Quamby !" 

The  proprietors  of  the  Tasmanian  weekly  "Courier" 
are  heartily  thanked  for  the  use  of  a  few  extracts 
from  previous  studies  of  the  writer's,  published  in 
their  columns.  Apart  from  these  extracts  the 
whole  of  the  contents  of  this  book  is  now  published 
for  the  first  time. 

H.  B.  PITHOUSE 
15illl'22 
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CHAPTER  I. 

A  FREE  IMMIGRANT. 

Amongst  the  free  immigrants  arriving  in  Van  Die- 
men's  Land  by  the  ship  "Halycon,"  in  1823,  was  a  man 
from  Kent,  by  name  Cripps. 

Relying  on  the  casual  information  which  from  time 
to  time  had  reached  his  ears  from  a  friend  of  his,  an 
emancipated  minor  criminal  now  settled  in  the  island, 
he  had  spent  his  all  in  the  passage  money  out. 

A  young  chap  in  prime  health,  six  feet  high  and  built 
in  symmetrical  proportion,  a  trained  farm  labourer, 
one  would  have  thought  that  in  this  young  colony,  with 
its  wide  unoccupied  acres,  there  would  have  been  a 
hearty  welcome,  and  an  honourable  position  imme- 
diately open  for  one  such  as  he. 

But  it  was  the  period  of  open  bribery.  Monied 
immigrants  or  those  possessing  influential  local 
friends  had  glorious  opportunities  afforded  them. 
Cripps  was  outside  this  favoured  group.  He  found 
the  entrance  even  to  the  approach  to  the  High  Authori- 
ties locked  against  him. 

The  minor  dignitaries  likewise  had  no  time  for  him. 
The  one  acquaintance  he  had  in  the  island  was  not  to 
be  found  for  a  ridiculously  simple  reason — the  immi- 
grant had  lost  the  address  and  by  no  measure  of  taxing 
his  recollection  could  he  recall  it  from  that  source. 
He  knew  the  man  was  up-country  somewhere — that 
was  all — and,  under  the  circumstances,  a  useless  all, 

Rations  were  supplied  by  the  Government  for  a  short 
period  to  needy  immigrants — that  much  assistance 
had  he  received,  but  nothing  else.  Land  application 
was  fruitless;  he  had  no  money.  Applications  for 
labourers'  jobs  in  Hobart  Town  and  its  immediate 
vicinity  had  been  of  no  avail,  for  did  not  the  benign 
Government  supply  all  the  labour  that  was  required 
from  their  live-stock  of  well-fed  prisoners?     Were  not 
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the  leading  magnates  and  their  staffs  of  clerks  and 
appendages  getting  beautiful  residences  erected  free 
of  charge  by  means  of  this  class  of  labour?  What 
necessity,  then,  for  engaging  a  free  man ;  why  be  ex- 
ploited by  a  free-worker  who  would  doubtless  want  a 
few  dollars  pay,  in  addition  to  his  keep,  and  very  likely 
even  then  prove  to  be  a  bungler  at  his  job,  different 
indeed  from  the  known  skilled  men  from  the  prisons, 
convicts,  heaven-sent  for  the  benefit  of  the  community 
at  large  and  for  Bumbledom  in  particular? 

So  it  was  that  at  last  Cripps  found  himself  at  ex- 
tremities— even  the  period  for  the  receipt  of  free  ra 
tions  had  expired — and  for  forty-eight  hours  he  had 
eaten  nothing. 

Then  it  was  that  he  became  a  thief,  and  was  caught 
red-handed  sneaking  away  with  a  handkerchief  bundle 
containing  the  luncheon  of  one  of  the  men  engaged 
building  the  new  wharves. 

It  was  a  convict-constable  who  arrested  him.  In 
court  other  convict-constables  assisted  to  swear  his 
character  completely  away.  For  three  months  he  had 
been  a  loafer,  sleeping  on  the  wharves  and  in  out- 
houses. They  had  warned  him  repeatedly — and  he 
was  suspected  of  far  worse  offences  than  this  paltry 
purloining  of  a  poor  wretch's  dinner.  The  magis- 
trate was  sympathetically  disposed — towards  the  con- 
vict-constables. 

"Fifty  lashes  at  the  triangle  and  six  months  in  irons" 
was  the  verdxct. 

Cripps  served  the  six  months  and  emerged  an  em 
bittered  man.  He  disappeared  as  completely  as  though 
from  the  face  of  the  earth. 


CHAPTER  II. 

GOVERNOR  ARTHUR  ARRIVES,  ALSO  SERGEANT 

CRIPPS. 

May  12th,  1824. — Hobart  Town,  grown  in  the  couple 
of  decades  since  its  foundation  to  an  appreciably-sized 
town,  was  agog  with  subdued  excitement.  An  environ- 
ment of  interest  permeated  bustling  streets  and  be- 
becked  harbour,  particularly  the  latter,  where  flags 
and  streamers  flew  in  profusion;  but  ashore,  except 
for  the  Government  offices  and  military  barracks,  such 
welcoming  evidences  were  by  no  means  general,  few  in- 
deed of  the  private  buildings  being  decorated  in  any 
distinctive  manner. 

Anchored  off  the  town  was  the  newly-arrived  ship 
"Adrian,"  itself  a  mass  of  flowing  colours.  The  sun 
shone  brightly  on  the  troops  drawn  up  in  order  on  its 
deck.  Pig-tailed  sailors  in  holiday  attire  manned  the 
rigging— others  manned  pinnaces  and  other  ship's 
boats  and  waited  listlessly,  moored  alongside  the  deep- 
sea  sailer. 

Ashore  a  mass  of  spectators  gathered  about  the 
waterfront — sailors  with  loose  striped  blouses  and  wide 
pantaloons,  civilians  and  ticket-of -leave  men;  bleary- 
eyed  drunks  and  disorderly  dressed  women,  urchins 
and  lolly  women,  white-aproned  bakers  and  tarpaulin- 
hatted  longshoremen,  butchers  and  storekeepers, 
farmers  and  labourers. 

Apart  from  the  motley  crowd  of  common  people 
stood  little  groups  whose  members,  for  the  most  part, 
eyed  askance  the  symbols  of  rejoicing  and  welcome. 
These  groups  consisted  of  the  better  class  of  civilians. 

One  detached  little  swarm  of  gallants  alone  evinced 
signs  of  enthusiasm,  which,  however,  seemed  not  at  all 
of  a  spontaneous  nature,  for  mixed  with  an  air  of 
expectation  there  was  yet  that  of  a  gnawing  anxiety 
for  these  pearl-buttoned,  gaj^-suited  beings,  with  their 
white  spats  and  high-legged  patent  leather  boots  wer3 
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Go\'ernment  officials,  some  of  whom,  no  doubt,  would 
be  displaced  by  friends  that  the  new  arbiter  of  the 
fortunes  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  had  brought  over  with 
him  in  the  now  anchored  ship.  But  the  long  coloured 
ribbons  which  streamed  from  hat  band  and  coat  lapel 
surely  would  make  visible  appeal  to  the  sympathies 
of  the  new  autocrat !  The  official  group  trusted  largely 
to  this  individual  display,  which  bepictured  their  own 
loyalty,  their  own  intentions  to  sincerely  welcome  and 
afterwards  to  obey  the  newcomer. 

Chained  gangs  of  convicts  looked  surlily  up  and 
eyed  weariedly  and  furtively  the  passers-by,  as  they 
mechanically  brought  the  hammer  down  on  the  road 
metal  they  were  breaking. 

"Shure  an'  its  th'  divil  himself  phwat'll  be  plazed  th' 
day,"  commented  a  thick-set  bull-necked  individual  in 
the  garb  of  a  labourer.  His  voice  was  harsh  and  vin- 
dictive. His  face,  covered  with  close-cropped  stiff 
red  hair  and  whiskers  wore  a  perpetual  scowl. 

"And  wherefore,  McCabe?"  interjected,  by  way  of 
answer,  his  companion,  sucking  the  end  of  a  dirty 
hanging  black  moustache  as  he  squinted  slyly  at  the 
first  speaker. 

"Whist,  now!  Bir-rdie,  an'  dhrop  callin'  me  be  m' 
name — its  not  bejabers  thot  there's  much  danger 
foreninst  us,  but  its  th'  convict-constables — cur-rse 
them,  Oi  say — phwat  would  hang  us  to  git  their  own 
carkisses  free,  if  they  he-eard  th'  wor-rd  that  McCabe 
an'  Bir-rd  th'  bushrangers  were  in  th'  crowd  th'  day." 

The  black-faced  man  laughed  quietly  to  himself,  the 
Irishman  glaring  at  him  in  the  meanwhile. 

"Shure  an'  it's  th'  fun  av  th'  worrld  we'll  be  afther 
havin'  th'  morrow's  mor-rn,  an'  so  it  wuU,"  continued 
McCabe  in  a  hoarse  whisper.  "It  wuz  Gov'nor  Sorell, 
bedad,  phwat  kept  us  quiet  f'r  so  long  a  time,  but  now 
this  Colonel  Arthur  is  come  t'  take  his  place  we  are  th' 

bhoys  phwat'll  give  him  a  h of  a  time  of  it.     H'U 

foind Whisht!  phwat's  that?" 

A  roll  of  drums  was  heard  from  the  river — a  respon- 
sive beat  and  the  blare  of  a  trumpet  sounded  from 
ashore,  where  a  guard  of  a  hundred  red  coats  was 
gathered  in  line  from  the  landing  place  to  the  Gover- 
nor's landau,  which  stood  waiting  with  six  dashing  be- 
plumed  steeds  in  white  held  by  flunkey  footmen  of  the 
English  style  of  costume  and  with  powdered  heads — ob- 
jects of  satirical  comment  even  at  this  early  stage  of 
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colonial  antipathies,  especially  from  urchins  and  from 
members  of  the  lower  types  of  the  community. 

"Bang,  bang,  bang!"  the  "Adrian's"  carronades 
opened  out. 

"Bang,  bang,  bang!  Bang,  bang,  bang!"  Half  a  dozen 
other  beflaged  vessels  discharged  their  blank  shot. 

"Boom,  boom,  boom !"  pealed  forth  the  heavier  arma- 
ment up  at  the  barracks. 

And  whilst  the  echoes  rolled  across  the  waste  of 
waters  and  gradually  died  away  in  the  distant  bush 
and  mountain  fastnesses,  down  the  ladders  at  the  ves- 
sel's side  stepped  forth  first  a  haughty  being,  resplen- 
dent even  at  this  distance  by  virtue  of  his  plumed  peak 
hat,  blue  coat  slashed  across  with  gold  braid,  which  re- 
flected dazzlingly  the  sun's  rays,  as  did  also  the  broad 
gold  stripes  down  his  trousers'  legs.  Murmurs,  half 
disdainful,  half  of  gratified  expectation,  broke  from 
the  crowd  ashore — murmurs  which  rose  and  died  away 
as  the  breaking  of  a  light  surf  upon  the  beach. 

This  worthy  seated  himself  in  his  pinnace,  and  fol- 
lowing him  came  other  serenely  dignified  individuals, 
even  as  he  was,  brightly  apparelled  but  varying  in 
colour  and  tone,  so  that  at  the  last  that  boat  held  a 
human  rainbow  base. 

Down  other  ladders  now  disembarked  pipe-clayed 
white-bandoliered  rank  and  filers,  whose  red  coats  and 
slanting  knobbed  chimney  tops  and  glistening  bayo- 
nets heightened  the  scenic  effects,  whilst  at  the  same 
time  forming,  as  it  were,  a  background  from  which  the 
splendour  of  their  superiors  shone  the  more  transcen- 
dently.  And  the  blue-bloused  seamen  who  sat,  oars 
in  ha^iu,  parrotised  still  more  the  colouring  of  these 
preliminaries.  Presently  with  great  long  sweeps  the 
oars  were  plied,  the  big  pinnace  of  Mr.  Governor  in 
the  lead,  and  half  a  dozen  other  boats  following  in  or- 
derly procession  and  at  well-spaced  intervals. 

Ashore  a  band  of  half  a  dozen  brass  instruments 
started  playing,  and  the  spectators,  according  to  their 
various  moods,  watched  and  commented  on  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

"If  it  were  only  Governor  Sorel  returning!"  ven- 
tured a  side-whiskered  medico  in  one  of  the  groups  of 
higher  social  standing. 

"Ar — r — h!"  the  reply  evidencing  sincere  approval 
came  simultaneously  from  half  a  dozen  auditors. 
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"To  think  that  the  signatures  of  nearly  every  free 
man  in  the  island  asking  his  recall  should  have  been 
scouted  by  the  Downing  Street  snobs,"  continued  the 
doctor. 

"Snobs  who  know  no  more  about  colonial  ambitions 
and  aspirations  than  my  dog  does,"  added  another. 

"And  Sorell  undoubtedly  knew  how  to  govern.  See 
how  his  wise  legislation  got  rid  of  the  bushrangers  for 
us,"  chimed  in  a  third. 

"And  we  sent  in  such  a  humble  petition  that  it  was 
practically  grovelling  on  our  faces  in  the  dust  before 
them.  That's  where  we  made  the  mistake.  They  evi- 
dently took  us  to  be  assigned  servants  of  theirs.". 

The  medico  snorted  with  disgust. 

"  'Shut  up  and  hold  your  tongues  ' — that  was  the  ab- 
solute gist  of  the  reply  they  sent  us.  And  now  this 
Arthur — Lieutenant-Colonel  Arthur — who  is  being 
rowed  ashore,  they're  foisting  him  on  us  against  our 
will.  But  come  on,  we  might  as  well  see  what's  to  be 
seen;  he's  just  landing.  Listen  to  the  Government 
toadies  trying  to  raise  a  cheer!" 

And  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd  of  some  three  thou- 
sand people  it  did  seem  surprising  how  weak  and  feeble 
that  officially  forced  cheer  was.  And  it  was  so  spas- 
modic. "'Ray,  'ray,  'ray!"  it  dragged  half-heartedly. 
But  from  the  water's  edge  and  on  the  bosom  of  the 
water  itself  a  few  stentorian  cheers — those  of  British 
tars,  now  residents  of  Van  Diemen's  Land — added 
volume  and  a  certain  amount  of  spontaneity  to  the  pro- 
ceedings ;  but  winding  up  the  lot  a  series  of  "Zah,  zahs !" 
from  the  crew  of  a  French  vessel,  added  a  touch  of  bur- 
lesque, for  the  vast  crov^^d  laughed  at  this  with  an  ex- 
aggerated freedom  that  evidenced  it  as  a  safety  valve 
for  their  own  outraged  feelings  against  the  British 
Government.  Then  the  guns  of  the  fort  boomed  forth 
again  as  the  Governor,  waving  aside  the  leading  civi- 
lians who  were  gathered  at  the  steps  to  bid  him  formal 
welcome,  strode  with  head  erect,  looking  neither  to  the 
right  hand  nor  to  the  left,  through  an  avenue  of  sol- 
diers direct  for  the  waiting  landau. 

Following  him  came  the  gaily-dressed  groups  of  sy- 
cophants and  civil  dignitaries;  and  just  behind  the 
drummers  beat  time  with  their  twin  sticks  as  they, 
following  the  lieutenant  in  command,  a  tawny  side- 
whiskered  individual,  tall  and  thin,  headed  the  march 
of  the  detachment  of  militarv. 
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Two  figures  in  this  newly-arrived  military  body,  by 
their  personality,  attracted  nearly  as  much  attention 
from  the  bystanders  as  did  the  new  Governor  him- 
self. 

The  first  was  the  lieutenant  aforesaid — a  tall  clothes 
prop,  with  long  and  ungainly  limbs,  yet  with  a  face, 
though  thin  and  elongated,  bubbling  over  with  a 
buoyancy  of  good  humour  that  shone  from  his  big  grey 
eyes,  which  even  now  sparkled  with  delight  at  the 
novelty  of  his  surroundings  and  with  a  barely  hidden 
amusement  at  the  unanticipated  want  of  enthusiasm 
shown  by  the  waiting  crowd — a  disposition  which  he 
felt  sure  was  irritating  to  the  core  the  mind  of  his 
punctilious  commander-in-chief,  despite  the  impas- 
sivity which  hid  from  the  vulgar  view  the  real  work- 
ings of  the  natural  man. 

The  second  attraction,  and  on  which  the  crowd  of 
loungers  dropped  audibly  the  edge  of  their  witticisims, 
was  a  big  fat  clean-shaven  sergeant,  who  waddled 
rather  than  marched  a  little  apart  from  his  fellows. 
He  could  have  been  little  less  than  18  stone  avoirdu- 
pois. His  smooth,  round  face  was  illumined  by  a  half 
patronising,  half  tolerant  smile,  which  started  from 
a  pair  of  big  blue  child-like,  inquisitive  eyes,  played 
round  a  swollen  purple  pimpled  nose,  and  extended  in 
well  defined  lines  all  over  his  broad,  fresh-coloured 
complexion,  marked  here  and  there,  however,  by  a 
purple  tinge  that  bespoke  a  love  for  creative  comforts. 
The  crude  cries  of  "Good  old  Fatty!"  "Buck  along 
Fatty  I"  "Here's  food  for  the  cannibals!"  "Here's  a 
shot  for  the  bushrangers!"  changed  not  for  an  instant 
the  fixed  amused  look,  with  which,  with  merely  a  side 
glance  to  right  or  left,  he  pursued  his  onward  march. 
Thus  Sergeant  Cripps  brother  to  the  immigrant  who 
had  disappeared  the  year  previously,  made  his  first 
nodding  acquaintance  with  the  people  of  Van  Diemen's 
Land. 

At  the  landau  a  halt  was  made.  It  was  not  till  the 
newly-arrived  Governor  had  taken  his  seat  that  he  so 
far  unbent  as  to  receive  with  haughty  graciousness 
the  words  of  welcome  and  the  introductions  of  the  re- 
sident notabilities.  Whilst  the  speeches  were  being 
made,  his  head  well  poised,  half  disdainful  looked  into 
space  over  the  heads  of  the  beings  who  addressed  him, 
but  his  reply,  stiff  and  formal  though  it  was,  was 
marked  by  a  studious  courtesy  that  somewhat  made 
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amends  f o  -  the  apparent  surperciliousness  with  which 
those  speeches  had  been  received,  for,  truth  to  tell,  de- 
spite the  official  veneer  which  made  his  manner  appear 
cold  and  distaught,  the  new  Governor  was  a  man 
both  of  warm  sympathies  and  of  undoubted  strength 
and  personal  bravery.  As  he  concluded  his  few  words 
of  appreciaii^n,  someone  started  another  loyal  cheer. 

Oh,  how  weak  the  response!  And  barely  was  it 
finish?d  when  a  red-headed  Irishman  in  working  clothes 
sent  forth  a  stentorian  roar — 

"Thr — ree  cheer — rs  f'r  Guvnor — r  Sor — r — rel!" 

And  over  the  whole  expanse  of  spectators,  from 
bleary-eyed  drunk  to  the  swallow-tailed  medico,  sprang 
forth  a  spontaneous  response  that  continued  for  several 
minutes. 

In  the  midst  of  this  hostile  demonstration  the  new 
Governor,  whose  face  grew  first  red  and  then  white  at 
the  intensity  of  his  inward  remonstrances  against  this 
whole-souled  insult  to  his  authority  and  dignity,  gave 
the  word  to  his  coachman  and  off  the  cavalcade  started 
en  route  to  Government  House,  that  low,  rambling 
building  fit  only  for  the  residence  of  a  middle-class 
citizen. 

The  boom  of  more  guns,  the  reply  from  the  car- 
ronades  on  the  several  vessels,  the  clanging  of  bells 
as  he  reached  his  quarters,  were  small  antidote  against 
the  generally  hostile  atmosphere  with  which  he  felt 
himself  to  be  surrounded  on  this,  the  day  of  his  arrival 
in  Van  Diemen's  Land  as  vice-regent  of  His  Majesty, 
King  George  the  Fourth.  And  Arthur  was  a  man,  mind 
you,  who  had  won  honours  in  the  actual  battlefield, 
whether  in  Italy,  Egypt,  or  Flanders! 

The  demonstration  was  not  really  against  him  per- 
sonally, but  against  the  unsympathetic  Downing  Street 
authorities.  He  was  broad-minded  enough  to  realise 
this  fact  after  a  little  thought.  But  this  aspect  did  not 
remove  the  fact  that  he  felt  half  stifled  in  the  choking 
atmosphere  which  had  attended  his  arrival..  Had  he 
but  known  that  the  mischievous  call  for  cheers  for  his 
predecessor  had  emanated  from  McCabe,  the  outlaw, 
then  and  afterwards  one  of  the  most  notorious  scoun- 
drels in  the  island's  history,  he  would  have  been  still 
more  astonished. 

And,  truth  to  tell,  had  the  civilians  themselves  been 
aware  of  the  fact,  they  too  would  have  felt  abashed 
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and  somewhat  ashamed  of  their  precipitate  response 
to  the  call  of  such  a  criminal. 

His  impudence  was  colossal. 

The  sun-set  showed  the  muzzles  of  the  cannon  at 
Battery  Point  silhouetted  against  the  sky-line.  An 
hour  later  the  Government  buildings  and  the  ships  in 
port  were  gaily  illuminated,  but  beyond  a  mere  hand- 
ful of  citizens  who  had  acceptecd  the  fairly  general  in- 
vitation to  the  banquet  at  Government  House,  the  resi- 
dents contented  themselves  at  home  on  in  the  various 
pubs,  gossiping  over  the  day's  events.  Now,  had  it 
been  Governor  Sorell  who  had  returned,  the  town  would 
have  been  transformed  by  the  exuberance  of  the  home 
folks'  joy. 


CHAPTER  III. 
HIS  BROTHER'S  KEEPER. 

At  the  bluestone  Government  buildings  in  Mac- 
quarrie  Street  Sergeant  Cripps,  the  first  day  after  his 
arrival,  stood  waiting  the  leisure  of  someone  to  attend 
on  his  vi^ants.  For  ten  minutes  he  had  stood  thus,  for 
the  clerks  and  other  officials  were  very  busy  indeed. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  baize-covered  table  by 
which  he  stood  sat  an  elongated  blue-coated  individual 
with  white  vest  and  gilt  buttons,  and  an  eyeglass 
screwed  into  position.  With  his  hands  twisted  in  his 
hair,  his  elbows  rested  on  the  table,  the  whilst  he 
poured  over  the  columns  of  an  old  newspaper. 

A  group  of  three  younger  elegants  sat  laughing  and 
talking  in  a  more  remote  part  of  the  room,  whilst  a 
second  pair,  mere  lads,  were  throwing  dice  and  con- 
versing sotto  voce  at  a  smaller  table  to  the  rear  of  the 
magnate  who  was  so  busily  engaged  in  perusing  the 
news  of  the  day  that  was  gone. 

"I  want  some  information  from  you,  sir,"  said  Cripps 
for  the  tenth  time,  and  on  this  occasion  he  had  the 
temerity  to  reach  across  the  table  and  emphasise  his 
request  by  plucking  the  great  man's  sleeve. 

Ke  looked  up  impatiently,  then  tried  through  his  eye- 
glass to  stare  Cripps  out  of  countenance. 

The  latter,  always  courteous  to  his  superiors,  re- 
peated his  request. 

"Eh  ?"  interrogated  the  autocrat,  slightly  raising  his 
eyebrows. 

"It's  about  my  brother,  sir,  who  came  out  an  immi- 
grant in  th'  "Halycon"  last  year." 

But  before  the  sentence  had  been  half  concluded  Mr. 
Eyeglass  had  again  placed  his  elbows  on  the  table  and, 
pent-house  fashion,  was  shading  his  eyes  with  his 
hands,  the  whilst  he  again  lost  himself  in  the  engros- 
sing news  of  the  London  "Times." 

Cripps  looked  from  the  autocrat,  thence  from  one 
group  to  the  other.     The  big  sergeant  was  but  a  fly  in 
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their  estimation — he  was  bulking  smaller  than  he'd 
done  in  his  life  before. 

"Beg  pardon,  sir,"  entreated  Cripps,  again  laying  a 
hand  on  the  other's  coat  sleeve. 

He  brushed  it  off  mechanically  as  though  it  were  a 
spider. 

Cripps  hiccoughed  two  or  three  times  as  much  to 
attract  attention  as  tc  clear  his  throat. 

"Sir,"'  at  length  he  said  deferentially,  yet  in  his 
desperation,  in  firm  and  sonorous  voice. 

The  big  man  looked  up  absent-mindedly,  giving  h\s 
annoying  visitor  a  passing  supercilious  glance. 

Barrett,"  he  said,  half  turning  to  a  group,  "come  ar^^ 
attend  to  this  fellow,"  and  he  resumed  his  abstracte^^ 
attention  to  the  news  sheet. 

Thus  definitely  commanded  Barrett,  a  watery-eyed 
ferret  came  forward  and,  looking  past  the  sergeant 
in  the  direction  of  the  door: 

"What  d'you  want?"  he  asked  brusquely. 

Cripps  told  him : 

"My  brother  came  out  a  free  immigrant  last  year. 
I  want  to  trace  him,  sir.  His  name  is  Cripps — James 
Cripps." 

"Smith,  bring  me  last  year's  register  of  arrivals." 

One  of  the  lads,  after  an  interval  of  horse  play  with 
his  companion,  produced  the  desired  volume.  Ferret- 
face  opened  it,  ran  his  finger  quickly  down  a  certain 
column. 

"Ship  'Halycon,'  'Haiycon,'  'Halycon,'  "  he  commented 
meanwhile.  "Cripps,  Cripps,  Cr — r — i — p — p — s ;  Grips, 
Grips,  Gr — r — i — p — s." 

He  closed  the  book  with  a  bang. 

"Your  brother  didn't  come,"  he  said  bluntly,  turning 
to  resume  his  interrupted  conversation  with  his  fellow- 
clerks. 

The  sergeant  gasped  in  his  sui*prise — he  was  not 
always  quick-witted.  He  turned  reluctantly  towards 
the  door  and  already  had  taken  a  step  or  two  for- 
ward when — 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  he  blurted;  "I  have  just 
remembered.  I  saw  his  name  on  the  passenger  list  of 
the  'Halycon'  the  day  I  left  London  tc  come  here.  Will 
you  please  look  again  ?" 

Ferret-face  turned  in  a  fury.  "I  tell  you  there's  no 
Grips  came  out." 
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"Wh — what  name  did  you  say,  sir?" 

"Grips;  the  name  you  told  me." 

"I  beg  pardon,  sir,  you've  made  a  mistake.  Cripps 
is  my  name,  sir,  and  Cripps — James  Cripps — is  my 
brother's  name." 

Why  th'  h didn't  you  say  Cripps  the  first  time, 

making  all  this  extra  trouble?" 

"I  did,  sir."  Cripps'  tone  was  respectful  but  confi- 
dent." 

"Don't  call  me  a  liar,"  said  the  little  chap  aggres- 
sively. "You  said  Grips,  else  how  did  I  come  to  look 
for  Grips?" 

"Aw,  don't  waste  y'r  time  over  him,  Barrett,"  broke 
in  a  third  representative  of  Government  "civil"  ser- 
vants. "Don't  you  remember  th'  fellow  got  lagged — 
house-breaking — aw — or  something — send  the  fat  ser- 
geant to  Port  Arthur;  he'll — aw — find  out  there  what's 
become  of  him." 

Ferret-face  lifted  an  eyelid,  superciliously  gave  an 
audible  sniff,  and  pointed  to  the  door. 

Cripps,  his  face  first  blank  with  surprise  then  aflame 
with  rage  and  disbelief,  passed  Ferret-face  and  in  two 
strides  reached  the  side-whiskered  gallant  who  had 
made  the  despicable  charge.  He  took  him  by  the  throat 
and  shook  him  as  a  cat  would  a  mouse.  The  fellow 
between  his  choking  gasps  strove  to  elucidate.  As 
well  he  might  be,  he  was  thoroughly  cowed.  So,  too, 
was  Ferret-face,  who  edged  closer  to  the  open  door.  As 
for  the  autocrat  in  charge,  he  had  wheeled  in  his  chair, 
and  regardless  of  the  fact  that  his  cherished  paper  was 
now  beneath  his  feet,  now  stared  open-mouthed  at  the 
fracas.  That  the  sanctity  of  ofl^cialdom  should  be 
broken  by  such  a  vulgar  display  as  this  was  almost  un- 
believable ! 

At  length  to  Cripps'  understanding  broke  in  the 
gasped  words: 

"Th'  book!  th'  register!  Look  in  th'  book!" 

He  released  his  grasp. 

"I — I — may  have — made — a  mistake,  sergeant," 
stammered  his  victim,  "b — b — but  th'  record  will  be 
in  th'  book." 

Even  Cripps  could  see  the  utility  just  then  of  search- 
ing a  book  in  preference  to  choking  a  man  in  order  to 
obtain  the  information  he  wanted. 

"Yes,"  said  he,  "we'll  look  at  th'  book."  And  as  he 
;said  it  an  inexplicable  feeling  of  reluctance  overcame 
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him,  premonitory  of  pending  confirmed  ill-news,  so 
that  he  made  no  immediate  move  to  learn  for  himself 
the  record  at  first  hand. 

But  all  awake  and  courteous  now,  no  less  than  four 
officials  made  a  rush  to  open  the  register  for  the  sake 
of  appeasing  the  outraged  Cripps.  Never  in  that  De- 
partment had  such  unfeigned  eagerness  to  be  of  ser- 
vice to  one  outside  the  pale  of  leading  citizenship  been 
presented  before. 

The  head  of  the  office  grasped  it  first,  and  deftly- 
turning  the  pages,  and  with  the  forgotten  eyeglass 
lying  on  the  rustling  newspaper  by  his  feet  read: 

"Cripps,  James,  agricultural  labourer,  ship  'Halycon,' 
June,  1824 ;  received  rations  three  months ;  criminal 
instincts  shown  by  impudent  theft;  sentenced  to  six 
months'  in  iron  and  fifty  lashes  at  Port  Arthur."  He 
passed  the  record  over  to  the  big  sergeant,  who,  with 
wide  staring,  yet  at  first  unseeing  eyes,  looked  at  the 
sheet,  then,  the  sense  of  comprehension  bursting  upon 
him,  read  carefully  for  himself  the  awful  record,  turned 
and  quietly  said,  "Thank  you,  sirs,"  and  mechanically 
■waddled  from  the  room. 

He  was  completely  non-plussed.  Jim,  according  to 
all  calculations,  should  have  been  safely  installed  on  the 
land  beside  Gough,  the  friend  of  his  whom  he  had 
known  in  the  Old  Country. 

"Aye,  Gough  ?"  Surely  he  could  find  his  address.  Why 
had  not  Jim  gone  direct  to  him  ?  It  was  all  a  mystery. 
Well,  first  Port  Arthur,  then  Gough.  If  he  could  not 
trace  his  brother  at  Port  Arthur — and  whilst  he  feared 
he  might,  yet  he  hoped  he  would  not  find  him  in  such 
a  place  as  that.  Gough  surelj'^  would  know  something 
of  him.  But  why  had  not  Jim  gone  to  his  friend  at 
the  outset.     It  was  all  very  very  puzzling. 

So  during  the  next  month  the  sergeant  pursued  his 
enquiries,  the  result  of  which  only  verified  the  Mac- 
quarrie  Street  office  records.  But  he  could  not  be  led 
to  believe  that  Jim  had  been  responsible  for  any 
other  crime  but  the  menial  one  of  stealing  food  to  save 
himself  from  starvation.  Much  to  his  inner  grief,  all 
his  eff"orts  led  to  no  clue  as  to  Jim's  whereabouts  after 
he  had  been  released  from  gaol,  though  assisted  in 
his  enquiries  by  Merivale,  a  young  lawyer  to  whom  he 
had  been  introduced,  tiding  of  Gough,  the  friend  of 
t!ie  family,  were  gleaned,  and  such  tidings  were  they 
that  any  glimmer  of  hopes  of  assistance  from  that 
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quarter  was  totally  extinguished  beyond  the  possibility 
of  doubt  that  this  settler  had  died  three  months  since, 
and  it  was  furthermore  found  that  nary  acquaintance 
nor  neighbour  of  the  dead  man's  (he  was  unmarried) 
had  any  recollection  of  his  having  been  visited  by  any 
man  answering  to  the  description  of  the  missing  bro- 
ther. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

THE  BAIL-UP  AT  THE   CAT  AND   FIDDLE  INN. 

Governor  Arthur  had  been  but  a  month  in  office,  and 
many  of  the  citizens,  from  the  prejudiced  basis  of  their 
sympathy  with  his  retired  predecessor  had  even  gladly 
sized  him  up  as  a  confirmed  despot,  void  of  any 
tendency  to  develop  a  true  appreciation  of  Colonial  dis- 
position or  requirements. 

The  average  new  chum's  lack  of  perspective  certainly 
handicapped  him  in  the  early  stages  of  his  Van  Die- 
men's  Land  career.  That  personal  predeliction  was  in 
the  ascendant  was  proved  by  the  appointment  of  tact- 
less favourites  to  responsible  official  positions  and  by 
the  land  policy  which  monopolised  large  and  valuable 
tracts  for  the  benefit  both  of  the  Governor  himself 
and  of  his  friends  and  relations. 

These  acts  were  preclusive  to  the  well-being  of  the 
country,  and  posterity  even  to-day  suffers  from  those 
early  land-grant  abuses. 

And,  indeed,  this  1824  was  a  stirring  period.  Hobart 
Town  and  Van  Diemen's  Land,  to  its  handful  of  free 
settlers,  was  the  hub  of  the  universe.  And  exciting 
enough  had  been  their  experiences — especially  those 
of  the  pioneer  outbacks — of  owners,  stock-keepers, 
shepherds  alike.  Under  the  seven  years'  regime  of 
Governor  Sorell  the  bushrangers  had  practically  dis- 
appeared. Only  a  few  weeks  after  the  arrival  of  his 
successor  much  confirmed  news  and  a  multitude  of 
rumours  had  reached  the  city  bearing  on  the  doings 
of  an  organised  gang  of  over  thirty  members  which 
was  playing  havoc  amongst  the  settlers  right  through 
from  Launceston  to  Hobart  Town. 

The  blacks,  too,  had  become  more  aggressive,  and 
acts  of  terrorism  perpetrated  by  them  were  told  and 
retold  with  the  usual  imaginative  details  added.  In- 
dividual misdeeds  by  escaped  convicts  and  even  by  tic- 
ket-of-leave  men  were  also  on  the  increase,  but  as  for 
the  rumours  as  a  whole,  no  one  could  exactly  tell  where 
lay  the  demarcation  line  of  fact  and  fabrication. 
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The  condition  of  Hobart  Town  in  those  early  days 
may  well  be  imagined  and  the  generality  of  the  public 
houses  pandered  to  the  perverted  tastes  of  the  period. 

The  Gate  and  Fiddle  Inn  was  no  exception. 

Even  men  of  aristocratic  lineage  and  men  of  the 
better  middle  class  and  of  gentle  home  training  were 
drawn  into  the  vortex.  Women  of  singular  tastes  were 
considered  as  necessary  an  adjunct  to  a  "pub."  as  was 
the  liquor  itself. 

The  Cat  and  Fiddle  was  no  exception. 

The  vile  fiery  dilutions  that  passed  for  spirits  shone 
dazzlingly  from  bottles  and  decanters  that  reflected 
with  numerous  glistening  rays  the  flares  from  the  bril- 
liant lights. 

The  Cat  and  Fiddle  was  no  exception. 

Usually  gathered  in  these  "pubs."  would  be  found 
indiscriminately  mixed  up  soldiers  and  warders  off 
duty,  ticket-of-leave  men,  sailors  from  the  brigs  and 
barques  in  port,  gaudily-dressed  females,  fishy  aroma 
from  a  costermonger  tj^pe,  stable  smells  from  grooms, 
stinks  from  vile  tobacco  and  from  still  worse  drinks, 
occasionally  a  bucolic — easy  prey  for  a  sharper  com- 
munity— swears,  oaths,  blasphemy. 

In  a  private  bar  would  be  the  so-called  better  class 
dissipators. 

The  Cat  and  Fiddle  to-night,  though,  was  an  excep- 
tion in  one  respect. 

It  was  that  good  legal  tender,  mostly  the  ringed 
dollar  rarity  of  rarities  in  1824,  was  being  paid  out  for 
nearly  everything.  Storekeepers  and  Government 
disc-tokens  and  paper  money,  even  down  to  the  value 
of  threepence,  I.O.U's.  and  orders  on  servants'  poorly- 
paid  wages  usually  reached  the  till-box. 

But  to-night  half-a-dozen  simple  countrified  men 
were  being  roasted  by  the  town  sharps.  Over  and  over 
again  one  or  the  other  of  them  shouted  for  all  hands. 

The  lowest  natured  of  the  hawks,  both  male  and  fe- 
male, kept  hovering  about  the  persons  of  these  helpless 
pigeons — pick-pocket  methods  had  already  been  tried 
with  some  success — ^but  the  treating  still  proceeded 
apace;  the  countrymen  appeared  to  have  reserve  coin 
in  their  every  pocket. 

Undiluted  rum  at  20/-  a  bottle  was  the  favourite 
tipple. 

The  crinkles  in  the  face  of  the  gratified  smirking 
little  landlord — he  was  fat  and  fifty — were  gutters 
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down  which  a  foetid  perspiration  poured.  Like  him- 
self, his  assistants  were  kept  in  a  perpetual  state  of 
simmer. 

Loudest  in  the  unrestrained  boisterousness  of  the 
hour  were  certain  new  arrivals,  ear-ringed  and  pig 
tailed  swarthy  foreigners  from  a  brig  just  arrived  at 
the  port  to  take  cattle  away  to  the  Isle  of  France 
(Mauritius),  and  three  privates  in  undress  uniform 
who  had  fairly  abandoned  themselves  to  the  diversions 
of  the  moment. 

These  soldiers  were  of  the  regimental  detachment 
which  had  gone  out  by  the  "Adrian" — the  one  tall  and 
angular ;  another  a  stolid  ball  of  fat  and  of  diminutive 
height;  the  third,  despite  the  fact  that  the  St.  Vitus 
twitchings  caused  by  drink  demoralised  his  present  ap- 
pearance, a  somewhat  striking  character.  Private 
O'Grady,  tall,  athletic,  built  and  bronzed,  with  dark 
curls  over  his  forehead,  with  his  roguish  smile  and 
dark  blue  eyes  and  coaxing  voice  and  his  devil-may- 
care  demeanour  in  his  normal  moments,  was  quick  to 
ingratiate  himself  as  a  favourite  in  any  company  into 
which  he  was  thrown. 

And  so  to-night  his  laughing  sallies  and  witty  re- 
partee had  kept  him  ever  the  centre  of  an  admiring 
group,  which  now,  by  the  fact  that  O'Grady  had 
reached  the  maudlin  insensate  stage,  was  fast  dwind- 
ling away  to  the  company  of  a  handful  of  individuals  in 
no  better  present  condition  that  himself. 

One  figure  alone  seemed  to  be  taking  no  share  in  the 
general  conviviality.  He  was  a  distinct  species — a 
little  snub-nosed  Van  Diemen's  Land  black,  dressed  in 
shirt  and  corduroys  only.  He  had  from  a  boy  been  re- 
sident in  Hobart — from  the  Sunday  School  stage  he 
had  degenerated  till  he  was  now  sampling  life  of  a 
coarser  sort.  His  master,  a  civilian  named  Birch,  he 
still  respected  for  the  continual  goodness  he  had  shown, 
but  the  evil  passions  had  so  gained  control  that  to-day 
Birch's  influence  had  waned  to  the  disappearing  point. 
Throughout  the  uproar  the  black  was  apparently  doz- 
ing at  the  remotest  corner  of  a  bench,  which,  extend- 
ing the  full  length  of  the  wall,  was  occupied  every 
other  inch  by  partakers  of  the  visitors'  bounty. 

O'Grady's  mood  changed  to  the  quarrelsome.  He 
leered  stupidly  in  what  he  intended  to  be  a  challenging 
manner. 
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"It's  Oi  phwat  sez  those  robbersh  will  have  sh-short 
lifesh,  Twas  me  an'  me  matesh  bedad  come  out 
shame  boatsh  as  Guv-nor.  It's  we  knows  him ;  C-C- 
Colonelsh  Arthur  'ull  sweepsh  land  clear  of  'em.  Give 
him  sh-show!     E'sh  Britisher,  so  'um  Oi." 

His  manner  riled  a  ticket-of-leave  man — a  fellow 
countryman. 

"An  O'im  Britisher  too,  bedad.  An'  it's  O'im  th' 
Britisher  phwats  spits  at  yez  Arthur  f'r  a  consated 
fool,  an'  so  he  is.     More  betoken  Oi " 

Pause — a  lifting  of  a  pewter  pot  to  his  lips,  but  no 
gurgle  followed,  for  the  three  red-coats  had  set  on 
him  simultaneously — the  beer  was  spilt  and  so  was 
the  Irishman,  dead  to  the  world  and  two  tipsy  red-coats 
were  lying  across  him  whilst  O'Grady  first  staring  con- 
fusedly at  the  jumbled  mass  on  the  floor,  with  a 
.  mumbled  "I'm  Britch-esher"  as  a  practical  exemplifi- 
cation of  his  bona-fides  very  valiantly  set  to  work  to 
rescue  his  wounded  comrades.  Laying  hold  of  the 
collar  of  the  lanky  one  he  tugged  manfully.  He  lost 
his  hold  and  fell  backwards,  right  at  the  feet  of  the 
hitherto  unobserved  black.  From  his  prone  position 
O'Grady  stared  as  though  mesmerised.  Gradually  his 
amazement  gave  place  to  an  expression  of  horror. 
Laboriously  he  sat  up,  still  gaping. 

"Wh-wh-whatsh  it  is,  at  all,  at  all?"  at  length  he 
gasped. 

A  burst  of  merriment  came  from  the  few  who,  in 
the  general  turmoil,  had  noticed  the  occurrence.  One 
of  the  countrymen,  a  big  burly  fellow  laughed  unre- 
strainedly. 

"It's  a  crow — a  Van  Diemen's  Land  crow^" — he 
blurted  in  the  midst  of  his  paroxysm. 

The  bewildered  new  chum  attempted  to  strike  a 
dignified  attitude.  After  many  failures  he  succeeded 
in  rising  to  his  feet. 

"Gimme  gun,"  hiccuped  he.  "  'Tis  m'  mate'sh  th' 
p-poor  fellowsh  whatsh  dead.  Begorry  itsh  crow  that 
bigsh  phwat'll  eatsh  b'im — eatsh  'im  all  up,  Oi  say." 

Sergeant  Cripps,  in  full  uniform,  waddled  into  the 
bar-room,  his  big  blue  eyes,  innocent-looking  as  those 
of  a  five-year  old  child,  alighted  on  the  prostrate  forms 
of  the  lanky  one  and  ball  o'  fat.  Then  he  grabbed  the 
arm  of  the  staggering  Irishman  and  spoke  in  a  sonor- 
ous roll: 
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"Come  out  of  this,  O'Grady.  This  won't  do.  Only 
just  a  month  arrived  and  here's  you  an'  Smith  an' 
McCartney  all  drunk  in  a  public  house.  Come  'way 
man  and  save  y'r  bacon!" 

"Eh!  Sarjint,  Sarjint  Cr-r-ripps,  me  darlint? 
Dontcher  shee?  Big  crowsh  over  (ick!)  there.  I 
shootsh  him." 

He  struggled  violently,  but  the  inexorable  sergeant, 
whose  strength  was  enormous,  though  he  rarely  cared 
to  exert  it,  picked  the  recalcitrant  one  up  and  was  in 
the  act  of  carrying  him  to  the  door  when 

"Halt!     Hands  up,  everyone!" 

All  but  the  dead  drunks  were  sobered  in  an  instant. 
Terror  or  amazement  pervaded  every  countenance,  for 
the  sixty  countrymen  stood — with  all  sign  of  the  as- 
sumed Hodge-like  simplicity  gone — and  each  man  of 
them  held  a  cocked  pistol  in  each  of  his  hands. 

"Foreninst  th'  counter  iv'ver  mother's  son  of  you. 
Kape  yez  hands  up!"  They  lined  up  four  deep,  the 
landlord  and  his  assistants  in  the  van.  "Tandy  and 
Ryan  lock  th'  enthrance  doors — thin  it's  all  over  the 
house  ye'll  go  an'  bring  ivv-ry  wan  down  here." 

Two  of  the  strangers  disappeared. 

A  terrorist  of  the  first  degree,  foul-mouthed  and  hot- 
tempered,  with  his  naturally  coarse  fibre  intensified  by 
the  brutal  treatment  he  had  received  as  a  convict, 
McCabe — for  this  leader  was  none  other  than  the  no- 
torious lieutenant  of  the  triumphant  Brady — scowled 
at  his  prisoners. 

"So  much  f'r  ye,  Gov'nor  Arthur,'  began  his  rasp- 
ing voice. 

But  there  was  an  interruption.  The  fat  sergeant 
staggering  about  as  though  drunk,  had  reached  the 
door  and  was  trying  the  latch. 

"Eh,  bail  up!       Dye  hear?" 

Cripps,  having  proved  the  door  was  fast,  reluctantly 
desisted  and  his  hands  went  up  with  the  rest. 

But  the  ire  of  the  bandit  leader  was  aroused  by  this 
mutinous  attempt.  For  nearly  five  minutes  McCabe 
stormed,  blustered,  and  blasphemed  in  a  way  that  made 
his  hearers'  blood  curdle.  He  was  still  raving  when  a 
ludicrous,  though  to  some  extent  a  pitiable  procession, 
filed  into  the  room,  materially  adding  to  the  already 
fore-gathered  indiscriminate  group  of  human  carica- 
tures. Hysterical  and  half-fainting  females,  mostly  in 
a  strange  state  of  dishabile,  sheepish  looking  lodgers 
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likewise  airily  apparelled,  a  wall-eyed  major  of  militia,, 
aristocratic  gamblers  in  broadcloth.  The  pimply- 
faced  landlady,  herself  short  and  stout  as  her  spouse, 
firing  off  a  volley  of  harmless  little  squeaks  as  she  was 
forcibly  pushed  forward  by  the  outlaw  Tandy,  com- 
pleted the  reinforcement. 

McCabe  sneered  grimly  as  they  were  marshalled  into 
line  and  staturesquely  posed  with  arms  aloft. 

The  temperature  of  the  room  was  now  stifling,  and 
its  miasmatic  exhaltations  resembled  those  emanating 
from  a  cesspool. 

"So  much  f'r  yez  Guv'nor  Arthur,"  the  leader 
snarled  again ;  then  after  a  pause  he  proceeded 
in  a  more  modulated  tone;  "Its  just  a  little  bit  av  a 
lar-rk  we  are  havin'  wid  ye  gintlemin.  It's  the  cliver 
man  yez  Guv-nor  Arthur  is  ontoirely.  It's  we  phwat's 
seen  his  proclimation  just  sint  out  f'm  his  printer — 
and  it's  ye  poor  divils  phwat  ar-re  th'  fools  ontoirely. 
Shure,  listen !" 

Then  slowly  and  laboriously,  for  he  was  but  a  poor 
scholar,  he  read  the  Government  order,  which  was 
Arthur's  reply  to  the  loud  and  piteous  entreaty  by 
means  of  meetings  and  petitions  of  the  settlers  for 
protection  against  the  atrocious  crimes  that  the  bush- 
rangers had  been  committing  against  them.  In  it  the 
Government  (which  was  Arthur  himself)  refused  its 
aid,  and,  furthermore,  stated  that : — "To  the  most  com- 
mon understanding,  not  labouring  under  the  miserable 
depression  of  personal  danger  means  will  present 
themselves,  after  a  crime  has  been  committed,  of  trac- 
ing the  movements  of  the  depredators,  and  it  must 
be  understood  to  be  the  positive  duty  of  every  settler 
to  spread  the  information  immediately  and  to  adopt  the 
most  energetic  steps  until  they  fairly  hunt  down  the 
miscreant." 

Despite  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  the  victims  lis- 
tened tensely,  and  some  so  far  forgot  their  present 
position  as  to  give  vent  to  expressions  of  strong  dis- 
gust at  the  Lieutenant-Governor's  pervidious  attitude. 
"Arrah!  an'  we're  wid  ye  there,"  approved  McCabe, 
as  one  oarticularly  strong  epithet  came  from  the  liDS 
of  a  stalwart  guardian  of  the  civil  life  "an'  we're  th' 
boys  phwat '11  prove  th'  noight  or  th'  morrow's  morn 
phwat  stuff  it  is  yez  new-chum  Guv-nor  is  made  av. 
Bedad,  an'  it's  a  lot  av  folk  as  helpless  as  th'  sheep  they 
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thimselves  breed  phwat  he's  a  dependin'  on  to  catch 
us.     (It's  their  pockets  ye'll  go  through  mates.)" 

The  mates  proceeded  to  do  their  work  with  discrim- 
mination,  whilst  the  leader  continued: 

"Shure  and  he  thinks  it's  Hobart  Town  that  is  free 
fr'm  any  harm  thot  we'd  be  doin' — (Lave  the  sailor 
bhoys  alone,  Bob,  it's  a  sailor  bhoy  Oi  was  mesilf). 
It's  we  thot  can  defy  th'  whole  counthry.  Let  'im  sind 
his  lobsters — a  whole  rijimint  av  thim — an'  it's  ye  all 
more  betoken  'phwat  can  tell  him  Oi  sez  so." 

His  jocular  manner  changed,  he  now  fairly  hissed: 

"To  th'  divil  wid  him  f'r  a  contimptible  poltroon. 
Shure  now  it's  him,  himsilf,  phwat  w'll  be  paying  th' 
visits  to  before  th'  day  grow  much  older,  an'  it's  him, 
himsilf,  we  sind  th  warnin'  to  an'  it's  ye  phwat  is  th' 
bhoys  phwat'll  give  him  the  time  o'  day  about  our 
intintions." 

His  eyes  now  gleamed  banefully,  with  startling  sud- 
denness he  bellowed  in  away  that  made  his  victims 
fairly  jump  and  the  landlord  next  to  apopletic,  whilst 
acting  hysterically  and  giving  sign-notices  of  inten- 
tions to  faint  the  airily-dressed  females  of  the  house 
clung  involuntarily  to  their  nearest  support,  whether 
female  or  male. 

"Now,  Beerface,  it's  th'  thrue  intherest  we  want  f'r 
phwat  we  have  loaned  yez  th'  noight.  Ph'wy  don't  yez 
mar-rch  ? — Quick !  Mar-rch !  Now  thin  it's  th'  bhoys 
phwat's  got  phwat's  in  th'  bar,  but  its  more  ye  have 
upstairs.     Now  thin,  O'ill  follow  yez — Quick  mar-rch !" 

He  held  the  pistol  to  Boniface's  head,  but  mine  host 
had  lost  aK  pe»»^er  of  motion.  In  a  limp  heap  he  sank 
to  the  floor  and  is,r  a  palpitating  mass  of  blubber. 

McCabe  gave  !:2;  i  a  rousing  kick.  The  only  out- 
come was  a  faint  gr^an.  He  turned  to  the  bar-tenders 
and  ordered  the  biggest  of  them  to  show  the  way.  He 
followed  alone. 

In  a  few  minutes  they  returned,  the  leader  grinning 
triumphantly  in  response  to  the  interrogative  uplift- 
ing of  the  eyebrows  of  his  associates. 

"Take  their  duds,"  he  laconically  said,  pointing  to 
the  dead  (drunk)  soldiers.  "Now  shtrip!  Undhress! 
Quick  ma-r-rch !"  he  ordered  the  kingsman,  O'Grady. 

The  travelling  companion  of  Lieutenant  Arthur  mo- 
mentarily showed  signs  of  rebellion — a  bullet  whizzed 
past  his  head — McCabe  had  fired.  A  casual  pistol 
report  was  nothing  unusual  in  Hobart  Town  at  that 
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period.  Tremblingly  O'Grady  doffed  his  hat  and  tunic 
and,  lastly,  his  pants.  Three  of  the  'rangers  also  dis- 
robed, and  obediently  to  their  leader's  directions,  at- 
tired themselves  in  military  costume,  rolling  their  own 
clothes  into  a  swag. 

Then  another  whim  seized  the  chieftain. 

"Come  'long  you  wid  us — carry  thim  clothes"  (this 
to  the  black),  "an'  'tis  th'  sailor  bhoys  too  we  want  to 
make  a  noight  av  it  wid  us — an'  th'  lobster  man — 
though  more  betoken  it's  could  he'll  be  wid  only  a  shirt 
he  has  t'  cover  him — sthrip  him,"  he  pointed  to  the 
unconscious  landlord. 

With  many  a  coarse  jest  two  of  his  men  soon  had  his 
apparel  in  their  hands,  and  the  tallish  O'Grady,  amidst 
uncontrollable  laughter  from  more  than  the  robbers, 
donned  the  wash-tub  shaped  raiment. 

O'Grady,  now  nearly  sober,  made  first  a  wry  face 
and  then  joined  in  the  mirth  of  the  occasion. 

"Bejabers,"  quoth  he  airily.  "'  Tis  mesilf  it  is 
phwat's  Napoleon  Buonaparte  in  th'  disguise  of  a  bush- 
whacker— morebetaken  Oi " 

But  he  was  interrupted  by  another  roar  from 
McCabe.  It  was  caused  by  the  attitude  of  Sergeant 
Cripps,  who,  with  clenched  fists  and  flaming  cheeks, 
stood  at  bay  in  a  corner  of  the  room,  whilst  before  him 
the  black-moustached  Bird  stood,  threatening  him  with 
a  revolver,  Cripps  was  yet  fully  clad,  and  was  defy- 
ing the  bandit  to  force  him  to  disrobe.  But  the  bull- 
necked  McCabe's  bellow  was,  after  all,  a  friendly  one 
— he  was  full  of  vagaries  this  particular  night. 

"Halt,  Bir-rdie.  Sarjint  Fatty's  the  bhoy  y'll  ex- 
coose  th'   noight.     It's  another   day   it   is  thot   we'll 

harve  his  duds     D y'.  Fatty,  thank    yez    lucky 

star-rs!  It's  th'  good  humour  O'im  in  wid  ye  th' 
noight.  'Twas  ye  the  only  wan  av  'em  t'  show  any 
spunk.  Ye  throid  to  git  out  av  th'  door  t'  give  th' 
alar-rm,  shure  enough  ye  did.     Let  'im  go,  Bird-die." 

Cripps  smiled — he  had  gained  kudos  in  his  first  en- 
counter with  bushrangers. 

The  grinning  countrymen,  after  filling  their  own  and 
their  captives'  shirts  and  raiments  with  bottles  of 
liquor,  vanished. 

A  boisterous  chorus  from  a  popular  song  they 
roared  as  they  marched  down  the  street.  Little  in- 
deed was  there  to  be  feared  from  the  night  vv^atchmen. 
These  worthies  were  too  accustomed  to  riotous  beha- 
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viour  from  dissipated  night-birds  to  trouble  themselves 
with  efforts  of  restraint  that  would  probably  only  end 
in  broken  heads  or  worse  for  themselves. 

McCabe,  standing  at  the  street  door,  gave  a  final 
warning. 

"It's  f'r  sixty  minutes  by  th'  clock  beyant  there  thot 
none  av'  ye  must  lave  this  room.  It's  th'  man  or  maid 
prisint  phwat  thries  it  on,  aiven  th'  go  t'  bed  phwat 
wull  have  an  ounce  av  lead  into  her,  an'  through  thot 
str-reet  window  it  is  thot  it  wull  come.  D'ye  moind 
me?  D'ye  moind  me  now,  Oi  say?"  He  stamped  his 
foot  and  glared  savagely. 

A  hasty  affiiTnative  reply  from  several  eager  voices 
at  once,     McCabe  vanished. 

Of  those  who  accompanied  the  bushrangers  when 
they  left  the  Cat  and  Fiddle,  two  only  returned.  The 
first  was  O'Grady,  who  had,  almost  as  soon  as  outside, 
given  them  the  slip ;  the  second,  who  returned  two  days 
later,  was  the  aborigine.  He  reported  in  his  pidgeon 
English  that  of  their  own  free  will  the  seamen  had 
joined  the  outlaw  gang.  On  all  other  points  con- 
nected with  the  night's  adventure  he  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  tell.  Threats,  persuasion,  bribery,  and  skilled 
cross-examination  produced  only  the  one  reiterated 
fabrication : 

"Poor  Tom  bin  drunk.  Tom  bin  drunk — nothing 
know,  nothing  know." 

At  the  last  his  boyhood  benefactor,  whose  surname 
he  had  even  appropriated,  was  induced  to  try  to  work 
on  his  better  feelings,   but  the  result  was  only  the 

same. 

*  *  *  « 

For  a  long  time  after  this  Government  House  and  its 
environs  were  double  guarded,  and  the  clearest  possible 
proof  of  bona  fides  had  to  be  forthcoming  before  any 
of  the  avenues  of  approach  were  opened  to  a  stranger. 

Whether  the  threat  of  a  gubernatorial  expedition 
was  a  mere  empty  boast  or  whether  the  efficiency  of 
the  precautions  adopted  made  such  a  venture  imprac- 
ticable will  never  be  known,  but  certain  it  is  that 
though  it  was  common  knowledge  that  Brady  and 
his  gang  often  subsequently  paid  Hobart  a  visit,  the 
Governor's  city  desmaine  was  left  unmolested.  Most 
people,  however,  thought  that  had  a  serious  attack 
been  premeditated  McCabe,  despite  his  love  of  bom- 
bast, would  not  have  given  the  scheme  so  openly  away. 


CHAPTER   V. 
MUSQUITO'S    RETREAT. 

The  Oyster  Bay  tribe  of  blacks  to  which  the  semi- 
civiHzed  Malangeena  (introduced  already  as  Tom 
Birch)  belonged  had  its  own  internal  dissensions. 

As  a  result,  some  of  the  more  recalcitrant  spirits 
had  decamped  and,  together  with  a  few  of  the  gins, 
had  joined  the  sort  of  Foreign  Legion  founded  by  the 
redoubtable  Musquito,  the  Sydney,  or  rather  Broken 
Bay,  black,  whose  treatment  by  the  whites  had  now 
transposed  into  a  desperate  character  indeed.  His 
followers,  composed  of  many  of  the  boldest  members 
of  several  different  tribes,  comprised  an  Ishmaelitish 
gang,  their  hands  against  everybody  else's,  everybody's 
hands  against  theirs. 

Amongst  the  breakaways  from  the  Oyster  Bay  tribe 
were  Puetta  and  Punnemoonta,  brothers  of  Malan- 
geena, like  him,  of  but  small  stature,  yet  amongst  the 
most  skilful  tacticians  of  the  band.  As  this  period  the 
independent  Musquito  tribe  was  responsible  for  nearly 
all  the  aborigines  attacks  on  white  settlers. 

By  the  banks  of  the  Derwent  on  this  particular  even- 
ing in  late  October  the  Musquito  band  was  engaged 
in  a  wild  corroboree.  So  remote  from  the  haunts  of 
other  humans,  so  well  secluded  their  camp,  that  they 
knew  they  could  fearlessly  indulge  their  caprice  to 
their  hearts  content.  A  huge  bonfire  showed  the 
wattle  and  mimosa  spangled  maze,  the  giant  eucalypti, 
broad  scintillating  golden  riplets  of  the  river,  and  the 
emblazoned  mirror  of  its  backwater  to  perfection. 

Ti-tree  spears  from  two  feet  to  twelve  feet  long,  an 
equally  varied  assortment  of  waddies  and  a  few  mus- 
kets and  old  muzzle-loaders  lay  wherever  they  had  been 
carelessly  thrown.  Fifty  or  sixty  no-breed  venomous 
canines  snarled,  snapped  and  fought  with  each  or  gam- 
bolled yelping  around  the  indescribable  medley  of  gro- 
tesque figures  who  were  executing  the  Thunder  and 
Lightning  dance.  The  black  figures  were  clothed  more 
simply  than  were  even  Adam  and  Eve.     The  miajority 

3?, 
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of  them  wore  a  wig  of  dry  seaweed  ringlets,  which 
continually  dangled  about  their  face  and  neck  and  as 
the  dance  proceeded  the  most  of  these  were  involun- 
tarily shed  and  were  remorselessly  trampled  under 
foot.  But  if  this  headpiece  comprised  the  whole  of 
their  clothing  they  outdid  the  world's  progenitors  in 
the  way  of  personal  adornment,  for  a  shiny  resinous 
gum  over  which  were  traced  stars,  moon  or  lightning 
was  smothered  over  their  bodies  and  limbs,  whilst  fish- 
bones through  broad  noses  and  shell  necklaces  and 
armlets  rattled  and  shook  with  the  distinctiveness  of 
tambourines,  the  whilst  the  feet  and  arms  mov<^d  with 
a  tremendous  rapidity,  in  spite  of  which  the  pedal  ex- 
tremities struck  the  ground  repeatedly  with  such  force 
that  the  noise  resembled  a  continuous  peal  of  distant 
thunder,  and  actually  the  turf  and  fern  undergrowth 
were  worn  away  so  that  the  dust  flew  about  in  tre- 
mendous clouds.  Every  now  and  then  one  or  another 
as  a  relief  from  the  perspiring  exercise  would  make 
a  sudden  plunge  and  the  Derwent  mirror  would  tem- 
porarily be  shattered  into  fire-reflected  fragments, 
whilst  as  a  fortissimo  effect  a  simultaneous  shout  like 
that  of  a  giant  body  making  a  superhuman  effort  every 
now  and  then  added  to  the  din.  The  normal  dull  list- 
less expression  had  disappeared  and  instead  an  excited 
passionate  gleam  betoking  emulation  lit  up  every 
countenance,  male  or  female. 

Four  figures  grouped  by  the  fire  were,  however,  tak- 
ing but  a  very  perfunctory  interest  in  the  festivities. 
They  were  indeed,  for  the  most  part,  in  earnest  corro- 
bara.  These  were  Musquito  himself,  besides  whom 
his  companions  appeared  but  as  pigmies  by  compari- 
son. One  of  these  companions  wore  a  dirty  shirt  and 
a  pair  of  corduroys.  Pie  was  called  Tom  Birch  or 
Malangeena,  and  had  that  very  evening  arrived  from 
Hobart  Town ;  the  other  pigmies  were  his  brothers. 

More  interest  indeed  did  the  chief  seem  to  take  in 
the  spit  of  ringtail  opossums  that  were  roasting  be- 
fore the  fire,  for  ever  and  anon  he  would  tear  a  choice 
part  from  the  sizzling  array  and  fairly  lick  his  lips 
with  gusto  at  the  relish  he  was  consuming.  But 
slumberous  looking  though  his  features  might  seem, 
his  eyes  were  never  at  rest ;  nothing  escaped  his  ob- 
servance, and  his  brain  was  working  at  equal  velocity 
and  certainty,  as  he  listened  and  replied  to  the  argu- 
ments and  the  petitions  now  being  placed  before  him, 
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for,  truth  to  tell,  Malangeena  was  acting  as  a  State 
Ambassador.  This  was  a  peace  conference — on  tenns. 
The  Lieutenant-Governor  had  been  prevailed  on  to 
change  his  attitude  somewhat — the  bushrangers  had 
become  more  impudent  than  ever,  their  recklessness 
had  become  a  proverb  amongst  the  settlers,  yet  hither- 
to the  very  audacity  of  their  movements  had  been  their 
protection.  Two  or  three  isolated  escaped  convicts 
had  been  arrested  and  charged  on  suspicion  of  being 
members  of  the  gang,  and  because  of  this  suspicion 
had  been  hanged  as  a  warning;  but  the  effect,  if  any, 
seemed  only  to  be  to  encourage  Braay  and  his  men  to 
deeds  of  fresh  violence,  and  to  inspire  more  original 
methods  of  action.  Now  they  had  become  insufferable. 
An  organised  body  of  military,  troopers,  and  civilians 
had  been  weeks  in  pursuit,  but  had  seen  nothing  and 
done  nothing  except  to  follow  innumerable  false  cues, 
which  at  length  had  caused  them  to  become  sick  and 
tired  of  the  whole  affair  and  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of 
the  community  at  large. 

Then  they  thought  of  Musquito — "set  a  thief  to 
catch  a  thief."  True,  he  was  wanted  on  a  murder 
f'harge,  and  Black  Jack  (Puetta,  "the  hawk")  was 
similarly  much  wanted.  Yet  if  these  black  leaders 
could  only  be  quieted  for  the  future,  and  the  bush- 
ranger's contingent  at  the  same  time  be  broken  up,  it 
would  be  a  chef-d-oevre  that  would  bring  honours  to 
the  wiseacres  who  had  so  diplomatically  discussed  and 
settled  the  plan.  Musquito  undoubtedly  was  a  peerless 
black-tracker. 

So  the  insignificant  little  Zacchens  of  a  Malangeena 
had  been  chosen  to  be  the  mouthpiece  of  the  colonial 
authorities — the  aristocratic  and  haughty  Arthur,  the 
irascible  Montagu  (his  cousin)  and  the  dictatorial 
Chief-Justice  Peddar,  all  speaking  through  the  thick 
lips  and  by  the  gutteral  yet  musical  voice  of  Mr.  De- 
puty Malangeena ! 

For  hours  this  sable  group  had  been  in  conclave,  dur- 
ing which  Musquito  learned,  and  held  documents 
that  he  couldn't  read,  as  proof,  that  to  him  and  his 
conndant  Puetta  and  his  brother  Punnemoonta  in  par- 
ticular and  to  his  followers  in  general  a  free  pardon 
would  be  granted  if  by  his  means  Brady  was  captured 
or  killed  and  his  gang  effectually  broken  up.  Future 
good  behaviour  was  the  only  condition  attached  to 
this  general  pardon.  In  addition,  a  perquisite  was  to 
be  Musquito's  absolute  own  possession  in  the  shape  of 
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a  certain  substantial  sum  of  money.  Musquito  lit 
up  a  well-blackened  clay  pipe  and  smoked  away  with  a 
queer  meditative  smile. 

The  tribe  with  a  last  mighty  unearthly  simultaneous 
staccato  shout  finished  their  corroboree.  Some  took  a 
last  plunge  into  the  river;  others  sprawled  pantingly 
as  if  nearing  their  last  gasp ;  others,  and  to  these  the 
sixty  mongrel  dogs  immediately  attached  themselves, 
tore'  the  'possums  from  the  spit  and  greedily  devoured 
them.  Then  the  fire  was  allowed  to  slacken  down 
somewhat,  and  the  canines  with  their  verminous  bodies 
and  their  aboriginal  brothers,  cuddled  amicably  to- 
gether, 

A  few  sentinels  crouched  by  the  fire  and  started 
crooning  the  mid-night  to  dawn  chant,  never  to  be 
omitted  if  the  Patanella  (evil  spirit)  were  to  be  kept  at 
a  respectable  distance.  But  for  this  and  some  snores, 
silence  profound  pervaded  the  scene. 

Then  it  was  that  at  length  Musquito  graciously  signi- 
fied his  royal  assent  to  the  request  brought  by  the  Bri- 
tish Ambassador,  and  from  thence  he  waved  the  bro- 
thers away. 

His  roving  eyes  now  occasionally  lit  upon  the  devil 
scarers.  He  smiled  sarcastically.  He  barely  tolerated 
this  peculiarly  Van  Diemen's  Islander's  superstition. 
Perhaps  he  was  even  thinking  that  in  himself  they  al- 
ready had  the  arch-fiend  in  their  midst.  Then  reddy- 
ing  his  pipe  with  a  stem  of  grass  he  again  lit  it,  and 
behind  the  resultant  smoke  clouds  resumed  his  smile 
of  meditative  significance. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

AN  OUTRAGE  AND  A  PURSUIT. 

Lieutenant  Stonehouse,  the  long  subaltern  intro- 
duced as  leader  of  the  relief  detachment  sent  with  Go- 
verr.or  Arthur's  vessel,  "The  Adrian,"  beckoned  Cripps 
aside  with  an  air  of  mysterious  importance.  It  was 
but  a  fortnight  after  the  compact  had  been  made  be- 
tween King  Musquito  and  the  white  high  authorities. 

The  lieutenant's  face  bespoke  deep  interest  and  his 
voice  twitched  with  nervous  eagerness. 

"At  last,  Cripps,"  he  explained.  ,'At  last  we've  a 
show  to  get  at  the  Brady  crowd.  Forty  of  us  are 
ordered  in  pursuit." 

"That's  good  news,  sir,"  commented  Cripps,  his  eyes 
dancing  with  the  satisfaction  of  anticipated  active  ser- 
vice.    "When  do  we  go?" 

"In  half  an  hour.  Captain  Bonner  is  bringing  as 
many  more  of  his  detachment.  We've  a  long  ride 
ahead  of  us — fifty  or  sixty  miles,  and  perhaps  further. 
Barrett,  a  stock-keeper,  of  Campbell  Town,  in  the  Mid- 
lands, arrived  only  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago,  his  horse 
covered  in  foam  and  himself  in  a  stage  bordering  on 
utter  exhaustion.  He  made  the  position  plain  to  us, 
though.  At  nightfall,  when  he  returned  from  his 
rounds,  he  found  his  employer's  barns  afire,  and,  ap- 
proaching cautiously,  lo!  and  behold,  the  members  of 
the  household  and  several  servants  bound  to  different 
trees  and  stumps,  and  the  robbers  dancing  about  half 
mad  with  stolen  drink,  shouting  with  glee  at  the  mis- 
chief they  were  doing.  Then  he  hied  himself  to  Ho- 
bart  as  fast  as  his  steed  could  carry  him,  only  stopping 
at  one  or  two  military  outposts  on  the  road  to  give 
them  an  account  of  the  state  of  affairs." 

Cripps  interrupted:  "Was  Brady  with  them,  sir?" 

"Yes,  the  stock-rider  believes  so.  And  McCabe  cer- 
tainly was ;  he  recognised  him,  and  acting  like  the  devil 
himself  let  loose.  His  roars  could  be  heard  above  all 
the  rest.       But  we  mustn't  stop  talking  any  longer; 
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there's  too  much  to  do.  Get  the  men  ready  for  the 
saddle  without  any  delay.  I'll  be  ready  in  half  an 
hour." 

"Good  heavens !  Th'  cursed  scoundrels.  If  I  can 
only  get  m'  hands  on  'em!"  soliloquized  Cripps,  shak- 
ing his  head  significantly  as  he  left  to  execute  his  com- 
mission. 

Then  another  thought  struck  him. 

"Brady  couldn't  have  been  there.  For  everyone  says 
he  won't  allow  acts  of  violence  or  of  wanton  degtruc- 
tion.  No!  Brady  wasn't  there.  McCabe  is  at  th'  bot- 
tom of  th'  whole  affair,  an'  it's  McCabe  that  Sergeant 
Cripps  would  like  to  be  throttlin'  th'  present  minute." 

The  rank  and  file  were  more  demonstrative  than 
Cripps  had  been  when  they  heard  the  news.  Their 
excitement  and  their  hopes  knew  no  bounds.  Loud 
huzzas  filled  the  air,  led,  you  may  at  once  know,  by 
the  irrepressible  O'Grady,  who,  tossing  back  his  curly 
locks,  started  the  welkin  ringing  with  separate  cheers 
for  such  loose  links  with  the  object  in  view  as  "Good 
old  Oireland,"  "England  for  ever,"  "Erin  go  bragh," 
"Lieutenant  Stonehouse,"  "the  Governor,"  ending  with 
three  times  three  for  Sergeant  Cripps,  who  vainly  had 
been  seeking  to  exercise  his  authority  as  a  stopper  to 
these  exuberant  manifestations,  which,  naturally 
enough,  he  was  afraid  would,  if  reaching  the  ears  of 
his  superiors,  act  prejudiciouslj^  to  his  own  further 
chances  of  promotion.  The  irrepressible  O'Grady  was 
finishing  with  an  Irish  jig  as  a  suitable  tribute  to  the 
ecstacies  of  the  occasion,  when  Lieutenant  Stonehouse 
appeared  on  the  scene,  booted  and  saddled. 

The  Irishman's  back  was  turned,  so  he  continued  his 
mad  dance,  attributing  the  sudden  silence  of  his  com- 
panions as  a  tribute  of  admiration,  which  left  them 
speechless  at  his  clever  acrobatic  display. 

"Whoo-oo-oop !"  he  shouted,  twirling  round  and 
finishing  his  joy-dance  with  a  double  shufl^e  and  a 
stamp  of  the  feet.  "Whoo-oo-oop !  What  about  it  bhoys  ? 
Could  th'  long  shadow  av  a  lootenant  harve  done  it 
better  than  thot  ?  Could  Bradhy,  now,  or  McCabe,  bad 
cess  to  him?  Here's  luck  t'  us,  an'  may  we  see  him 
hangin'  his  dirthy  carkiss  on  a  dirthy  piece  av  r-rope 
outside  th'  dirthy  gaol  before  th'  day's  twinty-four 
hours  older.     Shure " 

O'Grady  stopped  with  startling  suddenness— he  was 
face  to  face  with  his  lieutenant.     For  a  moment  the 
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private's  face  was  a  blank,  but  only  for  a  moment,  for 
sunken  in  the  stern  official  mask  of  his  leader's  face 
there  was  an  eye-twinkle  that  translated  his  superior's 
real  feelings  to  the  keen  sense  of  the  Irishman. 

With  inimitable  impudence  he  saluted,  postured,  and 
with  the  gravity  of  a  judge,  exclaimed: 

"Beggin'  y'r  pardon  sor-r,  but  is  there  toime  f'r 
just  wan  more  jig  before  we  shtart  after  those  bush- 
whackers? It's  to  keep  our  spir-rits  up  sor-r  O'im 
afther  thryin,,  an'  if  O'im  kilt  shure  there  wouldn't  be 
another  chamst  f'r  a  jig  f'r  me  aiven  if  I  lived  f'r  a 
hondhert  years!" 

No  one  openly  laughed,  discipline  was  too  good  for 
that,  but  broad  smiles  were  fairly  general  as  Stone- 
house  replied  shortly  and  effectively: 
"Fall  in!" 

When,  several  hours  later,  the  Hobart  contingent 
reached  the  blackened  ruins,  it  was  received  with  loud 
cheers  from  a  body  of  country  people  who  had  already 
foregathered.  And,  indeed,  the  soldiers  made  a  notable 
display  as  they  rode  in  military  file  with  the  scabbards 
of  the  officers  clanking  and  the  muskets  of  the  men 
criss-crossed  on  their  pommels.  As  welcome  to  the 
harassed  settlers  was  the  appearance  of  Musquito  and 
Malangena  and  his  two  brothers  Puenna  and  Punne- 
moonta,  from  whose  tracking  capabilities  such  advan- 
tage was  to  be  anticipated. 

None  of  the  household  or  selection  hands  had  been 
maltreated  otherwise  than  by  bonds,  by  which  they  had 
been  fastened  to  the  trees.  That  much  was  in  the  out- 
laws' favour. 

Yes ;  Brady  had  been  amongst  the  crowd.  His  efforts, 
however,  after  the  sacking  of  the  house,  had  been  of  a 
restraining  nature.  All  the  erstwhile  captives  testi- 
fied to  this  fact.  But  drink,  for  once,  had  mastered  the 
outlaw's  influence.  The  men,  led  by  McCabe,  had  run 
amuk  to  a  certain  extent,  for  hay  stacks  and 
barns  had  been  burnt  to  cinders,  and  more 
wanton  still,  scores  of  cattle  and  hundreds  of  sheep 
had  been  wantonly  slaughtered  and  their  carcases  lay 
about  the  fields  at  all  points  of  the  compass.  Mrs. 
Howden,  wife  of  the  squatter,  was  a  temporary  nervous 
wreck,  and  so  were  two  of  her  female  assigned  ser- 
vants. The  terrors  of  the  scene,  the  anticipations  of 
rough  personal  treatment,  which,  however,  had  not 
actualised,  had  been  too  much  for  their  more  delicate 
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constitutions.  But  the  men  folk  were  filled  now  only 
with  a  grim  determination,  and  the  text  of  all  their  con- 
versation, of  all  their  soliquizing,  was  the  one  expres- 
sive word,  "Revenge."  Had  the  soldiers  needed  an 
impetus  to  fire  their  own  resolves  they  had  it  here. 
The  scene  of  devastation  harrowed  their  souls.  Not 
only  the  civilians,  therefore,  but  the  men  at  arms  swore 
"Revenge,  revenge,  revenge!" 

A.s  it  was  sundown  when  the  cavalcade  arrived,  but 
little  could  be  done  that  night.  The  officers  were 
quartered  amongst  the  neighbours  and  several 
squatters  sought  to  include  Musquito  amongst  their 
guests.  They  were  obviously  unfeignedly  anxious  to 
do  him  homage.  But  Musquito  assumed  the  half- 
idiotic  expression,  which  he  could  display  at  will,  and 
would  have  none  of  their  hospitality,  sprawled  himself 
instead,  in  company  with  the  other  blacks,  under  a 
bushy  ti-tree,  wherein  soon  their  peaceful  snores  joined 
in  with  the  chorus  from  the  bivouack  of  soldiers,  who 
slept  in  tents  newly  taken  from  the  military  stores  for 
this  special  occasion. 

Next  morning  Musquito  was  immediately  on  the 
trail — it  led  over  sparsely  timbered  country,  through 
which  the  horsemen  wended  their  way  with  but  little 
difficulty.  At  mid-day,  when  it  was  computed  some 
fourteen  miles  had  been  covered,  the  party  camped  for 
lunch  and  a  council  of  war  was  held.  As  a  result,  it 
vv'as  decided  to  let  Musquito  and  Punnemoonta  proceed 
alone,  as  the  possibility  of  such  a  large  party  making 
headway  was  apparent, for  they  had  reached  thick  bush, 

"I'll  bet  a  level  pony  that  Brady's  not  two  miles 
away,"  ventured  Stonehouse,  the  tall  subaltern,  whose 
most  prominent  characteristics  were  cavernous  cheeks, 
a  long  nose  and  at  all  sorts  of  inconvenient  occasions, 
a  loud  "haw,  haw"  from  a  mouth  which,  when  opened, 
nearly  swallowed  his  face. 

"I'll  take  you,"  from  his  brother  lieutenant,  a  fresh 
coloured  lad  just  out  of  his  teens;  but  unlike  Stone- 
house,  he  had  had  already  twelve  months'  experience 
of  Van  Diemen's  Land  conditions. 

Captain  Bonner  chimed  in:  "I  am  hoping  that  such 
is  a  fact.  Musquito  himself  declares  that  but  a  short 
distance  away  is  one  of  the  robbers'  dens — three  or 
four  huts  built  on  the  margin  of  a  lagoon.  If  they  are 
not  there,  he  will  soon  be  back,  and  then  we'll  have 
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to  foot  it  a  piece,  bivouack  at  the  lagoon,  and  let  the 
niggers  make  a  further  reconnoitre." 

"And  if  we  have  to  go  further,  then  the  horses  will 
have  to  be  left  behind?"  queried  Grundy,  the  fresh- 
coloured  subordinate. 

"Of  course;  what  else?" 

"Ilaw,  haw,  haw!"  rang  out  the  clothes  prop's  laugh. 

"Steady  down,  Stonehouse,  steady  down.  They'd 
hear  that  miles  away.     What's  struck  you?" 

The  culprit  sobered  at  once.  "I  was  only  thinking, 
sir,  just  imagine  the  long  faces  that  Sergeant  Cripps 
and  Corporal  O'Byrne  will  pull  when  they  find  that 
there's  no  more  horseback  for  them.  They're  both 
eighteen  stone  weight  if  they're  an  ounce.  Haw,  haw !" 
and  the  lieutenant's  spluttering  grimaces  in  trying  to 
cough  and  choke  away  the  involuntary  laugh  made  a 
picture  that  would  have  been  a  fortune  to  a  present- 
day  bioscope  speculator. 

After  an  hour  Musquito  and  his  companions  returned 
and  reported  the  huts  completely  abandoned;  the 
tracks  had  passed  right  through  the  erstwhile  camp 
and  were  quite  easily  to  be  followed.  And,  as  the  long 
lieutenant  had  predicted,  Cripps  and  O'Byrne  bitterly 
bemoaned  the  lot  that  forced  them  to  take  the  rough 
bush  scramble,  for  despite  their  corpulence,  they  were 
brave,  dependable  men,  and  were  amongst  the  last  that 
the  captain  would  think  of  leaving  behind  on  picket 
duty  in  charge  of  the  horse-flesh. 

"It  can  only  be  three  or  four  miles,  sergeant;  you 
and  O'Byrne  can  stand  this  surely?  The  chances  are 
all  against  Brady's  being  far  away  from  this  camp," 
consoled  the  captain. 

But  he  had  reckoned  without  his  host,  for 
again  and  again  Musquito  returned  from  a  short 
reconnoitre  always  unsuccessful  as  far  as  locat- 
ing the  outlaws  was  concerned,  but  never  at  fault  con- 
cerning their  track,  which,  carefully  avoiding  all  settle- 
ment, took  the  foot-sore  soldiers  a  weary,  monotonous 
journey  through  thick  bush,  interlaced  very  often  with 
blue-berried  vines  and  snowy-blossomed  bowra,  and 
sometimes  through  deep  gorges  all  tangled  with  the 
dreadful  horizontal,  a  heavy]  vine-like  tree  which, 
dropping  its  boughs  to  the  ground  immediately  takes 
root  again  and  spreads  thus  blackberry  fashion  over 
sometimes  many  acres  of  ground.  Sometimes  climb- 
ing thirty  feet    high    over    the    top    of    this    maze. 
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other  times  tunnelling  a  laborious  way  under- 
neath, midst  smothered  curses  and  weak  lamen- 
tations, the  luckless  pursuers  plodded  their  weary- 
way.  They  were  travelling  light,  having  left 
the  heavy  baggage  with  the  horses;  but  the  smallest 
knapsack  was  an  impediment  in  this  av/ful  bush. 
Through  swamp  land,  over  their  knees  in  vile  black 
slush,  forcing  a  way  through  prickly  mimosa  and  razor- 
bladed  sword  grass,  wading  rivers  and  creeks,  it  was 
a  motley  assortment  of  stained  and  torn  uniforms  and 
of  fagged  and  haggard  faces  that,  on  the  fourth  day 
of  their  travels,  arrived  at  the  then  swampy  and  black 
slush  country  where  Wesley  Dale  Estate  at  Chudleigh 
now  stands. 

Of  the  civilians  who  had  joined  up  with  the  party 
at  Campbell  Town,  all  but  very  few  had  long  since 
turned  back.  Men  like  O'Byrne  and  Cripps  had  only 
by  dogged  persistence  managed  to  get  through  thus 
far.  Whilst  every  man  in  the  party  was  weary  and 
footsore,  these  heroes'  plight  was  the  more  to  be  pitied. 
They  were  thoroughly  exhausted,  and  now  lay  beneath 
the  shade  of  the  eucalypti  in  a  deep  slumber. 

Amongst  the  few  cheery  dispositioned  ones  remained 
the  two  lieutenants.     The  Long  Shadow's  laugh  had  ' 
often  relieved  the  tedium  of  the  march,  and  both  he 
and  the  lad  had  been  inspiring  mediums  to  the  troops 
as  a  whole. 

And  here  it  was  that  they  found  newly  arrived  a 
number  of  packhorses  with  their  escort  of  half-a-dozen 
troopers.  It  was  a  welcome  sight  to  the  worn  men. 
Two  days  previously  Cai:tain  Bonner  had  despatched  a 
couple  of  messengers  to  Port  Dalrymple  (Launceston) 
with  an  urgent  request  for  more  stores.  For  the  past 
two  days  they  had  all  been  on  short  rations,  officers 
and  men  sharing  alike.  Messengers  had  also  been  sent 
to  the  pickets  who  had  been  left  in  charge  of  the  mili- 
tary horses,  but  these  had  not  yet  arrived. 

The  Captain  had  named  this  locality  as  his  objective, 
whether,  in  the  meantime,  he  had  succeeded  in  tracing 
the  outlaws  on  not.  More  by  luck  than  by  good  manage- 
ment, the  cavalcade  had  with  all  despatch  reached  the 
very  spot  indicated.  With  many  a  lively  jest  and  with 
an  eager  zest  that  none  but  the  half-famished  can  un- 
derstand, the  troops  made  a  full  meal,  and  all  but  an 
occasional  sentry  rested  "dolce  far  niente."  Some 
threw  themselves  down  on  the  sun-caressed  grass  and 
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slept ;  most  of  the  rest  also  lay  down  and  smoked  away 
to  their  heart's  content. 

Musquito,  who  did  not  seem  to  understand  what 
fatigue  meant,  after  a  very  short  rest  was  again  on 
the  trail.  As  was  his  wont,  he  took  one  of  the  Oyster 
Bay  natives  with  him  as  a  co-bloodhound.  This  time 
Puetta  (or  Black  Jack)  was  his  companion.  The 
latest  camp  of  the  pursuers  was  on  a  dry  knoll  beneath 
a  cluster  of  blossoming  eucalypti.  The  Western  Tiers 
encircled  the  southern  and  south-western  horizon. 
Snow-clad  as  they  were,  they  presented  a  glorious 
spectacle  as  the  sun-kissed  clouds,  in  many  fantastic 
shapes,  travelled,  shadowing  the  cradle  and  base  and 
finally  the  heads  of  the  snow-capped  peaks.  Shadows 
chased  shadows,  sun  rays  darting  occasionally  in  be- 
tween lighting  up  rugged  rocks,  cavernous  hollows, 
heavily-timbererd  slopes  in  a  way  wonderful  to  behold. 
The  nearest  point  of  the  mountains  was  now  only  four 
miles  away. 

It  was  the  general  opinion,  and  so  it  had  been  for 
the  last  day  or  two,  that  the  rangers  had  taken  to  the 
hills.  Between  the  camp  and  the  mountains  lay  some- 
where treacherous  limestone  country;  rumours  had 
reached  Hobart  of  stock-riders  having  disappeared  for 
ever  through  the  rotten  crust  of  earth.  The  hope  of 
the  party  lay  with  Musquito.  Although  deep  gorges 
and  steep  hills  galore  would  have  to  be  passed  before 
the  mountains  themselves  were  tackled,  Musquito 
would  steer  them  clear  of  the  limestone  traps. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

FATEFUL  NEWS. 

The  bloodhounds  had  gone  about  an  hour  when  Pun- 
nemoonta  and  Malengena,  who  had  been  prospecting 
round  the  adjacent  bush  for  bandicoots  and  kangaroos, 
emerged  in  a  state  of  unwonted  excitement,  propelling 
before  them  a  prisoner,  a  member  of  their  original 
Oyster  Bay  tribe.  They  forced  him  to  the  gum  tree 
beneath  which  the  officers  were  having  a  forenoon 
smoke.  The  thin  blue  clouds  mixed  with  gum  and 
wattle  perfume  in  a  way  that  was  much  more  pleasant 
than  had  been  the  admixture  in  the  Cat  and  Fiddle 
Inn. 

The  prisoner  was  the  usual  type  of  aborigine — nose 
very  broad  and  flat,  eyes  large  and  somnolent — he  did 
not  seem  to  be  much  disturbed  by  his  unceremonious 
entry  into  the  midst  of  such  a  formidable  array  of  tat- 
terdemalians.  A  sort  of  mild  wonder  alone  he  showed, 
and  this  comprehended  the  whole  camp — the  officers 
seemed  to  be  objects  of  no  special  significance  to  him. 
Malangena  spoke  with  some  degree  of  eagerness: 

"Him  be  with  bad  men — Tom  him  know,  Punne- 
moonta  him  know." 

"How;  what!  with  the  bushrangers?"  inquired  Cap- 
tain Bonner,  elevating  his  eyebrows. 

"Yes,  him  be." 

"And  how  him  come  here?" 

"Tom,  him  no  ask  him,"  responded  Malangena  in  ag- 
grieved tones,  having  apparently  taken  it  for  granted 
that  his  prisoner  would  be  forthwith  shackled  and 
placed  under  arrest. 

"How  you  come  here  ?"  the  officer  addressed  the  pri- 
soner. The  latter  shook  his  head  and  mumbled  some- 
thing in  aboriginese. 

"Him  say  him  not  know  your  talk,"  elucidated 
Malangena,  or,  as  he  always  called  himself  when  in  the 
presence  of  whites,  Tom  Birch. 

"Tom,  you  go  ask  him."  And  as  Malangena  ques- 
tioned him,  the  former's  face  showed  varying  emotions 
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— sui-prise,  doubt,  sympathy,  trust,  triumph — follow- 
ing in  rapid  succession.  It  was  Punnemoonta,  how- 
ever, who  first  essayed  a  translation.  Punnemoonta's 
English  was  of  a  very  undeveloped  type. 

He  started  thusly: — "Tiennah  manongyena,  him  say 
Brady  parra  garah  good.  Him  say  Brady  lena  wugugta 
rotalwebena  by  miena  much   lottah.     Him   say " 

Further  elucidation  was  summarily  stopped  by  a  loud 
"haw,  haw,  haw!"  from  the  long  lieutenant.  The  eyes 
of  the  new  arrival  nearly  started  from  their  sockets, 
and  apprehensive  signs  for  once  spread  over  his  coun- 
tenance. He  turned  a  look  of  earnest  inquiry  to  Malan- 
gena.     The  latter  spoke  reassuringly. 

The  captain,  after  bestowing  a  reproving  frown  on 
his  subordinate,  signalled  Punnemoonta  to  silence  and 
Malangena  took  up  the  theme. 

"Tiennah,  him  say  busharangers  mak'  pris'nor  him. 
Him  run  away.  Bush-a-ranger  him  by  little  lake — 
plenty  bush-a-ranger,  one-two-t'venty-five-fifty — more 
un  ten  bush-a-ranger.  Picaninny  (small)  mile  big  hills 
(mountains).  What  good  him  say  we  stay  here?  Him 
show  us  where  go !  Him  good  man.  I  tell  him  go  back. 
We  go  back  two-one-seven — only  five  mile.  We  catch 
plenty  bush-a-ranger!" 

With  intense  interest  the  officers  listened  to  the  re- 
cital, and  with  that  peculiar  mob-capacity  of  the  human 
race  from  the  chance  hearing  of  a  word  or  two  by  a 
single  private,  almost  instantly  it  was  bruited  all  over 
the  camp  that  at  last  the  bushrangers'  resort  had  been 
located. 

In  the  resultant  excitement,  military  restraint  was 
forgotten,  and  from  all  quarters  an  eager  rush  was 
made  to  the  officers'  reserve.     But  all  they  heard  was: 

"Tienna  miappi  bannaboona" — this  from  the  latest 
arrival. 

"Him  is  hungry,  much  hungry.  Him  say  '  give  him 
some  bread,'  "  translated  Malangena. 

"Presently — presently,"  impatiently  replied  the  cap- 
tain, who  now  standing  up  in  all  the  dignity  of  official- 
dom sternly  frowned  at  his  impetuous  command. 

His  voice  was  sharp  and  incisive: 

"Back  to  your  places,  men;  you  are  forgetting  that 
you  are  soldiers."     They  reluctantly  obeyed. 

Further  cross-examination  did  not  shake  the  Oyster 
Bay  native's  story  in  the  least.  Brady  was  there 
camped  by  one  of  the  circular  ponds,  of  which  he  knew 
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ihere  were  a  dozen  or  more  on  an  extent  of  flat  country 
some  eight  miles  from  where  the  military  was  now 
camped.  But  the  intervening  country  was  rough  in 
the  extreme — razor-backed  hills  and  deep  and  densely- 
wooded  gorges.  Despite  the  assurances  of  the  runa- 
way that  he  could  infallibly  guide  them  there  if  they 
would  give  him  'bacca  and  tixpence  (which  meant  any- 
thing from  half-a-crown  to  a  sovereign  in  black  ver- 
nacular) it  was  decided  to  wait  for  Musquito,  as  with 
his  noted  skill  there  seemed  to  be  no  doubt  but  that  he 
would  this  time  hit  the  target. 

Three  p.m.  Musquito  arrived — his  usual  half-shut 
yet  restless  eyes  were  now*  wide  open  and  his  look  was 
concentrated.  His  face  wore  a  self-satisfied  expres- 
sion. 

"Give  it  rum!"  were  his  first  words.  They  passed  a 
pannikin  with  a  moderate  allowance.  He  gulped  it 
down. 

"Give  it  more  run !"  he  repeated,  holding  out  the  ves- 
sel to  be  replenished.  There  was  a  hesitation  in  re- 
sponding to  this  second  demand. 

"No  rum,  no  talk,"  and  the  chief  closed  his  lips  de- 
terminedly, and  stolid  as  ever  was  his  face  and  restless 
as  ever  were  his  eyes. 

The  cencentration  of  events  had  made  Musquito  once 
more  a  commander-in-chief.  He  had  his  second  drink, 
then  his  story  bore  out  in  every  detail  that  of  the 
escapee.  The  officers  now  on  longer  hesitated ;  how 
could  they  longer  doubt  but  that  at  last  the  arch-terror 
or  Van  Diemen's  Land  was  about  to  be  delivered  into 
theij"  hands.  But  Musquito  was  not  yet  finished.  He 
grabbed  hold  of  his  pannikin  again,  once  more  he  ex- 
tended it  at  full  length  of  his  arms. 

"Give  it  rum,"  continued  he, 

"No  more  rum,"  the  captain  asserted  himself. 

"Catch  it  bushrangers  easy;  me  tell  you.  Give  it 
rum." 

Again  he  clenched  his  lips  together.  The  captain 
looked  dubiously  at  his  confreres.  They  reflected  his 
look;  all  were  apprehensive  that  the  drink  might  in- 
capacitate the  tracker  just  when  the  services  of  the 
brain  and  nerve  were  most  needful.  Musquito  stood 
like  a  statue. 

"Better  chance  it,  sir,"  at  last  summed  up  the  long 
lieutenant. 
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"I'll  second  that,  sir,"  deferentially  ventured  the- 
fresh-coloured  subaltern. 

So,  yielding  to  the  necessity  of  the  case,  the  captain 
himself  cautiously  allowed  a  few  drops  to  trickle  from 
the  bottle  into  the  receptacle. 

"Give  it  more — more!"  insisted  Musquito, 

"Haw,  haw,  haw! — haw,  haw,  haw!"  The  lanky  one 
could  no  longer  restrain  himself  at  the  look  of  chagrin 
which  so  much  changed  his  superior's  physiognomy. 

The  lad  stealthily  let  one  of  his  feet  down  on  his 
comrade's  as  a  reminder  of  the  unfitness  of  this  period 
for  jocularity,  and  he  pressed  with  such  force  that  a 
groan  placed  a  sudden  and  unexpected  period  to  the 
sixth  "haw!" 

Musquito  had  his  wish,  then,  tones  thicker  than 
usual,  related  how  he  had  actually  entered  the  camp 
of  the  outlaws,  how  Brady  had  made  him  welcome  for 
the  sake  of  the  friendly  warnings  he  had  on  other  occa- 
sions given  or  sent  the  'rangers  when  the  Government 
men  or  settlers  were  in  dangerous  and  (to  Brady)  un- 
expected proximity.  He  had  pretended  that  he  too 
had  shifted  his  rendezvous  to  the  north-west  because 
of  the  insistency  of  his  pursuers,  and  that  his  (Mus- 
quito's)  camp  was  only  a  few  miles  away,  to  all  of 
which  Brady  had  listened  with  evident  pleasure,  and 
had  assured  the  black  traitor  of  his  friendly  regard 
and  the  reliance  to  be  placed  on  him  and  his  gang 
should  the  black  outlaws  be  ever  in  need  of  assistance. 
The  spy  had  stayed  an  hour  in  the  camp,  and  at  the 
last,  most  important  news  of  all,  had  left  the  camp  ac-^ 
tually  in  company  with  Brady  himself,  who  was  a  dear 
lover  of  sport,  and  two  of  his  men,  who  quite  uncon- 
scious of  any  near  danger  had  gone  on  a  lobstering  ex- 
cursion to  the  Paranaple  (now  Mersey)  River  and 
were  fishing  at  the  very  present  moment  at  a  point 
which  Musquito  well  knew  (it  was  but  a  short  three 
miles  away),  and  to  which  he  was  ready  to  guide  the 
soldiers  at  once.  During  his  recital,  as  was  his  wont,, 
the  Sydneysider  frequently  appealed  to  his  co-tracker 
for  confirmation,  which,  in  this  particular  relation,  was 
unhesitatingly  and  frankly  given. 

With  an  alacrity  that  had  been  missing  during  the 
gruelling  experiences  of  the  previous  few  days,  the 
camp  responded  to  the  orders  of  their  officers.  Now 
something  definite  and  apparently  most  satisfactory 
was  in  sight,  even  the  sick  and  lame  (most  were  foot- 
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weary)  amongst  the  men  seemed  to  take  on  a  new  lease 
of  life.  But  at  least  a  dozen  whose  physical  incapa- 
city, it  was  thought  might  be  a  handicap  to  others, 
were  left  behind  in  charge  of  all  movables,  with  the 
exception  of  guns  and  ammunition. 

Hopeful  expectation  beamed  from  every  face,  and 
the  united  step  was  true  and  buoyant  when  the  cap- 
tain's voice  rang  out :  "Quick  march !" 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

THE  BETRAYAL  OF  BRADY. 

The  way  of  the  mihtary  lay  through  a  ti-tree  and 
wattle  scrub,  interlarded  in  parts  with  tussocky 
swamps.  In  some  parts  a  labyrinth  of  under-foliage, 
bracken  ferns,  prickly  mimosa,  native  hops  and  vines 
tangled  the  progress  and  made  it  slow.  But  still  it 
was  an  improved  pace  from  recent  marches,  for  had 
they  not  new  lease  of  life  imparted  by  the  confirmed 
reports  of  different  aborigines?  They  were  reju- 
venated.    Each  man  was  eager  to  be  in  at  the  death. 

Brady,  whilst  he  usually  treated  his  civilian  victims 
with  a  studied  courtesy,  even  though  this  might  have 
seemed  to  the  recipients  to  partake  somewhat  of  the 
sarcastic,  hated  the  soldiery  intensely,  and,  truth  to 
tell,  there  was  no  reserve  in  the  reciprocating  hate 
openly  expressed. 

Captain  Bonner  en  route  had  been  in  close  com- 
munion with  his  inner  self.  Duty  and  dignity  were 
at  loggerheads.  If  he  followed  closely  the  official  in- 
structions to  use  all  possible  means  for  capturing 
Brady  and  McCabe  he  would  take  his  whole  force  after 
the  three  fishermen.  Without  the  brains  and  daring 
of  the  former  and  the  executive  ability  of  the  latter, 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  outlaws,  it  was  confidently  be- 
lieved, would  be  helpless. 

Still  it  seemed  to  him  that  any  attachable  kudos 
would  be  non  est  if  the  capture  of  three  individuals  was 
made  by  the  help  of  his  whole  available  force  of  eighty 
men. 

The  idea  was  repugnant  to  him,  and  more  repug- 
nant still  was  the  thought  of  the  ridicule  that  would  be 
concentrated  on  him  as  commander.  It  was  too  much 
for  his  sporting  instinct.  It  was  altogether  too  much 
for  his  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things.  He  had  a 
Waterloo  medal.  In  the  records  of  that  great  battle 
his  name  held  an  honoured  place.  His  dignity  must 
be  thought  of,  and  Musquito's  most  positive  assurances 
of  the  ease  with  which  a  capture  could  be  made,  he  did 
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not  for  a  moment  doubt.  One  hundred  pounds  was  a 
millionaire's  fortune  to  a  native,  and  this,  besides  the 
saving  of  his  own  life,  was  to  be  Musquito's  reward. 
So  by  the  time  a  halt  was  called  he  had  quite  decided 
on  his  course. 

Captain  Bonner  was  a  big  man  physically,  from  his 
feet  to  the  crown  of  his  head.  Drawing  himself  up  to 
his  full  six  feet  he  notified  his  plans  to  his  men.  Pick- 
ing out  first  twenty  then  after  a  very  visible  hesita- 
tion adding  another  ten,  he  called  them  to  "fall  in." 

Lieutenant  Grundy  was  to  remain  in  charge  of  the 
reservists.  These  were  to  be  prepared  to  start  at  the  in- 
stant of  the  reappearance  of  the  Captain's  party  with 
their  prisoners.  They  would  then  join  forces  and 
march  (or  scrub-scramble)  to  the  outlaws'  main  camp 
at  the  circular  ponds,  spoken  of  by  the  black-trackers. 

There  scope  would  be  presented  for  the  disposal  of 
the  whole  military  force  on  some  really  active  service. 
In  the  meantime,  a  half -hour  or  so's  rest  would  benefit 
the  reserve  party  physically.  The  boy  lieutenant  was 
palpably  dejected  at  being  out  of  the  scouring  detach- 
ment. He  cast  a  look  that  was  an  admixture  of  piteous 
entreaty  and  of  envy  at  Stonehouse,  v/ho,  catching  his 
eye  at  the  instant  opened  his  mouth,  but  remembered 
himself  in  time,  nearly  choking  himself  in  his  frantic 
efforts  to  swallow  his  "haw,  haw"  disability. 

At  last  the  long-deferred  hopes  of  all  law-abiding 
-citizens  were  about  to  be  fulfilled.  Every  man  saw 
that  his  flintlock  was  in  thorough  working  order,  and 
then  took  all  possible  precautions,  even  at  this  distance, 
against  making  any  unnecessary  noise  in  his  progress 
through  the  scrub.  They,  however,  disturbed  a  flight 
of  a  dozen  black  cockatoos,  which,  suddenly  leaving 
their  employ  at  beaking  out  grubs  from  beneath  the 
diseased  outside  of  a  stringy-bark  tree,  flew  westwards, 
squarking  in  harsh  chorus. 

Musquito  in  the  lead  instinctively  stopped  dead.  It 
was  the  signal  for  a  general  halt.  But  his  brow  almost 
immediately  cleared. 

"Brady  take  no  notice,"  rasped  he.  "It  think-um 
only  a  kangaroo  scarum  birds.  It  no  think  man's  here 
— sojer  mans." 

The  captain  eyed  him  keenly.  It  was  not  Musquito's 
usual  standpoint  when  any  of  the  bush  bird  or  animal 
tribe  vv'as  disturbed  when  on  the  march.  But  then 
he   remembered   "thirty   men   against   four,"   and   he 
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choked  down  this  feeling  of  distrust  and  resumed 
the  march. 

They  reached  what  is  now  called  Mole  Creek.  Here 
in  an  arbour  of  ti-tree  and  man  ferns,  Musquito  again 
stopped.  His  eyes  glittered  rapidly  from  face  to  face, 
and  finally  rested  on  the  Captain's. 

"Up  dat  hill.  P'five  minute  walk,  you  see  p'feller 
bushranger.  Paranaple  there.  Bushrangers  there ; 
Brady  there." 

All  eagerness,  Captain  gave  whispered  directions  to 
his  men.  The  long  lieutenant  braced  himself  for  the 
occasion,  no  hint  of  hilarity  now.  Like  every  member 
of  the  rank  and  file,  determination  showed  itself  in 
his  every  motion.  Discriminating  caution,  too,  also 
was  apparent,  for  taking  the  hint  from  Musquito,. 
whose  communication  had  been  made  in  a  whisper,  they 
proceeded  very  quietly.  A  hundred  feet  beneath  them 
the  river  rounded  a  shai^)  bend.  Below  them  and  away 
up  stream  it  was  broad,  very  deep,  and  flowed  majestic- 
ally. At  the  bend  projected  an  upright  cliff  shaped  at 
its  furthermost  point  with  the  profile  of  a  descendant 
of  Abraham.  Down-stream,  broad  as  ever,  but  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  see  a  series  of  rapids  and  cataracts 
hastening  seawards — a  long  half-mile  watery  track 
rippling  silver  in  the  sunset  hush.  The  opposite  bank 
rose  almost  pei-pendicularly — a  rocky  face  and  pepper- 
mint foliage  alternated.  Down-stream  the  near  bank 
bordered  a  vast  plain,  relieved  from  its  tussocky  and 
kangaroo  grass  and  multi-coloured  epacris  under- 
growth by  an  occasional  adumbrant  gum  or  a  heavier 
foliaged  ti-tree  clump.  Gold  smothered  or  (more  be- 
lated growth)  golden-tipped  wattles  also  decorated  the 
level  landscape. 

Big  rugged  hills,  heavily  foliaged,  completed  the 
sides  of  a  200-acre  amphitheatre,  which  apparently 
joined  together  in  the  distance  in  the  form  of  precipi- 
tous cliffs  some  thousand  feet  in  height. 

This  panorama  could  be  seen  at  a  glance  by  Captain 
Bonner  and  his  men.  But  they  were  not  artistically 
inclined.  Three  men,  only  200  yards  down-stream,  ab- 
sorbed all  their  attention.  One  was  leaning  over  the 
bank  with  optics  focused  on  apparently  a  lobster  or 
fish  line.  A  second  was  springing  ashore  from  a  rocky 
islet  with  a  big  clawed  lobster  triumphantlj-  held  aloft. 
The  third  was  lying  full  length  by  a  camp  fire,  over 
which  a  tin  kettle  was    hanging.       He    was    pufl[ing 
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lazy  clouds  of  smoke  from  his  pipe. 

"That  p'feller  Brady.  It  lie  down,  smoke,  smoke, 
puff,  puff  'bacca." 

Musquito  spoke  in  a  hoarse  whisper. 

"A  tough  looking  lot  of  cut-throats,  bah  Jove!  but 
we've  trapped  'em,"  mused  the  lieutenant. 

"They  can't  escape  us,"  confidently  agreed  his  su- 
perior. "  "Musquito  has  already  told  us  the  way  we 
have  come  is  the  only  easy  means  of  escape.  We'll 
guard  this  coraer  well,  and  work  ourselves  round  to 
their  other  flank  so  that  naturally,  if  they  try  to  get 
away,  they'll  make  this  direction.  They  won't  attempt 
to  cross  the  river — its  width  would  make  them  such 
an  easy  target.  To  reach  the  outer  hills  they  must 
needs  to  cross  the  plains — again  an  easy  target,  for 
we  will,  as  we  move  along,  leave  detachments  of  our 
men  at  regular  intervals  hidden  amongst  the  clumps 
of  trees.  What's  Brady  at  now?"  The  query  was 
caused  by  the  lolling  figure  rising  and  mooching  off 
by  himself. 

"He  hasn't  spotted  us,  surely?"  suggested  the  lieu- 
tenant anxiouslv.  "Do  you  think  he's  going  to  do  a 
guy?" 

After  a  few  moments  of  anxious  suspense  to  the 
watchers  the  figure  was  seen  to  step  out  on  a  project- 
ing log  and  stoop  over  the  water. 

"Phoo!  He's  only  trying  his  line,"  was  the  relieved 
reply  of  the  lieutenant. 

"We  mustn't  lose  any  more  time.  Can  you  think  of 
any  improvement  on  the  dispositions  I  have  thought 
of  making,  Lieutenant?" 

"They  seem  to  me  to  be  perfect,  sir." 

"Very  good.     Well,  let  us  to  work." 

The  men  were  disposed  of  according  to  the  cap- 
tain's deductions.  Half-a-dozen,  in  charge  of  a  ser- 
geant (O'Byrne),  remained  on  the  hill  overlooking  the 
deep  water — Cohen's  Hole  it  is  now  called,  quite  suited 
to  the  Jewish  profiled  rock  aforementioned.  At  a 
tangent  from  this  hill  the  descent  was  very  gradual, 
and  thick  bush  made  a  natural  cover.  But  once  in  the 
den  extra  caution  had  to  be  exercised — there  were  open 
spaces  at  times  to  be  crossed,  and  wherever  such 
periods  left  an  open  view,  anxious  were  the  eyes  cast 
in  the  direction  of  the  outlaws.  All  unconscious  of 
danger,  they  were,  however,  intent  only  on  their  sport. 
Parties  of  four  were  dropped  at  different  bush  retreats 
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as  gradually  the  prey  was  semi-circled.  The  last 
group  was  successfully  dropped  in  a  sweet-scented 
wattle  grove  on  the  outer  flank  and  less  than  a  hundred 
yards  from  their  quarry.  The  amphitheatre,  ap- 
parently, was  perfectly  guarded. 

Stealthily  the  captain  and  his  lieutenant,  Musquito, 
and  one  soldier  approached.  The  guns  of  the  robbers  lay 
on  the  kangaroo  grass.  Two  of  the  miscreants  were  out 
of  sight — the  river's  bank  was  seven  feet  deep  just 
here — a  third,  not  Brady,  as  the  captain,  who  had  been 
at  close  quarters  with  him  before,  readily  recognised, 
was  putting  tea  and  sugar  into  the  bubbling  camp  can. 
Hidden  behind  scrub,  not  twenty  yards  away,  the  pur- 
suers awaited  now  the  reappearance  of  the  men  below 
the  bank.  Naturally  enough,  they  wanted  to  have  the 
three  of  them  together  under  fire-arms  cover  before 
challenging  them.  Just  then  came  a  smothered  curse 
from  one  of  the  fishers. 

"Phwat's  the  row?"  grunted  the  man  at  the  camp 
fire, 

"Cussed  lobster  has  grabbed  me." 

"Hold  on.  Jack,  I'll  make  him  let  go,"  rang  out  a 
third  voice. 

Instigated  by  curiosity,  the  man  at  the  fire  made 
two  bounds  and  scrambled  down  the  bank. 

"Now  we  have  'em ;  come  along,"  the  captain's  whis- 
per shook  with  eagerness.  Four  men  advanced  at  a 
run,  but  though  the  distance  was  so  short,  Musquito 
somehow  managed  to  disappear.  So  it  was  now  three 
against  three,  but  the  soldier  men  were  armed. 

"Hands  up ;  surrender !" 

The  startled  lobsterers  gazed,  awe-struck  at  the  sight 
of  two  pistols  and  a  musket  levelled  at  their  heads. 

"Hands  up,  or  we  will  drill  a  hole  in  you!"  They 
realised  that  human  beings,  and  determined  ones,  were 
handling  those  fire-arms. 

Their  hands  went  up. 

Captain  Bonner  started  as  though  he  had  been  shot. 

The  men  were  all  strangers  to  him!  He  bit  his  lips 
with  chagrin,  and  only  recovered  himself  with  an  ef- 
fort. 

"Keep  your  hands  up  and  come  out  on  the  bank." 

The  prisoners  obeyed. 

"Handcuff  them."  Whilst  the  officers  kept  them 
covered  with  their  pistols  the  private  performed  his 
duty.     The  lieutenant  devoutly  expressed  himself: 
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'Thank  God  we  have  them  at  last ;"  then,  as  an  after- 
thought, "where's  Musquito?" 

In  the  engrossment  of  the  last  few  moments  the  cap- 
tain had  forgotten  the  black.  He  changed  colour;  he 
was  putting  one  and  one  together, 

"Musquito,  Musquito !"  He  spoke  as  one  dazed ;  then, 
hastily,  'Vhere's  Brady?     Brady?" 

It  was  the  lieutenant's  turn  to  stare. 

"Isn't  that  him?'  he  said,  pointing. 

"No!  No!  No!"  the  captain  crescendoed;  then  in  a 
voice  of  thunder  to  the  prisoners  he  roared,  "Where's 
Brady  ?" 

"Here!"  a  stentorian  voice  replied.  "Hands  up; 
quick!" 

And  the  startled  soldiery  turned  to  find  themselves 
covered  with  the  guns  of  half-a-dozen  men. 

The  captain  raised  his  pistol ;  a  loud  report  followed. 
It  was  not  from  the  pistol — the  "picanninny"  weapon 
indeed  was  no  longer  in  his  hands ;  a  musket  ball  had 
sent  it  w^hizzing  a  dozen  yards  away.  The  lieutenant, 
who  was  in  the  act  of  following  his  leader's  example, 
taking  warning  by  this,  dropped  his  weapon  and  held 
his  hands  aloft.     Reluctantly  the  captain  did  likewise. 

In  the  distance  another  report  was  heard — it  might 
have  been  only  an  echo — it  might  not.  A  tall  figure 
advanced,  "Sorry  indeed  to  discommode  you,  Captain 
Bonner,  but  you  will  readily  understand,  I  am  sure, 
that  you  have  already  afforded  sufficient  evidence  that 
you  would  not  hesitate,  if  you  had  the  opportunity,  to 
reverse  positions.  If  you,  sir  (to  the  private)  would 
kindly  undo  those  darbies,  I  would  take  it  as  a 
favour — wh — what" — (the  private's  hands  were  shak- 
ing so  that  he  could  not  readily  insert  the  key),  have 
you  lost  the  right  key  ?  Permit  me  to  try.  Ah !  thank 
you,"     He  liberated  the  decoys. 

"Is  the  billy  boiling.  Bob?"  (this  to  one  of  tho  nrrin- 
ning  fishermen)  "Yes?  Well,  Captain,  I  am  gratified 
indeed  to  have  the  pleasure  of  inviting  you  and  Lieu- 
tenant? (I  have  not  the  felicity,  sir,  of  knowing  your 
name)  to  an  al  fresco  luncheon — a  little  picnic.  Hullo, 
there!  Musquito;  come  out  and  join  us." 

Musquito  left  the  scrub  fastnesses  and  advanced,  a 
sardonic  grin  decorating  his  usual  immobile  visage, 

"You  see,  Musquito,  my  lobster-catching  expedition, 
so  far,  has  been  a  complete  success.  Here's  three 
beauties,  and  I  rather  guess  there's  another  thirty  bj^ 
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now  that  the  rest  of  my  gang  has  caught,  all  cooked 
and  ready  to  be  eaten,  as  you  can  tell  by  their  scarlet 
shell. 

The  faces  of  the  discomforted  military  during  this 
speech  had  been  a  study.  The  leader  had  a  frown 
like  a  thunder  cloud;  the  private  and  the  lieutenant 
gaped  in  utter  bewilderment,  barely  taking  in  the  gist 
of  the  bushranger's  remarks  till  his  references  to  his 
lobstering  success.  Then  a  light  illuminated  the  long 
lieutenant — he  forgot  their  present  predicament  and 
saw  only  the  humoursome  side  of  the  outlaws'  clever 
strategy  On  the  instant  the  welkin  rang  with  a  hearty 
and  prolonged  "Haw,  haw,  haw!" 

The  rangers  gaped  as  though  they'd  discovered  some 
hitherto  totally  unknown  species  of  animal ;  but  Brady, 
stepping  forward,  slapped  the  lieutenant  heartily  in 
the  back. 

"You're  the  boy  f 'r  my  money !  You're  a  sport,  and 
I  love  a  sport,"  quoth  he. 

The  lieutenant,  brought  to  his  balance  by  this  treat- 
ment, looked  abashed  and  cast  a  shamed  and  apolo- 
getic glance  at  his  captain.  But  the  latter's  position 
was  unchanged,  the  thunder  clouds  still  covered  his 
brow.  Whatever  his  thoughts  may  have  been,  he  was 
frowning  as  at  his  boots.  Then  he  spoke  as  if  think- 
ing aloud : 

"Curse  my  heavy-footed  fatuity.  I  should  have  fore- 
seen this." 

The  lieutenant  glanced  again  at  his  chief,  then  fol- 
lowed the  direction  of  the  latter's  eyes.  They  rested 
on  the  boots.  Another  effort  at  restraint  to  his  failing 
was  necessary — "heavy-footed  fatuity!" — the  captain 
wore  size  11  Wellingtons. 

"Come,  gentlemen,  I  have  another  engagement 
nearly  due.  To  our  muttons,  as  the  French  say.  Allow 
me,  Captain,"  proferring  a  pannikin  of  steaming  tea. 
"No  use  grieving;  it's  only  the  fortunes  of  war.  Be 
a  sport,  man.  Now,  Lieutenant,  eat  away — that 
roasted  lobster,  now,  eh?     They  tell  me  lobsters  are 

cannibals Ah!  what's  this?" 

Groups  of  outlaws  were  approaching  from  different 
directions.  In  the  midst  of  each  was  a  quartette  of 
red-coats.  The  rough  out-scums  of  the  island's  popu- 
lation carried  almost  to  a  man  a  smirking  grin.  In 
every  instance  they  had  effected  a  complete  surprise, 
for  as  Brady  had  anticipated,  the  possibility  of  a  rear 
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attack  had  not  entered  the  minds  of  a  single  unit  be- 
longing to  the  Bonner  party.  As  Brady  had  expected, 
their  eyes  to  a  man  had  been  rivetted  in  the  direction 
of  the  river,  ready  then  in  case  of  need  to  do  or  die. 
But  they  had  no  more  chance  to  ''do"  than  their 
leaders,  and  to  die  without  doing  was  but  a  mad  suicide. 
One  soldier  only  had  shown  fight;  it  was  big  Cripps, 
whose  right  arm  was  now  in  a  sling  made  of  a  dirty 
handkerchief. 

"Well  done,  pards,"  approved  Brady,  who  though 
a  self-educated  man,  once  a  valet  to  nobility,  usually 
dropped  the  social  vernacular  when  speaking  to  his 
men.  "There's  only  McCabe  now  to  come  in.  But 
he's  cleared  the  river  up  at  the  big  deep  hole,  you  can 
bet  your  life.  Narv  a  lobster  will  paddle  away  up 
there." 

He  gulped  his  drink  of  tea  down ;  the  lieutenant  and 
the  private  drank  their's  likewise. 

"Now,  boys,  off  with  the  sojers'  togs;  we  want  'em." 

All  this  time  the  robbers  had  been  strictly  on  guard, 
with  guns  and  pistols  ready  for  use  at  the  slightest  sign 
of  mutiny.  The  direction  of  this  squad  of  custodians 
was  in  the  hands  of  an  outlaw  whose  figure  seemed 
strangely  familiar  to  Cripps,  but  strive  as  he  might, 
he  could  not  place  him,  nor  yet  could  he  get  a  glimpse 
of  his  features,  for  his  hat  was  pulled  down  over  his 
eyes  and  a  big  red  handkerchief  was  lifted  so  that  it 
covered  chin  and  mouth.  Already  forty  outlaws  were 
assembled,  proving  that  Brady  had  a  much  larger  gang 
under  his  command  than  had  been  officially  reported. 

And  now  the  hatred  of  the  helpless  soldiery  grew 
red  hot.  Yielding  to  the  necessity  of  the  case,  most 
of  the  men  doffed  their  own  apparel  rather  than  be 
subject  to  a  further  contaminated  touch  from  the  mis- 
creants. A  few  recalcritrants  were  forcibly  disrobed 
by  no"  gentle  hands.  Cripps,  the  wounded  fat  ser- 
geant again  showed  fight.  He  let  out  suddenly  with 
his  left — the  blow  was  sufficiently  powerful  to  fell  an 
ox — and  a  beetle-browed  ruffian  lay  unconscious  on 
Mother  Earth. 

Brady's  promptitude  alone  saved  the  irascible  one's 
life: 

"Stop !"  the  incisive  order  was  too  quick  even  for  the 
trigger  finger  of  half-a-dozen  eager  men. 

"Bind  him,  and  leave  him,"  was  all  he  said. 
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Prominently  silhouetted  against  the  pink-toned  hori- 
zon was  another  group  of  figures  on  the  hill  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  den. 

McCabe,  it  could  be  seen,  was  imitating  the  action  of 
his  fellow-ruffians  below.  Both  parties  simultaneously 
began  to  array  themselves  in  the  soldiers'  cast-off  gar- 
ments. One  man  only  would  the  long  lieutenant's 
uniform  fit.  Strange  to  say,  this  man  was  a  criminal  ex-^ 
commissioned  officer,  Lieutenant  James  Crawford,  one 
of  the  fifteen  or  sixteen  original  escapees  with  Brady 
from  the  Macquarie  Harbour  convict  hell.  In  deport- 
ment he  was  usually  a  typical  phlegmatic  Englishman. 

Stonehouse,  a  particularly  dejected-looking  figure  in 
his  airy  costume,  ventured  an  appeal: 

"For  God's  sake,  Crawford,  don't  disgrace  my  uni- 
form. You  remember  how  sacred  your's  was  to  you 
once.  Think  of  your  old  associations.  Surely  you  will 
give  me  my  own  again,  or,  at  the  very  least,  destroy 
it  rather  than  use  it  under  your  present  circumstances." 
Crawford  was  merciless.     He  fairly  snarled: 

"Because  I  was  but  a  working  tradesman's  son  your 
snob  officers  ragged  me  unceasingly.  They  treated  me 
like  a  dog.  I  am  down  now  below  my  usual  level,  but  you 
aristocrats,  I  can  spit  in  your  faces,"  and,  to  the  dis- 
gust of  Stonehouse,  who,  as  we  are  by  now  well  aware, 
was  no  snob,  Crawford  suited  his  action  to  the  words. 
Brady  made  a  hostile  movement  towards  the  perpetra- 
tor of  this  disgusting  misdeed,  but  controlled  his  feel- 
ings with  an  effort — he  was  always  diplomatic. 

Though  the  recounting  is  somewhat  long  in  the  tell- 
ing, and  if  various  other  incidents  were  related  they 
would  occupy  much  more  of  the  reader's  time,  the  dis- 
robing and  the  donning  by  the  robbers  of  the  discarded 
uniforms  were  done  with  remarkable  celerity.  Barely 
five  minutes  had  actually  elapsed  before  Brady  said: 

"Now,  men,  for  our  second  lobstering  expedition; 
you  know  what  we  have  arranged.  Bind  all  prisoners 
firsi." 

In  five  minutes  this  was  done,  apparently  every  in- 
dividual in  the  gang  having  prepared  himself  with  ma- 
terial for  this  purpose,  so  completely  had  the  bush- 
rangers laid  their  plans.  But  three  of  the  Isle  of 
France  sailors  were  detailed  to  overhaul  all  bonds  be- 
fore a  start  was  made.  Brady  was  not  one  to  leave 
anything  to  chance.  Even  the  capture  of  the  black 
Tiennah  was  part  of  a  thoroughly-thought-out  plan.   It 
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would,  he  well  knew,  be  an  effective  prelude  to  the 
story  that  the  Sydney  black  was  to  relate.  Leaving 
as  guard  a  handful  of  men  to  whom  Brady 
had  given  certain  secret  instructions,  the  bogus 
soldiery,  accompanied  by  a  few  'rangers  still  in 
mufti,  took  their  departure,  carrying  with  them 
bundles  containing  their  own  clothing.  Most  of  them 
also  bore  two  or  more  rifles. 

By  the  time  they  reached  the  McCabe  party  twi- 
light was  entering  upon  its  late  stages.  The  tips  of 
the  snow-clad  hills  alone  were  sun-kissed,  Mount  Ro- 
land, in  another  direction,  loomed  menacingly  with  its 
basaltic  precipices  clearly  defined.  But  the  tableau  on 
the  hilltop  was  far  from  harmonising  with  the  soft 
beauty  of  the  evening. 

McCabe's  face  v>^as  livid  with  rage.  A  soldier,  stark 
naked,  lay  on  the  ground  a  few  feet  away.  His  body 
and  limbs  were  lacerated  in  a  frightful  manner — all 
raw  and  bleeding.  His  face,  too,  v/as  disfigured  and 
swollen  so  as  to  be  almost  beyond  recognition. 

Brady  could  not  repress  a  shiver  of  revulsion.  He 
spoke,  however,  quietly  enough.  When  he  was  quiet 
his  men  well  understood  his  mood  was  the  most  dan- 
gerous. 

"Who  has  done  this?" 

"1,"  McCabe  snarled. 

"What  for?" 

Then,  with  a  multitude  of  oaths  and  curses,  the  bully 
explained  that  in  that  particular  red-coat  he  had  re- 
cognised one  who  previously  had  been  a  much-hated 
acting-v/arder  at  Port  Arthur.  Through  his  instrumen- 
tality he,  McCabe,  had  fared  grieviously.  He  had  sworn 
that  if  they  met  outside  the  jail  quarters  he  would  re- 
pay his  treatment  with  interest.  He  had  now  done  so, 
with  knotted  ropes  and  with  boots.  He  reckoned  things 
were  square  now. 

But  square  or  not  square,  the  Irishman  could  not 
help  regarding  the  pitiable  prostrate  victim  in  a  way 
that  bespoke  intense  longing  to  inflict  further  brutal 
chastisement.  Had  Brady  not  appeared  on  the  scene, 
it  is  believed  that  he  would  have  wrecked  further  ven- 
geance on  the  senseless  body  till  the  last  spark  of  life 
had  expired. 

To  Brady  the  bully-brute  spake  half  apologetically, 
half  challengingly,  though  obviously  he  was  endea- 
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vouring  to  produce  an  impression  that  would  lead 
Brady  to  accept  the  atrocity  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Brady,  with  his  usual  shrewdness,  hid  his  feelings — 
this  was  not  the  time  for  internal  dissensions. 

"Cover  him  up  well,  men.  Keep  the  evening  air 
away.  Rub  some  of  this  on"  (throvv^ing  a  bottle  of  emu 
oil  to  one  of  the  men). 

"Now,  who  have  you  picked  on  to  guard  these  pri- 
soners, McCabe?" 

Five  minutes  later  the  augmented  body  of  sham  red- 
coats v/ere  as  one  man  on  the  move,  for  Crawford  had, 
to  some  extent,  drilled  out  of  them  the  inchoate  dis- 
union which  usually  marks  the  movements  of  dis- 
integrated human  fragments  when  chance  gathers 
them  haphazard  together. 


CHAPTER   IX. 


OUTWITTED    AGAIN. 

The  young  lieutenant  had  become  impatient  at  what 
he  considered  a  too-iong  absence  of  his  superior's  party 
and  had  sent  Malangena  and  a  private  along  to  recon- 
noitre and  report.  He  sent  the  private,  because  some 
sub-conscious  feeling  had  caused  him  somewhat  to 
suspect  the  blacks. 

The  scouts  left  the  halting  place  at  almost  the  same 
minute  as  the  outlaws  had  started  on  their  second  ven- 
ture. So  it  was  not  long  before  they  sighted  the  ad- 
vancing body  of  men. 

The  light  was  by  now  none  too  clear,  so  against  Ma- 
langena's  strong  representations  that  it  v/as  all  right 
because  he  could  see  the  captain  and  could  identify  the 
faces  and  figures  of  the  men,  and  also  of  the  handcuffed 
bushrangers,  Private  Harris  obstinately  waited  till  he 
himself  could  clearly  make  out  the  figures  of  the 
clothes-prop  lieutenant  and  of  the  guarded  prisoners. 

He  hesitated  then  no  longer  and  turned  to  go,  when 
the  black  excitedly  exclaimed: 

"Here  Musquito.     Him  come." 

True;  for  from  the  ranks  dashed  a  lithe,  dusky 
figure,  leaping  logs  and  gullies  and  threading  his  way 
through  and  over  the  undergrowth  with  the  ease  and 
grace  of  a  greyhound.  Reaching  the  scouts  he  held 
out  his  hand  English  fashion. 

"Sojer-Musquito's  bruvver.  Musquito  sojer's  bruv- 
ver.  Put  it  here.  Shake-um-hands.  Brady,  him 
caught.  Jim  the  Terror,  him  caught,  'nuther  picanniny 
(small)  man,  him  caught.  Musquito,  him  no  die,  him 
one  hundred  'tixpen — no,  p-p-ounds!" 

And  he  gripped  the  soldier's  hands  with  the  clasp  of 
a  boa-constrictor. 

It  was  "all  right."  On  reaching  the  lieutenant's  party 
all  anxiety  was  lifted  from  the  boy's  mind  by  the  re- 
port presented  by  the  scouts.     Musquito's  first-hand  re- 
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lation  was  engrossingly  interesting,  but  there  was  only 
time  for  the  barest  of  main  details  just  then. 
This  (Anglicised)  was  the  essence  of  his  information: 

"Captain  Bonner  had  sent  him  (Musquito)  in  ad- 
vance with  instructions.  Captain  Bonner  had  informa- 
tion from  one  of  the  prisoners,  who,  on  a  promise  that 
his  freedom  was  assured,  had  turned  traitor  to  Brady. 
This  was  that  the  outlaw  gang,  under  the  leadership  of 
McCabe,  had  been  ordered  to  take  to  the  mountains 
that  very  afternoon.  Brady's  fishing  mania  had  in- 
duced him  to  make  that  last  and  fatal  venture  that 
evening — there  were  no  fish  on  the  mountains.  Cap'ns 
orders  now  were  to  send  a  dozen  or  more  of  the  lieu- 
tenant's charge  back  to  Wesley  Dale  for  the  camp  ne- 
cessities for  they  could  no  longer  be  done  without.  They 
were  to  lose  no  time,  as  every  minute  was  precious. 
Whilst  they  were  gone  the  united  main  body  would 
have  to  be  kept  waiting.  There  was  not  a  moment  to 
lose!" 

Quickly  the  lad  grasped  the  sense  of  Musquito's  hur- 
ried gabble.  Like  a  soldier  he  acted.  In  less  than  a 
minute  he  had  explained  the  situation  to  his  men,  and 
in  another  minute  the  baggage  detachment  had  started 
off  at  the  double.  As  a  practical  proof  of  his  trustwor- 
thiness, it  had  been  the  intention  of  the  young  subaltern 
to  have  his  troops  ready  lined  up  in  marching  order  by 
the  time  his  superior  arrived.  The  necessity  for  this 
was  now  gone — a  few  indviduals  took  to  the  tree-tops 
for  the  puii)ose  of  having  an  early  view  of  the  trium- 
phant returning  party,  but  the  big  majority  made  an 
interested  group,  with  Musquito  as  the  centre,  asking 
semi-incoherent  excited  questions  or  listening  to  the 
black's  marvellously  embellished  circumstantial  rela- 
tion. 

And  as  the  minutes  passed,  again  it  struck  the  boy- 
in-charge  that  time  was  dragging  slowly.  He  looked 
at  his  watch — by  all  calculations  they  should  have  been 
here  ten  minutes  ago.  No  hum  of  distant  voices — 
military  discipline  would  surely  have  been  relaxed 
sufficiently  to  permit  this  now  the  venture  had  been 
successfully  consummated.  Even  the  tree  look-outs 
had  got  tired  and  had  now  joined  the  interested  Mus- 
quito group.  The  camp  fire  began  to  throw  reflections 
on  the  surrounding  foliage.  The  eastern  horizon  was 
brightening.  The  moon  slowly  rose — at  the  full — a 
glorious  sight. 
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Then  a  tall  uniformed  figure  strode  into  the  clearing 
and  mixed  with  the  engrossed  soldiery.  It  was  at  first 
unnoticed,  but  presently  came  a  hearty  burst  of  wel- 
come from  the  subaltern: 

"Glad  to  see  you  back,  Lieutenant  Stonehouse  how- 
ever did  you  get  here  without  my  noticing  you?"  and 
in  the  fullness  of  his  heart  young  Grundy  extended  his 
hand  to  the  long  shadow. 

''Where  are  your  guns?"  was  the  only  reply,  and 
that  in  a  gutteral  v/nisper.  "Ah,  I  see — there !"  and  he 
pointed  to  a  tent  fly  which  was  spread  over  the  wea- 
pons to  protect  thme  from  the  night  air. 

"Yes,  that's  them,"  hastily  acquiesced  the  lad,  too 
excited  to  be  grammatical.     "But — wh!     What's  up?" 

Without  vouchsafing  any  further  explanation  the  ap- 
parition vanished  into  the  adjoining  scrub. 

Grundy  was  momentarily  thunderstruck.  He  was 
not  superstitious  he  thought,  yet — what  was  it — Stone- 
house's  figure,  Stonehouse's  uniform — he  could  swear 
to  it — yet  the  voice  seemed  unnatural  ?  And  the  face  ? 
Ah!  He  recollected  that  he  had  had  no  glimpse  of 
that! 

He  awoke  with  all  his  senses  alert  and  was  in  the  very 
act  of  calling  his  command  to  pick  up  their  stacked 
firearms  when  a  sharp,  incisive  voice  pierced  the  din 
caused  by  a  roar  of  laughter  at  one  of  Musquito's  sal- 
lies. 

"The  game's  up.     Bail  up,  or  you're  all  dead  men." 

One  only  of  the  firelit  group  made  a  dart  for  the  bush 
— he  escaped.  His  name  was  Musquito.  More  than 
half  the  soldiers  stood  like  apparitions.  Grundy  pulled 
out  his  pistol,  and  at  the  same  moment  piped: 

"To  arms,  men !" 

A  loud  ironical  laugh  echoed  from  the  bush.  The 
men  who  had  turned  to  the  white  covering  beneath 
which  the  firearms  were  concealed,  made  no  further 
movement  towards  their  weapons.  Furthermore,  they 
stood  stock  still  and  gaped  with  both  mouth  and  eyes. 

The  lieutenant  involuntarly  followed  their  line  of 
vision. 

Checkmated ! 

In  front  of  the  pile  of  firearms,  pointea  out  to  them 
by  the  ghost  of  Stonehouse,  was  stationed  a  detachment 
of  men,  in  torn  military  uniform,  certainly,  but  every 
face  was  that  of  a  stranger!  Again  the  sharp  voice 
from  the  depths  of  the  scrub: 
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''Surrender!  Hands  up  or  fifty  bullets  will  be  bor- 
ing into  you.  We'll  give  you  till  I  count  three.  One — 
two — ah!  thank  you,  gentlemen.  I  am  accustomed  to 
he  promptly  obeyed,"  said  Brady,  advancing  into  the 
clearing — and  looking  every  inch  a  gentleman-soldier  in 
the  epauletted  uniform.  Simultaneously  from  all  sides 
strange  faces,  v/ith  strange  physique  encased  in  fami- 
liar toggery,  bioscoped  the  flarelit  scene. 

"Let  no  one  move  from  that  position,"  continued 
Brady,  "until  my  conjuring  artists  request  permission 
to  show  you  some  of  their  fancy  sailors'  knots.  Re- 
member there  are  still  twenty  muskets  covering  you 
from  that  bush  and  forty  eyes  watching  your  every 
movement.     Ah — would  you?" 

Though  he  well  realized  it  meant  the  end  of  all  his 
dream  of  future  promotions,  of  all  the  hopes  of  his 
family  centred  in  him  as  the  last  surviving  heir  of  an 
ancient  and  noble  lineage,  the  young  subaltern  was  in 
the  very  act  of  raising  his  pistol,  with  a  view  to  a  point- 
blank  shot  at  this  strange,  urbane,  yet  domineering 
stranger. 

But,  with  the  "ah — would  you?"  Brady  had  sprung 
with  the  suddenness  and  velocity  of  a  tiger,  bearing 
his  v/ould-be  assailant  to  the  ground,  and  in  a  trice 
nad  disarmed  him. 

"You  young  fool,"  he  hissed,  then,  upraising  himself, 
immediately  recovered  his  equanimity. 

"Shackle  them — all  but  that  half-dozen,"  said  he, 
pointing.  "Jones,  Connolly,  Griffiths,  and  you  three 
there  strip  those  six  men.  Sorry,  gentlemen,  but  we're 
badly  in  need  of  suitable  clothing  for  some  recruits 
belonging  to  my  company.  V/hen  you've  finished  with 
them  let  the  next  six  be  unlocked  and  tie  up  the  chaps 
who  have  only  their  nightshirts  on.  It  remains  with 
you,  prisoners,  wheher  you  voluntarily  strip  or  whe- 
ther my  men  will  forcibly  dispossess  you.  Carry  on  that 
style,  partners,  until  you've  got  all  their  duds.  Not  so 
rough,  McCabe ;  treat  them  gently.  Musquito !  Here,  you 
can  have  the  clobber  off  those  fellows."  He  pointed  jocu- 
larly to  scant-clad  Malangena  and  his  brothers.  "Now, 
Lieutenant,  a  word  with  you,"  and  he  drew  the  lieu- 
tenant apart  from  the  general  medley,  and  an  earnest 
conversation  ensued.  The  boy's  face  was  a  tell-tale 
one,  and  showed  his  every  emotion,  and  well  might  be 
evince  surprised  interest,  for  in  those  few  seconds  he 
learned  that  Brady  had  recognised  in  him  the  features 
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of  a  former  school  chum  of  the  nobleman  whose  valet 
Brady  himself  had  been  in  England. 

Ke  had  surmised  aright ;  it  was  Grundy's  father,  and 
Brady's  old  parents  were  still  living,  and  not  five  miles 
from  the  boy's  home.  He  told  Grundy  Bready  was 
his  right  name,  then  the  lieutenant  remembered. 

Brady  prophesied  his  own  death  in  a  few  months' 
tim.e  and  entrusted  Grundy  with  some  momentoes  for 
the  old  folk.  The  only  thing  that  he  had  no  wish  to 
bequeath  them  was  the  knowledge  of  his  present  call- 
ing and  repulaiion,  and  Lieutenant  Grundy  faithfully 
promised  only  to  deliver  to  them  the  circumstantial 
honourable  faked  career  which  the  bandit  leader  de- 
tailed. They  might  be  enlightened  later  on  or  they 
might  pass  away  before  the  news  of  the  ill-career  of 
their  son  reached  them!  All  this  occupied  but  a  few 
minutes. 

McCabe  swaggered  towards  them. 

"An'  this  young  spalpeen,  Brady,  p'hwat  about  his 
duds?   It's  just  about  the  fit  av  Jerry  Ryan,  he  is." 

Brady  waved  him  away. 

Musquito  approached. 

"Why  fool  us  like  this,  Musquito?'  asked  the  little 
aristocrat. 

"Brady,  him  Muskeeto  bruvver ;  Muskeeto,-  him  Brady 
bruvver;  Brady,  him  save  Muskeeto  life  one-two-three 
time.  Sojer  man,  bad  man,  stealum  my  best  gin.  Sojer 
man  no  good  Muskeeto.  Me,  Brady  bruvver.  Brady 
Musqueeto  bruvver."  And  a  soft  light  that  no  white 
man  had  seen  there  before  now  shone  in  the  dark  man's 
eyes. 

Again  McCabe  drew  near.  This  time  Crawford  ac- 
companied him. 

"It's  p'hwat's  to  be  done  about  the  rest  of  the  lob- 
sters, we'd  be,  af ther  askin'  ?" 

"They'll  be  an  easy  snap.  They'll  have  a  rotter  of 
a  surprise.  You  chaps  had  better  finish  the  job.  Bring 
everything  away  that's  any  good  to  us.  Leave  a  few 
of  the  lads  here  on  guard.  I'll  have  a  bit  of  a  snooze 
till  you  come  back.  But  mind!  No  brutal  usage,  and 
no  bloodshed  should  be  necessary.  Crawford,  you  and 
McCabe  know  my  plans.  Well,  now  work  'em  out.  Good 
luck  to  you !" 

McCabe  still  hesitated. 

"What  are  you  waiting  for?" 

"That  young  spalpeen  av  an  orficer;  phwat  about 
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his  duels?" 

The  chief  bandit  waved  him  away  again,  this  time 
with  a  show  of  impatience. 

"Leave  him  to  me;  away  with  you.  .  .  .  Yes,  take 
Musquito  if  you  think  you  need  him." 

After  they  had  gone  Brady  despatched  four  of  the 
guard  as  a  stretcher  party  to  bring  in  the  maltreated 
ex-warder.  They  were  also  to  guide  the  wounded 
Cripps  to  the  glade.  Brady  attended  to  their  wounds 
himself. 

So  well  timed  was  every  moment  that  a  couple  of 
hours  later,  when  McCabe  and  party  returned  with 
their  booty  and  prisoners,  there  entered  another 
segment  of  the  cleared  circle  the  erstwhile  guards  of 
the  prisoners  at  The  Den.  They  were  burdened  with 
the  clothing  that  had  been  left  at  McCabe's  hill.  Two 
Wesley  Dale  wounded  soldiers  and  two  similarly  handi- 
capped men  of  the  outlaw  band  attested  as  fact  that 
notwithstanding  the  predicted  simple  operations  that 
were  supposed  to  be  necessary,  something  of  a  fracas 
had  occurred.  But,  fortunately,  none  of  the  injuries 
were  of  a  serious  nature. 

One  more  attack  was  made:  this  time  on  the  provi- 
sions of  the  soldiery — the  appetities  of  the  outlaws  had 
been  whetted  by  their  exertions.  The  prisoners,  in 
this  matter,  were  left  in  the  temporal  position  of  La- 
zarus, the  beggar. 

The  work  was  done ! 

The  lobstering  had  been  a  huge  success. 

Brady,  having  left  the  boy-lieutenant  free  on  his 
word  of  honour  that  he  would  not  start  releasing  the 
prisoners  till  two  hours  had  elapsed,  took  his  leave. 
With  him  went  the  full  bandit  orchestra  of  over  fifty, 
all  told. 

They  were  supposed  to  have  taken  to  the  mountains. 

•P  -p  ¥  ^ 

Musquito  and  the  three  black  brothers,  each  one  of 
the  trio  carrying  an  impish  grin,  returned  to  their 
tribe,  foraging  their  way  with  cleverness  and  travelling 
with  surprising  expedition. 

H:  *  :{:  >K 

When  the  shivering  wretches  of  soldiers  eventually 
found  their  way  back  to  the  camp  at  Wesley  Dale,  they 
were  in  a  furious  state  of  mind,  as  may  be  easily  ima- 
gined. 

Almost  the  only  one  of  the  party  who  individually 
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had  not  been  humilitated  was  Cripps,  the  big  fat  ser- 
geant. He  carried  his  head  erect,  his  face  wreathed 
with  smiles  and  self-satisfaction,  which  he  vainly  en- 
deavoured to  suppress  as  he  sought  to  commiserate 
with  his  companions  on  their  ill  fate. 

But  in  the  ranks  there  were  yet  O'Grady  and  one  or 
two  kindred  spirits  who  strove  to  make  a  joke  of  their 
plight.  Nothing  could  damp  the  ardour  of  the  Irish- 
man's spirits. 

"Be  gorry!"  he  oftimes  commented,  "it  phwas  when 
ye  wos  comin'  along  that  yez  were  mighty  near  all  long- 
faced  an'  growlin'  because  it  was  th'  knapsacks  yez 
had  t'  carry.  Shure  enough  now  it's  nivver  satisfied 
ye  are.  Aiven  whin  yez  nearly  nothin'  at  all,  aiven 
in  th'  way  av  clothes  f 'r  yoursilves  to  carry,  y're  bigger 
down-hear-rted  galoots  than  ye  were  before  an'  so  I  say, 
down-hear-rted  galoots  than  we  were  before,  an'  so  I 
say,  I  say." 

Though  several  of  the  outlaws  had  cast  away  their 
more  ragged  garments  and  some  of  the  military  had 
benefitted  by  donning  these  disreputable  rigs,  still  more 
were  attired  with  no  more  adequate  covering  than  their 
underclothing.  Likewise,  many  were  without  boots, 
and  the  lot  of  those  who  had  seized  on  the  bandits'  cast- 
off  footgear,  even  though  toes  peeped  out  and  soles 
were  amissing,  was  enviable  by  comparison  with  the 
plight  of  those  without  any  at  all.  As  for  Stonehouse, 
though  at  first  he  endeavoured  to  console  his  brother 
officers,  he  was  soon  fain  to  desist,  for  both  Bonner  and 
Grundy  had  taken  bitterly  to  heart  the  discomfiture  of 
the  expedition,  the  failure  in  generol  of  which  the  cap- 
tain placed  heavily  across  his  heart  and  mind,  whilst 
the  young  lieutenant  as  bitterly  reproached  his  own 
gullibility  and  want  of  judgment  in  connection  with 
the  enforced  surrender  of  his  own  particular  section. 
At  the  camp  they  awaited  impatiently  the  arrival  of  the 
horses  which  had  been  picketted  some  fifty  miles  away 
when  Musquito  had  started  the  men  along  what  they 
now  recognised  had  been  a  false  trail  and  about  the 
roughest  he  could  find  through  the  bush  and  rocky 
fastnesses. 

It  was  a  relief  indeed  when  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
next  day  their  steeds  arrived  in  charge  of  the  handful 
of  men  who  had  been  doing  picket  duty. 

The  half-famished  men  fell  to  the  provisions,  which 
quickly  were  unpacked.     The  supply  was  very  limited, 
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SO  that  strict  half-ration  allowances  were  doled  out,  for 
the  trip  back  to  Hobart  had  to  be  considered,  and  even 
with  the  help  of  supplies  that  would  doubtless  be  ob- 
tainable from  station  houses  en  route,  care  had  to  be 
exercised. 

Defenceless,  but  for  half-a-dozen  weapons  that  the 
remount  men  had  brought,  there  was  nothing  for  it 
but  to  make  their  weary  way  homeward,  though  Cap- 
tain Bonner  saw  fit  to  send  messengers,  of  whom 
O'Grady  was  one,  to  advise  Westbury,  Perth,  and 
Launceston  military  posts  of  the  state  of  affairs,  so 
that  they  could  take  what  steps  seemed  advisable, 
under  the  circumstances. 

We  draw  a  veil  over  the  details  concerning  the  trip 
back — of  the  dismay  of  the  various  settlers  as  they,  at 
first  dumbfounded,  gradually  grasped  the  truth  that 
this  strong  military  force  had,  almost  without  a  blow 
being  struck,  been  made  prisoners  by  Brady  and  his 
desperadoes ;  of  the  barely  disguised  looks  of  contempt 
which  these  settlers  could  not  avoid  even  when  court- 
eously and  hospitably  receiving  and  outwardly  com- 
miserating with  the  plight  of  the  defeated  men;  how 
gradually  the  whole  force  was  again  clothed  and  booted, 
more  or  less  comfortably ;  how,  at  dead  of  night,  they 
crept,  a  motley  crowd  of  scarecrows,  back  into  Hobart ; 
how  afterwards  their  lives  were  made  a  misery  because 
each  red-coat  became  the  butt  for  the  coarsest  of  jests 
from  the  lowest  members  of  the  community,  whilst 
both  hidden  and  open  carcasms  were  poured  upon  their 
devoted  heads  by  small  boys  and  even  by  many  of  the 
better  class  of  citizens.  They  were  the  laughing- 
stock of  the  whole  island. 

The  Lieutenant-Governor  himself  arraigned  the  offi- 
cers. Austerely  and  with  magistrative  judgment  he 
questioned  them,  but  at  the  last,  against  his  will,  he  was 
forced  to  confess  that  he  had  no  just  reprimand  to 
make. 

Bonner  and  a  party  of  his  men,  all  now  fairly  raving 
with  the  desire  for  revenge,  accompanied  by  ex- 
perienced buslimen  as  guides,  left  for  the  mountains 
by  way  of  Bothwell  with  the  idea  of  joining  forces  with 
the  contingent  that  had  been  sent  from  Launceston 
to  scour  the  ranges  in  search  of  the  impudent  outlaw 
gang.  But,  alas,  whilst  the  men  in  regimentals  were 
skirting  the  Great  Lake,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  Launces- 
ton men,  were  rounding  the  smaller  lakes    near    the 
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Chudleign  part  of  the  big  mountain  plateau,  whilst 
they  were  stumbling  through  long  brown  flats  of 
treacherous  marsh  they  only  disturbed  the  haunts  of 
commorants  and  plovers;  of  wild  ducks  and  black 
swans,  the  whirring  of  whose  wings  grated  upon  the 
ear-drums  as  their  myriad  bodies  shadowed  the  sun ; 
native  hens,  with  their  crosscut-saw  gutteral  cries  and 
constant  rushing  of  their  long  legs  into  neighbouring 
undergrowth,  and  shrieking,  remonstrant  black 
cockatoos.  Aye,  all  of  these  the  mighty  soldiery  dis- 
turbed, but  nary  an  outlaw,  unless  a  black  figure  seen 
on  a  distant  cliff  one  day  were  such. 

Then,  one  day  whilst  the  forces  were  still  diligently 
scouring  the  mountain  tops  news  came  to  Hobart  Town 
that  the  outlaws  had  just  been  met  with  in  considerable 
numbers  whilst  visiting  and  robbing  several  of  the  new 
farms  which  striped  the  banks  of  the  Derwent  between 
the  capital  and  the  River's  mouth. 

But  none  had  seen  McCabe  amongst  them,  for  the 
very  good  reason  that,  although  outsiders  knew  it  not 
at  the  moment,  Brady  had  drummed  the  ruffian  out 
of  his  gang.  The  attack  on  the  ex-warder  at  The 
Den  had  been  the  ante-climax  to  a  long  series  of  bru- 
talities of  which  he  had  either  been  the  instigator 
or  the  actual  perpetrator.  For  the  last  time  he  had 
disregarded  Brady's  repeated  warnings. 

With  the  nevvs  of  the  attacks  on  the  Derwent  River 
settlements  went  forth  Stonehouse  and  more  furious 
men  of  his  company — both  overland  and  in  row-boats 
they  went,  and  with  them  a  large  number  of  Hobart 
Town  citizens. 

But  it  proved  to  be  another  wild-goose  chase.  Cripps 
wasn't  mixed  up  with  these  latter  expeditions,  for  he 
was  under  medical  treatment  for  that  wounded  shoul- 
der. In  the  interim,  he  had  made  numerous  friends 
amongst  the  citizens,  and  his  figure  became  a  well- 
known  sight  to  the  resident  populace,  and  the  smallest 
urchins  nudged  one  another  and  pointed  to  the  big 
smiling  fat  man  as  he  waddled  the  streets,  as  in  awe- 
struck whispers  they  spoke  of  him  as  the  hero  who'd 
tried  to  fight  the  Brady  gang  single  handed,  for  extra- 
vagant accounts  of  his  impetuous,  rash  act  at  The 
Den  had  somehow  been  spread  abroad. 

Cripps  himself,  not  for  a  single  waking  hour,  had 
the  thoughts  of  his  brother  absent  from  his  mind,  but 
with  the  latter's  departure  from  Port  Arthur  all  links 
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in  the  chain  of  recognition  seemed  to  be  lost. 

Then  suddenly  one  day  came  a  recollection  of  the 
muffled  figure  amongst  the  bandits  which  had  dis- 
turbed somewhat  his  equanimity  at  The  Den.  Yes,  the 
head  and  contour  which  had  then  haunted  him  were 
the  resemblance  to  his  brother  Jim's !  But  it  needed  only 
a  frown  of  deep  thought  for  a  minute  or  two  to  dis- 
sipate any  idea  of  the  possibility  of  the  outlaw's  being 
his  brother.  It  was  a  symmetrical  resemblance  merely. 
As  for  the  thought  of  Jim  being  a  bushranger — "pooh !" 
Cripps  laughed  aloud  and  dismissed  it  altogether  from 
his  mind. 


CHAPTER  X. 


THE  FATE  OF  BURROWS. 

Shortly  after  the  affair  at  The  Den,  Cripps,  with  a 
few  men  of  the  same  regiment,  was  transferred  to  Sor- 
rel, one  of  the  nearest  military  outposts,  and  but  a 
few  miles  directly  across  the  Derwent  from  Hobart, 
where  they  exchanged  positions  with  a  similar  number 
who  had  been  stationed  there  during  a  comparatively 
monotonous  twelve  months. 

They  had  scarcely  settled  down  before  exciting  news 
was  brought  to  the  camp.  Brady  and  his  gang  were 
in  the  vicinity. 

Two  stations  had  been  plundered  in  one  clay;  blood- 
less affairs  because  the  surprises  had  been  so  completely 
effected  that  no  attempt  at  defence  had  been  possible. 

Guided  by  a  couple  of  mounted  troopers,  an  arm  of 
the  Civil  Service  which  was  just  then  being  initiated 
in  the  Colony,  wearying  days  were  spent  in  the  usual 
fruitless  quest. 

Then  it  was  that  Lieutenant  Gunn  split  his 
forces  for  reconnoitreing  purposes.  The  orders 
given  were  to  act  very  warily  and  for  the  whole  of 
the  party  (some  fifty  strong,  and  including  many 
civilians),  to  meet  again  by  sundown  at  the  junction  of 
two  cattle  tracks,  a  spot  in  the  bush  which  it  was 
thought  would  be  easy  to  find  by  all  parties.  There  they 
were  to  compare  notes  and  decide  upon  their  next  stage 
of  operations  by  the  result. 

After  aimlessly  wandering  through  the  aisles  of  big 
Napoleanic  wars. 

Cripps  found  himself  in  charge  of  a  couple  of  pri- 
vates—O'Grady,  the  finely-built  and  ever-cheery 
Irishman,  and  Horrocks,  a  phlegmatic  veteran  of  the 
gum  trees  and  becoming  saturated  by  the  damp  under- 
growth, they  accidently  stumbled  on  a  footprint  in  a 
muddy  hollow.  From  this  starting  point  the  fern  and 
heathy  undergrowth  had  visibly  been  depressed  in  a 
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thin  irregular  line. 

"Shure  an'  it  may  be  Brady  himself  or  p'raps  wan  av 
his  scouts,"  ventured  O'Grady. 

" 'Tmust  be!"  grunted  Cripps  excitedly.  "I  reckon 
if  we  follow  it — it  may  lead  us  to  their  camp." 

And  visions  of  glory  as  he  reported  the  sequel  to 
Lieutenant  Gum,  and  of  consequent  promotion  because 
of  a  successful  onslaught,  concluding  with  the  capture 
of  Brady  himself,  burst  upon  his  imagination.  Cripps's 
imagination  was  always  of  the  very  best.  This  was, 
however,  the  most  vivid  of  the  score  of  dreams  that 
had  already  been  his  on  the  subject  of  the  capture  of 
the  King  o:f  the  Bushrangers. 

So  eagerly  he  gathered  his  tired  limbs  together,  and 
with  the  buoyant  Irishman  and  the  stolid-faced  ve- 
teran, followed  the  trail. 

To  understand  what  they  were  actually  approaching, 

it  may  be  as  well  to  make  a  degression. 
*         *         *         * 

As  an  individual  insect  may  be  lost  amidst  a  con- 
glomerate mass,  so  when  in  the  early  days  Van  Die- 
men's  Land  was  smothered  in  a  fog  of  crime,  the  re- 
cords of  the  individual  human  often  escaped  notice, 
except  by  the  restricted  fev/  residents  in  the  district 
most  directly  affected. 

Such  was  the  case  with  Burrows,  whose  career  as 
a  bushranger  was  so  short  that  the  title  is  almost  a 
misnomer. 

Burrows  originally  had  been  transported  on  sus- 
picion of  being  an  accomplice  of  criminals.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  he  was  a  typical  English  rustic,  quite  ig- 
norant of  the  wiles  and  wickedness  that  existed  out- 
side the  boundaries  of  his  own  village.  It  was  this 
very  innocence,  on  his  removal  to  another  parish,  which 
caused  him  to  be  found  on  three  different  occasions, 
in  the  company  of  hard  drinkers  and  horsey  men,  who 
v/ere  being  kept  under  close  police  surveillance. 

Tasmanian  historians  are  well  agreed  that  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  transportees  were  sent  out 
for  the  most  rivial  offences,  and  that  the  black  annals 
of  crime  which  afterwards  were  to  be  recorded  were 
traceable  almost  altogether  to  the  brutal  treatment 
that  occasionally  such  men  received,  not  only  from  the 
prison  excess  of  discipline,  but,  shame  to  say,  even  from 
comparatively  large  numbers  of  the  private  masters. 

Puffed  up  by  their  unaccustomed  possession  of  la- 
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borers  of  their  own,  added  to  by  their  next  to  absolute 
powers  of  despotism  over  men  of  their  own  flesh  and 
blood,  and  taking  anvantage  of  the  example  set  of 
official  tyranny,  some  colonial  masters  evinced  a  spirit 
of  vindirtiveness  that  apparently  gloried  in  the  op- 
pression of  the  miserable  human  dogs  whose  misfor- 
tune it  was  to  be  assigned  to  their  tender  mercies. 

Burrows,  an  experienced  ploughman,  fell  into  the 
clutches  of  Trevor,  one  of  this  unfavourable  type. 

The  poor  fellow's  heart  bounded  with  joy  at  the  first 
hint  of  an  assignment  v/hich  wohld  not  only  give  him 
employment  of  a  congenial  nature,  but  would  also 
free  him  from  the  debasing  influences  of  the  chain 
gang. 

Later,  when  he  reached  the  smiling  homestead  on 
the  banks  of  the  silvery  Derwent,  with  its  surround- 
ing wealth  of  scenry,  and  breathed  in  the  invigorating 
atmosphere  perfumed  with  the  breath  of  innumerable 
golden-blossomed  wattles,  his  state  of  bliss  was  such 
that  on  the  first  night  he  knelt  and  thanked  his  Crea- 
tor for  the  peacefulness  of  the  lot  that  had  now  fallen 
to  him. 

But  Trevor  soon  undeceived  him. 

Burrows  made  a  bad  impression  on  his  first  morn- 
ing. He  had  the  temerity  to  pluck  three  or  four  roses 
to  please  his  master's  three-years-old  girl.  Burrows 
loved  children,  and  little  Miss  Trevor  was  a  particu- 
larly dainty  little  morsel. 

But  when  the  mite,  with  face  all  aflush  with  plea- 
sure, showed  the  posies  and  prattled  of  the  way  in 
which  she  had  come  by  them,  the  mother  held  up  her 
hands  in  horror,  the  whilst  the  father,  with  a  mut- 
tered curse,  arose  hastily,  and  with  a  stern  frown,  went 
outside  and  there  and  then  brought  the  presumptuous 
scoundrel  to  his  bearings. 

He  wasn't  going  to  have  the  cunning  miscreant  at- 
tempt to  ingratiate  himself  with  an  honest  family  by 
this  or  by  any  other  means.  An  ulterior  object  was 
behind  it  all ;  very  probably  the  newcomer  only  wanted 
to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  ways  of  the 
household  as  a  precursor  to  robbing  the  homestead  and 
perhaps  at  the  same  time  murdering  them  all  in  their 
beds. 

During  the  next  two  days  Burrows  learned  to  tremble 
at  the  very  sight  of  his  master.  Though  he  worked 
conscientiously  and  well,  Trevor  never  came  near  with- 
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out  making  use  of  some  bullying  or  insulting  expres- 
sion, and  without  any  provocation  habitually  kicked 
him  brutally,  and  on  one  occasion,  in  his  unreasoning 
folly,  struck  him  viciously  across  the  face  with  a  bul- 
lock whip  because  he  fancied,  or  chose  to  fancy,  that  a 
suspicion  of  a  smile  floated  over  Burrows'  face  when 
a  more  vindictive  threat  than  usual  had  been  made  use 
of. 

On  the  third  day  a  ploughshare  broke  through  com- 
ing in  contact  with  a  hidden  root.  This  almost  cer- 
tainly would  not  have  happened  had  not  the  near  ap- 
proach of  Trevor  tmporarily  confusd  his  srvant's  mind. 

The  settler  became  ungovernable  in  his  wrath.  It 
was  against  the  law  for  a  master  personally  to  inflict 
bodily  punishment,  though,  as  far  as  minor  chastise- 
ments such  as  those  already  alluded  to  were  concerned, 
this  law  was  mostly  observed  in  the  breach. 

But  "the  full  vocabulary  of  insulting  expletives  could 
be  used,  and  Trevor  exhausted  these  completely 
before  finishing  by  despatching  his  victim  to  a  magis- 
trate with  a  note  charging  him  with  gross  careless- 
ness.    Such  evidence  did  not  need  substantiating. 

Burrows  received  thirty  lashes  and  returned  to  the 
only  home  that  was  open  to  him  on  God's  earth. 

No  attention  was  paid  to  his  lacerated,  quivering 
flesh,  so  he  passed  a  night  of  agony. 

As  he  painfully  started  off  to  work  the  next  morn- 
ing his  master  accosted  him: 

"Well,  Burrows,"  he  sneered,  "I  hope  you  have 
learned  the  lesson  of  carefulness  by  your  experience 
of  yesterday." 

Despite  a  strong  effort  at  self-repression,  Burrows 
could  not  help  a  furtive  glance  of  disgust. 

Trevor,  was  was  eyeing  him  closely,  noticed  it  and 
scowled  darkly: 

"You  dog!"   hissed   he.     "You'd   show   your  d 

impertinence  to  me,  would  j^ou?  It's  clear  that  flog- 
ging wasn't  laid  on  hard  enough.  Curse  you !  I'll 
remedy  that.  There  are  three  hundred  holes  to  be 
bored  into  those  fencing  posts  to-day.  Get  at  it  and 
see  hat  they're  finished." 

He  laughed  with  heartless  maliciousness  as,  walking 
away,  he  added: 

"That  job  will  keep  your  back  raw  and  make  you 
remember  your  flogging,  at  any  rate.* 

The  excruciating  pain  which  the  poor  wretch  suf- 
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fered  as  he  laboriously  worked  with  the  auger  that 
day  can  well  be  imagined. 

At  nightfall  some  sixty  holes  were  still  unbored. 

Counterfeiting  a  rage  which,  under  the  attendant 
circumstances,  he  could  not  possibly  feel,  the  callous 
settler  next  day  personally  hauled  his  victim  before 
the  beforementioned  magistrate  and  charged  him  with 
deliberate  shirking,  and  asked,  as  a  special  favour 
from  his  magisterial  friend,  that  the  delinquent  should 
be  made  an  example  of. 

"Fifty  lashes !"  was  the  verdict. 

Then,  whilst  the  flagellating  was  in  course  of  pro- 
gress, Trevor  stood  by  smoking,  and  in  his  refinement 
of  cruelty  frequently  removed  his  pipe  so  as  to  be 
able  to  admonish  the  executioner  to — 

"Lay  it  on  hard!   Harder!   Harder!" 

For  two  days  Burrows  lay  prostrated  by  the  treat- 
ment which  he  had  received. 

Trevor  now  went  to  the  magistrate  and  laid  a  charge 
of  malingering,  but,  to  his  surprise,  the  magistrate 
adopted  the  unusual  course  of  calling  and  viewing  for 
himself  the  position  before  recording  another  verdict. 

To  Trevor's  disgust,  he  deferred  judgment  until  the 
next  day  at  least. 

But  the  next  day  a  hue  and  cry  was  raised,  for 
Burrows  was  missing! 

A  gun  and  ammunition  and  food  were  also  found  to 
be  missing  from  a  shepherd's  hut  half  a  mile  away. 

The  neighbours  were  quickly  collected,  and  together 
with  three  or  four  troopers  and  the  magistrate  him- 
self to  lend  a  distinctive  authority  to  the  proceed- 
ings, entered  upon  their  task  of  scouring  the  district 
thoroughly. 

Two  days  later  news  was  received  that  an  isolated 
farmhouse,  occupied  at  the  time  by  the  female  mem- 
bers only,  had  been  taken  possession  of  by  an  armed 
bushranger. 

Beyond  accepting  the  contents  of  a  purse  which  the 
terror-stricken  housewife  had  handed  over  unso- 
licitedly,  the  outlaw  had  satisfied  himself  by  taking 
with  him  a  bagful  of  provisions  and  by  helping  himself 
to  all  the  ammunition  he  could  conveniently  carry. 

From  the  description  given,  it  was  readily  recog- 
nised that  the  outlaw  could  have  been  none  other  than 
the  escaped  farm  hand. 

Trevor  self-righteously  lifted  his  eyes  to  heaven  and 
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gave  thanks  for  having  been  delivered  from  such  a 
scoundrel;  no  additional  proof  was  needed  that  the 
stand-off  treatment  he  had  accorded  his  servant  had 
been  the  right  policy  to  pursue. 

The  search  was  continued  for  several  days  with  un- 
abated zeal,  then,  as  no  further  traces  of  the  culprit 
could  be  discovered,  they  arrived  at  a  unanimous  con- 
clusion that  he  must  have  joined  one  of  the  large  bandit 
gangs  towards  which,  at  that  period,  most  of  the  con- 
vict escapees  seemed  naturally  to  gravitate. 

But  Trevor  could  not  readily  settle  down  again  into 
the  normal  current  of  his  life.  Repeatedly  he  de- 
clared that  he  would  have  his  man  again,  dead  or  alive. 
No  convict  had  hitherto  succeeded  in  escaping  from 
him,  though  several  had  made  the  attempt. 

He  had  his  reputation  in  this  matter  to  consider;  a 
master  who  allov/ed  his  servants  to  take  to  the  bush 
was  always  regarded  with  suspicion  by  the  ruling  au- 
thorities.    It  was  the  one  deadly  sin. 

So  much  did  the  matter  prey  upon  his  mind  that  he 
was  constantly  to  be  seen  roving  on  horseback  for  many- 
miles  around  the  homestead,  always  with  his  gun  ready 
for  action  and  v/ith  eyes  alert  for  any  signs  of  his 
v/hilom  servant. 

One  day,  in  company  with  his  sixteen-year-old  son, 
he  was  riding  along  a  paling  splitters'  track  in  the 
dense  bush  when  a  report  rang  out  and  Trevor  dropped 
from  his  horse  with  a  groan.  That  was  the  last  sound 
he  ever  uttered. 

The  lad,  whose  habit  it  was  to  adopt  exactly  his 
father's  attitude  with  regard  to  his  behaviour  to  the 
assigned  servants,  noted  the  smoke  hovering  and  fired 
at  random. 

Another  report  from  the  bush  and  the  boy  was  hit 
on  the  shoulder.  He,  too,  fell  from  the  the  saddle, 
and  then,  with  some  presence  of  mind,  outstretched 
himself  and  remained,  but  for  an  occasional  involun- 
tary quiver,  quite  rigid. 

Burrows,  with  wild  staring  eyes,  emerged  from  the 
bush,  looked  at  the  prostrate  figures,  kicked  that  of 
hi3  late  oppressor  savagely  and  that  of  the  lad  with 
less  force  and  ejaculated: 

vVell,  that  settles  it — now  it's  only  Brady's  gang 
left  for  me." 

He  picked  up  the  body  of  the  settler  and,  being  a 
strong  man  physically,  pitched  it  into  the  adjoining 
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undergrowth,  and  after  treating  the  boy  with  as  little 
ceremony,  departed. 

But  though  he  attempted  to  reach  the  desperado 
gang,  he  never  accomplished  the  task.  In  his  efforts 
to  do  so  he  got  hopelessly  lost  in  the  bush ;  his  stock 
of  provisions  gave  out  and  he  was  only  saved  from 
starvation  by  the  occasional  small  bird  or  ring-tail 
opossum  which  he  managed  to  shoot. 

At  last,  when  nearly  exhausted,  and  v/hen  unknown 
to  himself  he  had  in  his  aimless  wanderings  meandered 
to  within  twelve  m.iles  of  the  place  of  his  last  and  fatal 
misdeed,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  bring  down  a 
wallaby. 

At  the  time  he  was  in  a  ravine,  one  side  of  which 
consisted  of  a  rocky  slope  some  two  hundred  feet  in 
height,  the  opposite  slope  being  clad  with  verdure  and 
of  a  more  gradual  descent.  In  the  gorge  a  little  stream 
was  bubbling. 

Ravenously  he  tore  the  still  quivering  meat  with  his 
teeth  and  ten  minutes  later  heaved  a  broken  sigh  of 
relief  as  he  kindled  a  fire  with  his  flint-lock  and,  spit- 
ting the  rest  of  the  animal,  proceeded  to  roast  it. 

He  lay  and  watched  the  progress  of  the  culinary 
operation,  the  whilst  his  thoughts,  as  they  so  often 
had  done  of  late,  reverted  to  scenes  of  his  boyhood. 

Great  rocky  boulders  were  all  around  him,  but  just 
where  he  lay  was  a  shrubbery  of  small  ferns,  and  he 
was  lying  on  these  as  a  mattress.  The  mid-day  sun 
shone  down  upon  him,  and  presently  its  effect  was  such 
that  it  made  him  doze,  and  from  this  gradually  to  pass 
into  a  sound  dreamless  slumber,  the  first  that  he  had 
had  for  many  a  day.     .     .     . 

From  behind  the  rocks  and  down  the  hillside  come 
furtively  stealing  black  figures,  led  by  a  weird  appari- 
tion decked  with  gum  boughs,  flowers  and  wattle  blos- 
som, and  with  body  clay-picked  to  represent  a  skele- 
ton. Unkempt  hair  hangs  in  disorderly  ringlets  over 
face  and  neck.  Each  figure  is  armed  with  waddy  and 
spear  and  also  carries  a  thin  flint-like  stone  or  a  sea- 
shell  in  its  other  hand. 

Nearer  and  nearer  they  approach  the  sleeping  Bur- 
rows, each  keeping  a  respectful  distance  behind  the 
leader,  and  step  by  step  rhythmetically  moving  as  the 
latter  moves.     Stealhily  they  approach.     .     .     . 

It  was  crazy  Meg,  an  aboriginal  woman,  whose  brain 
having  been  turned  by  the  gross  ill-treatment  that 
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she  had  been  subjected  to  by  white  scoundrels,  had 
raised  an  Amazon  band  of  avengers,  who  at  this  period 
were  doing  blood-thirsty  deeds  whenever  they  came 
across  isolated  "black  snakes,"  as  they  indiscrimin- 
ately called  all  members  of  the  white  race. 

Mer  light  step  soon  brought  her  to  the  sleeper's  side ; 
she  hesitated  but  a  moment  and  then,  crash!  her 
waddy  descended. 

A  groan  came  from  Burrows,  who  opened  his  eyes 
and  confusedly  attempted  to  rise. 

A  second  blow  from  the  again  uplifted  weapon  and 
he  sank  heavily  back  unconscious. 

Then  it  was  that  the  black  women  started  a  chant 
of  victory,  the  whilst  the  maniac  bound  the  limbs  and 
body  of  their  victim  round  and  round  and  round  again 
with  rushes  that  her  companions  collected  and  handed 
to  her,  till  at  the  last  Burrows  was  almost  as  com- 
pletely swathed  as  a  mummy. 

The  chants  and  intermittent  yells  of  triumph  in- 
creased as  an  encircling  dance  began.  Slow  the  move- 
ment was  at  first,  but  soon  it  became  accelerated  as  the 
circle  ever  narrowed,  till  at  length,  when  within  arm's 
length,  the  virago  Meg  paused  and,  using  a  sharp  shell, 
with  a  firm  hand  mad©  a  long  incision  in  the  cheek  of 
the  unconscious  Burrows.  With  a  whoop  of  fiendish 
delight  she  bounded  on,  tossing  her  limbs  about  like 
the  very  devil  incarnate. 

With  blood  streaming  from  his  face  Burrows  was 
showing  signs  of  reviving,  and  when  immediately  after- 
wards a  second  harriden  gashed  his  other  cheek,  his 
eyes  opened  and  he  opened  his  mouth  as  though  to  call 
out. 

But  no  sound  camie,,  for  a  third  infuriated  figure 
thrust  a  stone  between  his  jaws  and  wedged  it  in  firmly 
by  blows,  which  displaced  most  of  his  teeth.  Again 
a  deep  cut  and  his  left  ear  was  nearly  severed  from 
his  head;  again,  again,  the  torturers  proceeded  with 
their  fiendish  work,  and  Burrows'  face  was  already 
mutilated  terribly  when  a  spear  suddenly  alighted  al- 
most in  the  midst  of  them,  and  with  point  imbedded 
in  the  ground  vibrating. 

It  was  the  signal  from  a  scout.  In  an  instant  all 
was  deathly  silence — and  in  another  instant  the  whole 
dozen  vampires,  following  the  lead  set  by  crazy  Meg, 
were  scaling  the  rocky  heights  that  formed  the  western 
boundary  of  the  gorge. 
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Five  minutes  later  there  was  a  crc^shing  through  the 
brushwood  of  the  opposite  hill  and  presently  into  view 
came  three  armed  men  in  regimentals;  they  were 
Cripps  and  his  companions. 

So  Burrows,  the  escaped  convict  and  prospective 
bushranger,  again  fell  into  the  clutches  of  the  law. 

The  picture  quick  told  its  own  story. 

Silently  the  three  troopers  viewed  the  evidence — the 
spear  sticking  in  the  ground,  three  or  four  discarded 
waddies,  blood-stained  stones  and  shells,  and  foremost 
of  all,  the  ghastly  visage  itself. 

As  they  attempted  to  remove  the  cruel  gag  a  stream 
of  blood  poured  forth  from  mouth  and  nostrils. 

The  victim  was  quite  unrecognisable,  but  one  of  the 
troopers,  picking  up  the  gun,  found  that  it  bore  the 
name  of  Trevor  cut  in  the  stock.  Then  they  guessed 
his  identity  correctly. 

Whilst  Horrocks  remained  on  the  lookout  O'Grady 
proceeded  to  the  creek  to  bring  water  in  his  cap  to 
bathe  the  gory  wounds,  whilst  the  sergeant  drew  his 
knife  preparatory  to  severing  the  grass-tree  bonds.  But 
before  he  could  use  it  a  cry  rang  out  from  the  sentinel. 

He  had  seen  that  which  caused  his  heart  to  leap  to 
his  mouth.  One  warning  shout  he  gave,  then  fairly 
springing  for  shelter  landed  by  and  crouched  behind 
one  of  the  adjacent  boulders. 

The  others  hesitated,  uncertain  of  the  point  of  at- 
tack. 

"The  hill !  the  stones !"  shouted  the  man  behind  the 
rocks,  pointing. 

Then  they  heard  a  rumbling  noise  overhead  and 
understood. 

A  miniature  avalanche  was  descending.  Quickly 
though  they  moved  the  first  few  of  the  descending  vol- 
ley of  big  stones  crashed  amongst  them,  chipping  and 
scattering  fragments  in  all  directions  as  they  fell. 
O'Grady,  by  the  stream,  was  hit  by  a  boulder  and  fell 
with  four  ribs  broken,  whence  he  succeeded  in  pain- 
fully crawling  to  the  shelter  of  another  huge  rock, 
whilst  missiles  of  all  sizes  bounded  and  flew  over  his 
body.  Cripps  escaped  miraculously  with  but  a  cut 
or  two  from  flying  fragments;  the  helpless  Burrows 
was  early  hit,  but  still  the  missiles  descended  in  vol- 
leys and  in  their  twos  and  threes,  and  they  never 
ceased  till  at  length  one,  with  a  sickening  crash,  landed 
and  remained  on  the  crushed  remnants  of  the  head  of 
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Burrows. 

It  was  the  grizzled  Waterloo  veteran  who  relieved 
the  situation.  Unnoticed,  for  the  Amazons  on  the  cliff 
kept  themselves  carefully  hidden,  he  had  managed  to 
crawl  some  distance  down  the  ravine  whence  he  had 
experienced  no  difficulty  in  ascending  the  cliff.  Tak- 
ing the  assailants  on  the  flank,  he  fired  a  single  shot 
from  his  musket. 

A  gin  was  hit,  reeled,  overbalanced  and  rolled  down 
the  incline,  finally  alighting  on  the  head  and  shoulders 
of  Cripps,  who,  curious  to  know  the  source  of  the  shot, 
was  just  in  the  act  of  cautiously  projecting  himself 
from  behind  his  sheltering  boulder. 

The  effect  of  this  one  shot  was  electrical  otherwise, 
for  with  wild  beast  snarls  from  her  followers,  and  a 
frightful  shrieking  laugh  from  the  maniacal  leader, 
the  rest  of  the  viragos,  with  a  bound,  lost  themselves 
in  the  adjacent  scrub,  from  whence  the  shrieks  grew 
less  appalling  to  the  ear  till  .they  were  silenced  by  dis- 
tance. 

Down  below  Cripps  was  having  the  cuddle  of  his  life. 
The  gin  had  not  been  seriously  hit,  and  the  fall  seemed 
strangely  enough  only  to  have  increased  her  agility 
and  her  fury. 

She  was  a  buxom  creature,  and  had  a  thick  woolly 
grizzled  moustache  and  a  pointed  tuft  of  whisker  grew 
on  her  chin,  features  that  added  to  a  wide  open  mouth, 
showing  two  only  monstrous  molars,  gave  her,  at  close 
quarters,  anything  but  a  lover-like  appearance.  The 
glint  in  her  eyes  as  she  rolled  them,  showing  the  yellow 
white,  was  that  of  a  wild  beast.  Cripps,  taken  by  such 
utter  surprise,  was,  for  the  moment,  completely  at  her 
mercy.  She  tore  at  his  hair  and  scratched  his  face 
distressfully,  then,  getting  finger  and  thumb  in  his 
nostrils,  she  began  tearing  fiendishly  at  those  organs. 

Then  it  was  that  O'Grady,  who  at  first,  despite  his 
injuries,  was  disposed  to  laugh  at  the  situation,  by 
an  effort  that  caused  him  considerable  pain,  managed 
to  heave  a  stone,  which,  catching  the  virago  on  the 
head,  diverted  her  attention  for  the  moment.  This 
was  Cripps'  chance;  he  launched  forth  a  wrestler's 
trick  that  he  had  learned  in  the  Old  Country,  and  in  a 
trice  was  now  the  uppermost  man. 

His  strength  being  prodigious,  he  had  no  difficulty 
then  in  holding  his  own  till  Horrocks,  coming  on  the 
scene,  bound  the  captive,  and  she  lay,    with    breast 
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heaving  and  mouth  siptting  vilely  at  her  captors — the 
last  weapon  of  offence  remaining  to  her. 

Cripps'  luck  was  in — he'd  got  two  prisoners,  though 
the  pity  of  it !  one  of  them  was  a  dead  one. 

As  he  arose  he  cast  such  a  lugubrious  look  at  his 
fair  captive  that  a  groan  of  pain  proceeded  from 
O'Grady,  whose  risible  faculties  had  been  worked  upon 
by  the  sight  as  he  was  painfully  making  his  way  to- 
wards the  trysting  ground. 

O'Grady  found  that  laughter  was  no  proper  con- 
comitant for  broken  ribs. 

Leaving  the  body  of  Burrows,  the  party  laboriously 
started  off  to  meet  the  main  body  of  the  pursuers.  But 
it  was  not  long  before  the  arm-bound  lady  gave  further 
evidence  of  her  unconquerable  spirit.  She  sat  down 
on  the  ground  and  neither  threats  nor  cajollery  could 
induce  her  either  to  rise  or  to  end  voluntarily  the  series 
of  hysterical  shrieks  which  she  set  up. 

At  length  they  gagged  her  and  tied  her  legs,  and 
Cripps  and  Horrocks,  to  their  respective  individual  dis- 
comfiture, took  it  in  turns  to  carry  her  pick-a-back. 

In  any  case,  they  could  only  proceed  slowly  because 
of  the  injury  to  the  Irishman  who,  though  he  at- 
tempted to  hide  his  sufferings,  was  stumbling  along  in 
agony.  They  would  not  leave  him,  though  he  implored 
them  to  do  so  and  to  send  back  a  stretcher  party  that 
would  make  better  progress. 

Nor  would  O'Grady  listen  to  their  plan  of  releasing 
the  gin  so  that  they  could  devote  all  their  attention  to 
his  assistance,  but  instead  he  renewed  his  entreaties 
to  be  allowed  to  remain  behind,  making  solemn  volun- 
tary promises  to  remain  watchful,  gun  in  hand,  so  that 
there  need  be  no  fear  of  his  meeting  an  ill-fate  at  the 
hands  of  the  Amazons  should  they,  having  silently  re- 
turned, be  now  on  the  look  out  for  just  such  a  chance. 

At  length,  so  unsatisfying  was  their  rate  of  pro- 
gress, that  Cripps  and  Horrocks  drew  straws,  and  it 
fell  to  the  latter's  lot  to  push  on  ahead  with  all  possible 
celerity  for  the  purpose  of  getting  assistance. 

Cripps  and  O'Grady  sat  down  on  a  log,  the  bound 
gin  lying  at  their  feet  apparently  either  in  a  deep  sleep 
or  in  a  stupor  of  utter  exhaustion. 

It  was  a  very  desultory  conversation  with  which  the 
soldiers  beguiled  the  time,  mostly  confined  to  casual 
enquiries  from  Cripps  as  to  how  his  comrade  now  felt 
and  a  resultant  monosyllabic  reply  from  the  latter. 
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So  an  hour  wore  away,  and  the  shadows  of  the  bush 
now  showed  no  rays  of  slanted  sunshine  streaking 
through  their  sombreness. 

Something  whizzed  by  the  sergeant's  head.  He 
looked  up  with  a  start,  and  at  the  same  moment  his 
chimney-pot  headpiece  was  carried  into  the  scrub, 
pierced  by  a  short  spear,  which  impaled  it  in  its  flight. 

O'Grady  was  quick  with  his  musket  and  let  fly  at 
haphazard.  It  hurt  someone  —  that  someone  was 
O'Grady. 

But  Cripps  now  was  wide  awake  and  standing  at  bay 
with  musket  ready.  Eagerly  he  peered  into  the  sombre 
bush,  but  could  see  nothing.  On  top  of  the  sloping 
log  he  then  climbed  till  he  was  twelve  feet  above 
ground,  still  nothing  in  the  nature  of  what  lie  was 
looking  for  could  be  seen. 

Both  he  and  O'Grady,  in  the  tension  of  the  moment, 
had  forgotten  their  prisoner.  With  a  start  Cripps  re- 
called her  to  mind,  and,  glancing  in  her  direction,  was 
astonished  to  see  her  unbound  and  fairly  leaping  to- 
wards the  butt  of  the  log  on  which  he  stood,  around 
which  a  second  black  figure  was  already  disappearing 
— a  lithe  and  sinewy  form  that  the  sergeant  could  not 
possibly  mistake.  It  was  the  redoubtable  Musquito. 
So  dumb-founded  was  Cripps  at  the  unexpected  ap- 
parition that,  though  his  hand  was  on  the  trigger,  he 
had  not  the  presence  of  mind  to  pull  it.  When  he  did 
it  was  in  the  direction  of  a  rustling  sound  which  came 
from  the  adjacent  jungle.  * 

Musquito's  gutteral  laugh  replied — it  wounded 
Cripps'  sensibilities. 

Then  from  the  shelter  came  a  taunting  call. 

"Come  longa  me,  p'feller  Cripps.  Me  catch-em 
p'feller  Brady,  big  bush-a-ranger  p'for  you.  Come 
longa  me,  p'feller  sojer  Cripps.     Come  longa  me." 

"Whisht!  God  save  me!  an'  betune  ye  an'  me, 
phwat  is  it  thot's  spakin'  at  all  ?"  queried  O'Grady,  who 
had  seen  nothing  of  the  quick  movements  of  the  two 
aborigines. 

Cripps'  voice  shook  with  nervous  rage:  "It's  that 
d Musquito.     He's  loosed  our  prisoner  and  " 

Another  spear  flew  by  his  head. 

Cripps,  all  sense  of  dignity  lost,  sprang  recklessly 
from  his  exposed  perch  on  the  log  and  crashed  heavily 
into  the  brushwood. 

"Ha !  Ha !  Ha !     Ta-ta  p'feller  Cripps.     You  catch  'em 
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feller  Brady  t'day,  'nother  p'feller  day  p'haps.  Skeeter, 
him  hellup  you  one  more  time.  Ha !  Ha !  Ha !  Go'  bye. 
Ta-ta!  Ta-ta." 

And  supplementing  the  farewell  came  a  harsh 
chuckle  from  the  escaped  virago. 

"Give  me  your  gun,"  saying  which  the  sergeant 
seized  the  weapon  of  O'Grady,  who  had  reloaded  it,  and 
sent  another  random  shot  into  the  bush. 

Simultaneously  with  a  distant  last  defiant  shout  from 
Musquito  sounded  not  far  away  an  answering  report 
from  a  firearm.  It  signalled  the  advent  of  the  relief 
possee  under  the  guidance  of  Horrocks,  who  had  taken 
Cripps'  shots  to  be  but  calls  to  themselves. 

Musquito  had  evidently  sensed  their  approach,  hence 
his  retreat. 

The  excitement  of  the  newcomers  when  the  news 
of  Musquito's  daring  exploit  was  told  them  knew  no 
bounds.  Most  of  them  were  eager,  even  at  that  hour, 
to  try  and  pick  up  his  traces  in  the  bush,  but  Cripps, 
having  received  his  instructions  to  be  at  the  rendezvouz 
appointed  by  nightfall,  even  though  his  own  impulsive 
nature  urged  a  pursuit  of  the  black  miscreant,  stuck 
grimly  to  the  letter  of  the  command  and  forebade  in- 
dependent action  at  that  time  of  the  evening. 

As  O'Grady  ensconced  himself  in  the  litter  they  had 
improvised  he  chortled : 

"Wan  smoile  fr'm  yez  eyes  m'  darlint"  (och!  och! 
that  pain  in  m'  breath!)  sarjint  was  it  not  you  yezsilf 
m'  bhoy  phwat  was  hummin'  thot  lovely  song  (och! 
och!  me  breath!).  "Wan  smoile  fr'm  yez  eyes  m'  dar- 
lent"  whin  ye  wos  cuddlin'  y'r  own  black  ginny !"  (och ! 
och!)," 

"Shut  up !"  snarled  the  disgruntled  Cripps,  whilst  in 
the  dim  light  the  relief  party  nudged  one  another  and 
chuckled  audibly  at  the  big  sergeant's  discomfiture. 

It  was  a  distinct  relief  to  both  sergeant  and  private 
when  Horrocks  returned.  Whilst  some  of  the  men 
went  on  to  recover  the  body  of  Burrows  the  rest  of  the 
party  made  quick  tracks  to  the  rendezvous,  which  was 
reached  at  nightfall. 

As  it  was  too  dark  to  return  to  Sorrel  that  night, 
they  were  forced  to  bivouac.  Well  did  the  military  re- 
member that  evening,  for  the  weather  suddenly 
changed  and  for  twelve  hours  a  steady  downpour  of 
rain  soaked  them  through  and  through,  so  that  when 
next  day  they  returned  to  the  town  it  was  a  miserable 
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bedraggled  crowd  which  entered  the  barracks,  most  of 
them  sick  of  the  elusive  bushranger  and  of  Van  Die- 
men's  Land  generally. 

Well  indeed  did  they  remember  it,  for  the  elements 
that  night  helped  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  memorable 
to-morrow ! 


CHAPTER   XI. 


A  STRANGE  HOST  AT  PITTWATER. 

It  was  the  evening  after  the  events  narrated  in  the 
preceding  chapter. 

The  barking  of  the  dogs  announced  tlie  arrival  of 
visitors  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Robert  Bethune  at  Pitt- 
water. 

Along  the  gravelled  path  leading  from  the  wattle- 
shaded  swing  gate  to  the  rambling  verandahed  double- 
winged  house,  rode  a  couple  of  oilskinned  individuals, 
whose  confident  mien  betokened  a  foreknowledge  that 
here  would  be  reserved  for  them  the  royal  welcome 
which  Mr.  Bethune  was  in  the  habit  of  according  his 
best  friends.  They  had  just  completed  a  twenty  miles 
ride,  and  Mr.  Bunster,  a  burly,  middle-aged  gentleman 
with  a  U-shaped  fringe  of  grizzly  whisker,  and  Banks, 
his  mousey-faced  younger  companion  had  had  an  un- 
comfortable conflict  with  the  elements. 

But  now  visions  of  the  dinner  table  and  of  a  good 
night's  rest  at  this  half-way  house  animated  their 
beaded  countenances,  and  the  smiles  broadened  as  the 
house  door  was  thrown  open  and  a  figure  stepped  out 
on  the  verandah  and  sent  a  stentorian  greeting  across 
the  way. 

But  as  they  drew  nearer  the  veil  of  the  misty  rain 
lifted  and  to  their  very  evident  surprise  they  dis- 
covered a  stranger  host  confronting  them.  He  was 
a  tall  well  made  man,  and  evidently  a  gentleman,  for 
the  elaborate  bow  with  which  he  heralded  their  nearer 
approach  could  surely  only  have  emanated  from  an 
individual  of  quality. 

The  non-plussed  visitors  bowed  somewhat  awkwardly 
by  way  of  response. 

"Pleased  indeed  to  welcome  you  Mr.  Bunster,  and 
you  sir,  also,"  heartily  asserted  the  stranger  stepping 
from  the  verandah  and  extending  his  open  palm.  "The 
property  has  changed   hands   lately — in    fact    it  was 
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only  last  night  that  the  deal  was  made.  But  any 
friend  of  Mr.  Bethune's  may  expect  from  me,  the  new 
owner,  nothing  but  the  customary  hospitality  for 
which  the  place  is  so  noted.  It  will  ever  be  my  aim, 
sirs,  to  maintain  its  traditional  good  name." 

They  murmured  conventional  words  of  thanks. 

The  stranger  whistled  shrilly  and  a  couple  of  men, 
half  grinning  and  with  none  of  the  usual  creeping 
subservient  attitude  of  the  average  assigned  servant 
lurched  across  from  the  hut  by  the  stables.  One  of 
these  fellows  was  sucking  the  ends  of  a  dirty  dark 
moustache,  the  second,  whose  limbs  were  ill-pro 
portioned  to  his  short  body,  nevertheless  showed  signs 
of  unusual  strength.  A  fortnight's  growth  of  tawny 
beard  added  a  stragginess  to  his  facial  abnormalities. 
He  either  leered  or  scowled  at  you,  both  expressions 
were  equally  detestable. 

"Take  charge  of  these  gentlemen's  horses — give 
'em  a  rub  down  and  feed  'em  well"  ordered  the  new 
boss. 

Without  a  word  the  farm  hands  mooched  off  with 
the  steeds,  whilst  the  visitors  continuing  to  exchange 
furtive  puzzled  looks  preceded  the  affable  new  host  in- 
doors. 

Strange  servants,  men  folk,  showed  them  to  rooms 
where  they  had  a  refreshing  wash  and  change. 

A  quarter  hour  later  they  entered  the  dining-room, 
the  table  was  elaborately  spread  with  all  the  essentials 
for  a  first-class  banquet,  at  the  head  as  of  yore  sat 
Mr.  Bethune,  and  his  wife  sat  at  the  other  end. 

A  tall,  slim,  fresh  coloured  individual,  with  mark- 
edly aquiline  nose,  stern  fierce  restless  grey  eyes 
sunken  beneath  shaggy  brows,  with  his  lips  curled 
in  a  half  mocking  supercilious  smile  sat  prim  and 
perpendicular  to  the  left  of  Mr.  Bethune,  and  the  new 
proprietor  took  up  his  seat  as  the  right  hand  sup- 
porter. 

Half  a  dozen  new  neighbors  to  whom  Mr  Bethune 
and  his  companion  both  bowed  and  addressed  by 
their  names,  together  with  the  wives  of  three  of  them, 
completed  the  dinner  party. 

Bunster  and  his  companion  saw  at  once  that  some- 
thing was  amiss.  Faces  were  downcast  or  lugubrious, 
and  the  eyes  that  furtively  watched  their  entrance 
were  not  carrying  the  frankness  usual  to  their  owners. 
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in  which  connection  that  of  the  new  owner  and  his 
lengthy  friend  were  noticable  exceptions,  by  reason  of 
the  joUity  of  demeanour  of  the  one  and  the  sangfroid 
of  the  other. 

It  struck  Bunster  immediately  that  his  friend 
Bethune  must  have  been  in  unsuspected  financial 
difficulties,  and  that  this  self-assured  stranger  was  a 
money  lender  who  had  suddenly  foreclosed  on  the 
property — he  could  think  of  no  other  solution,  so  with 
this  query  quickly  established  in  his  mind,  he  cast  a 
commiserative  glance  at  his  friend  as  he  formally 
bowed  to  the  company. 

"Come  on,  Mr.  Bunster,  we're  only  waiting  for  you 
two  gentlemen.  Be  seated,  pray  be  seated."  This 
invitation  proceeded  from  the  strange  host. 

Obediently  they  took  their  seats,  and  all  fell  to  at 
the  new  owner's  solicitation,  for  Mr.  Bethune  seemed 
to  be  too  cast  down  to  do  himself  justice  from  the 
position  which  the  courtesy  of  his  supplanter  had 
assigned  him  at  the  head  of  the  table.  Something  v/as 
lacking — there  was  no  doubt  of  the  fact. 

The  right-hand  supporter  of  Mr.  Bethune  certainly 
strove  by  every  artifice  to  infuse  a  spirit  of  congeni- 
ality amongst  the  participators,  but  for  a  long  time 
with  a  very  doubtful  measure  of  success.  As  far  as 
the  viands  were  concerned  the  attack  on  them  gene- 
rally was  merely  mechanical,  and  so  was  tlie  talk,  nay 
the  latter  even  something  sometimes  of  a  still  lesser 
degree  of  interest,  for  occasionally  when  the  long  prim 
figure  or  the  gentlemanly  behaved  new  owner  would 
propound  a  direct  query  to  one  or  other  of  the  party, 
the  reply  would  be  preceded  by  a  very  evident  start, 
followed  by  an  effort  at  recollection  and  a  random 
answer  totally  at  variance  to  the  nature  of  the  antici- 
pated reply. 

But  presently,  amidst  many  courteous  expressions 
of  regret  from  the  head  of  the  table,  the  ladies  were 
suffered  to  retire,  and  the  popping  of  the  corks  of  rare 
wines  followed.  Then  it  was  that  tongues  gradually 
loosened  and  even  Mr.  Bethune  himself  yielded  at  first 
ever  so  slightly  to  the  debonnair  air  and  manners  of 
the  man  to  the  right  of  him,  an  effect  that  communi- 
cating itself  instantly  to  the  rest  of  the  company 
acted  as  the  thin  edge  of  a  wedge  that  presently 
split  the  prevalent  stiffness,  so  that  it  was  completely 
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shattered,  and  witty  question  and  ready  response  be- 
came the  order*  of  the  evening. 

Just  when  the  hilarity  was  at  its  height  the  athletic 
built  gentlemanly  new  owner  rose  to  his  feet,  and 
thumping  loudly  on  the  table  brought  a  period  of  ces- 
sation to  the  revelry. 

"You  will  have  to  excuse  me  sir,"  he  suavely  bowed 
to  Mr.  Bethune,  "if  we  have  to  put  you  and  your 
friends  to  a  little  temporary  inconvenience.  But  first 
I  would  not  be  so  forgetful  as  to  omit  making  an 
opportunity  for  Mr.  Bunster  and  his  young  friend 
there  to  pay  for  their  share  of  this  very  fine  entertain- 
ment which  we  have  provided."  He  paused  and  looked 
meaningly  in  their  direction. 

Now  during  the  last  course  of  the  banquet,  neigh- 
bours had  been  trying  to  apprise  the  latest  comers 
as  to  the  real  state  of  affairs,  but  confused  by  the  wine 
they  had  taken,  they  had  but  hazily  understood. 

"Pardon,  gentlemen,"  Bunster  addressed  the  com- 
pany generally,  "We  didn't  understand.  Certainly, 
certainly,  we'll  pay  our  footing.  We  thought  private 
entertainment,  you  know." 

He  placed  a  couple  of  Spanish  dollars  on  the  table. 
His  companion  followed  suit. 

"Stand!" 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  imperious  command, 
emphasised  as  it  was  by  the  pistols  of  the  right  and 
'eft  hand  supporters  of  Bethune  being  pointed  respe- 
ctively at  the  newcomers. 

With  faces  blanched,  they  obeyed. 

"Search  them,  Crawford!" 

And  the  bushranger  ex-military  Lieutenant  left 
his  place  at  the  head  of  the  table  and  strolled  leisurely 
forward.  With  the  deftness  acquired  by  practice,  he 
quickly  had  a  little  heap  of  cash,  bills,  and  a  couple  of 
gold  watches  and  chains,  and  a  pistol  (the  latter  from 
Bunster)  on  the  tablt.  He  scooped  them  to  his  pockets 
table.  Brady,  for  the  new  "owner"  of  course  was  he, 
and  nonchaniantly  resumed  his  seat  at  the  head  of  the 
adopted  his  previous  air  of  good-natured  jocularity. 

"Thank  you,  gentlemen.  I  was  not  mistaken.  I 
knew  you  were  gentlemen  and  so  would  not  refuse  to 
join  my  other  friends  here  who  have  already  most 
liberally  assisted  in  paying  the  expenses  of  this  ban- 
quet.   Pray  be  seated.    A  glass  of  wine  to  Mr.  Bunster, 
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sir, — Here  I  drink  to  our  further  and  better  acquaint- 
ance." Saying  which,  he  bowed  gracefully  as  he  tossed 
the  liquor  down. 

"Now,  gentlemen,  it  is  barely  nine  o'clocl^,  and  I  am 
loth  to  lose  the  pleasure  of  your  company  so  early.  But 
I  have  a  banquet  further  afield  to-night — not  far  away 
— only  the  few  miles  to  Sorrel.  I  can't  think,  however, 
yet  of  our  ways  being  divided.  The  moon  is  shining 
occasionally  from  the  cloud-rifts  and  it  has  stopped 
raining,  so  we'll  all  go  in  company — '*A  merry,  merry 
company" — he  trolled,  beating  time  with  his  hands. 

Some  of  the  party  offered  feeble  remonstrance. 

"My  dear  sirs,"  rebuked  Brady,  with  parsonical  atti- 
tude. "Allow  me,"  he  bowed  again.  "A  little  playful 
latitude  is  all  that  I  wish.  You  surely  cannot  already 
have  forgotten  that  all  day  long  my  men  and  I  have 
exerted  ourselves  to  the  utmost  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  you  pleasure.  Now  regrettable  circumstances 
force  me  to  insist  on  your  all  accompanying  me  to 
Sorrel." 

He  whistled. 

Half-a-dozen  bandits  appeared  in  a  trice — amongst 
them  Bird,  Dunne  and  Murphy,  three  noted  historical 
characters.  These  had  been  having  a  gay  time  in  the 
kitchen  with  the  by  no  ways  unwilling  servants.  Their 
banquet  had  equalled  in  sumptuous  detail  that  of  the 
dining-room. 

Brady  gave  them  crisp  directions.  They  disappeared. 

Five  minutes  later,  tied  two  and  two  together,  the 
servants  were  ushered  into  the  room,  and  one  of  the 
attendant  rangers  bore  a  coil  of  thin  rope. 

"Bring  the  ladies  in,"  nodded  Brady,  calmly  cracking 
nuts  at  the  end  of  the  table  and  munching  them.  He 
was  quickly  obeyed. 

Then  this  Colonial  Prince  Charlie  of  outlawry  outdid 
himself  in  the  way  of  gallantry.  He  addressed  the  fair 
ones  so  that  the  sting  of  being  bound  and  fastened  to 
the  arm  of  their  husbands  was  hardly  felt  at  all — a 
couple  of  them,  carried  away  by  the  gentleness  of  his 
demeanor,  and  by  his  assurances  of  their  perfect  im- 
munity from  any  reason  to  fear  ultimate  harm,  even 
smiled  at  him  graciously  as  they  acceded  to  his  re- 
quests. 

But  when  Bunster  was  approached  by  a  low-browed 
ruffian,  he  had  a  spasm  of  indignation.    Brady's  spirit 
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of  determination,  veneered  as  it  was  with  this  gentle 
politeness,  real  or  assumed,  was  forgotten  by  the  U 
whiskers  bucolic. 

"Hands  off,"  he  blurted,  flinging  his  arms  out  vio- 
lently.   "I  give  word  of  honour  I  won't  try  to  escape." 

"Th'  d you  won't?"  hissed  Brady  between  his 

teeth.  "Tie  him  doubly  strong,  Murphy."  Then  re- 
covering his  composure,  he  dryly  added,  "To  carry  the 
play  to  a  successful  issue,  prompt  obedience  to  my 
requests  is  necessary,  Mr.  Bunster." 

Presently  to  the  number  of  eighteen  the  double-ply 
procession  was  slushing  through  the  mud  on  its  way 
to  the  township  of  Sorrel.  Merry  gibes  and  quips 
from  their  captors  added  to,  rather  than  alleviated  the 
discomforts  of  the  position,  and  frequent  driving  rain 
squalls  made  things  none  the  better.  The  outlaws  were 
only  eight  in  all,  well  mounted.  They  rode  two  each 
at  front  and  rear  and  two  on  either  flank  of  the  captive 
chain. 

Then  Brady  made  open  boast  of  his  primary  object. 
Cox  and  Hanson,  two  members  of  his  band,  were  at  the 
moment  imprisoned  in  the  town.  He  was  going  to  re- 
lease them  together  with  any  other  habitants  of  the 
cells. 

The  lieutenant  chuckled  with  delight — a  scrap  with 
soldiers  might  necessarily  be  a  part  of  the  evening's 
performance.  The  possibility  appealed  to  him  strongly. 
Murphy  and  Bird  and  Dunne  also  crowed  delightedly 
over  the  prospects — nor  were  the  other  three  'rangers 
at  all  backward  in  expressing  the  ardency  of  their 
approval. 

For  days  the  military  had  been  searching  for  them 
as  they  well  knew — now  the  tables  were  to  be  turned. 

If  it  meant  fight — fight  it  would  be. 


CHAPTER   XII. 

HOW    BRADY    STAGED    A    REALISTIC    DRAMA 
AT  SORREL. 

After  a  short  sleep  and  a  drink,  which  they  owed  to 
the  thoughtfulness  of  Lieutenant  Gunn,  the  soldiers 
who  had  only  arrived  four  hours  previously  from  their 
fruitless  search  for  Brady,  were  now  gathered  together 
in  barracks  cleaning  and  drying  their  firelocks  which, 
having  been  soaked  by  the  previous  night's  rain  were 
for  the  time  useless. 

O'Grady,  reclining  on  a  couch,  continually  broke  in 
with  some  unexpected  sally  amidst  the  general  talk. 
The  spirits  of  the  men  grew  lighter  as  conversation 
proceeded. 

Cripps  himself,  though  worried  somewhat  by  recol- 
lections of  the  escape  of  his  late  prisoner — the  black 
Amazon — and  his  lack  of  presence  of  mind  whereby  he 
had  given  Mosquito  the  chance  of  escaping  from  what 
should  have  been  a  perilous  situation  for  that  treacher- 
ous character,  nevertheles  fell  readily  enough  into  the 
cheery  spirit  of  the  moment,  albeit  he  did  not  forget 
to  issue  an  order — a  reminder  in  his  capacity  as  ser- 
geant in  charge — when  he  noticed  a  man  slumming  his 
work. 

"There!"  exclaimed  Horracks,  flinging  the  parts  of 
the  musket  on  to  a  shelf.  Another  half  hour  and  my 
pop-pop  will  be  ready  for  use  again." 

''Mine  too,"  echoed  another  private,  following  suit 
with  his  armament. 

"Also  moine,"  from  O'Grady  in  his  recumbent  posi- 
tion, drawing  the  cork  with  a  loud  pop  from  a  rum 
bottle  and  applying  the  latter  to  his  lips — "Oniy  oi'll  be 
after  using  moine  in  about  five  minutes  av'  m'  clock, 
oi'm  thinkin,"  eyeing  the  bottle  lovingly  and  sighing 
as  he  saw  the  moiety  remaining  in  the  originally  very 
small  allowance  which  Dr.  Garret  in  his  charity  had 
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prescribed  as  part  of  the  injured  man's  treatment. 

The  light  laugh  that  followed  was  broken  by  Cripps' 
sonorous  voice.  "Can't  you  spare  me  a  drop,  O'Grady? 
I'm  a  bit  faint  even  now  from  th'  smell  of  that  old  hag 
v/e  caught  yesterday." 

"Shure  now,  sergeant,  it's  a  broth  of  a  bhoy  y'  are 
entoirely,  but  (och !  m'  poor  soide)  divil  a  dhrop  will 
oi  give  ye  or  any  soul  in  these  quarters.  The  only 
dhrop  it  is  Oi  have  to  spare  is  a  dhrop  f'r  Muskeeto, 
divid  take  him!  or  f'r  Brady,  an'  it's  a  dhrop  fr'm  m' 

gun  phwat  Oi  mane,  an'  so  it  is,  an'  so  it  is 

God  save  me  sowl !     If  it  isn't  him  himself !  Och !   och ! 

Now  of  the  score  of  soldiers  in  the  room,  O'Grady 
alone  was  facing  the  open  doorway.  The  stariieu  ex- 
clamation v/ith  which  he  ended  his  speech,  the  look  of 
blank  astonishment,  and  that  involuntary  "Och !  och !" 
of  pain  which  attended  a  shifting  of  his  position, 
caused  all  hands  to  turn  and  follow  his  gaze. 

There  at  the  doorway — grinning  sardonically — stood 
Brady  with  Bird  and  three  other  outlaws,  the  disarmed 
sentry  in  their  midst. 

"You're  wise  men  I  see,"  he  approved,  as  some  of  the 
soldiers  cast  their  disabled  weapons  at  their  feet  and 
held  their  hands  high  above  their  head.  The  others 
followed  suit,  all  but  two  men,  one  was  Sergeant  Cripps 
who,  as  we  already  know,  could  be  obstinate  on  occa- 
sion,  the  other  was  O'Grady  who,  with  now  bandaged 
ribs,  found  it  a  physical  impossibility  to  do  more  than 
half  mast  his  open  palms. 

Brady  at  once  recognised  the  Sergeant,  who  looked 
a  funny  object  v/ith  his  face  cris-crossed  with  sticking 
plaster — as  a  result  from  the  attack  of  the  black  Bed- 
lamite on  the  day  before. 

The  outlaw  chief  jocularly  accosted  him.  "Halloa! 
Fatty !  You  here  ?  Been  chasing  me  ever  since  Boscoe 
over  there  shot  your  shoulder  at  the  Den,  have  you? 
Put  your  hands  up,  man,  you've  got  no  show  against 
us  lot." 

Cripps  bit  his  lip  hard  and  assumed  a  threatening 
air.    And  did  not  obey. 

Brady  laughed. 

"Don't  make  a  fool  of  yourself,  Sergeant  Fatty.  You 
can't  do  any  good  by  it.  We're  not  going  to  spoil  your 
run — plenty  to  eat  again  in  an  hour  or  so." 

Cripps'  hand  was  stealthily  going  to  the  bosom  of 
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his  great  coat. 

"Halt !   Hands  up,  Cripps !" 

The  contrast  of  this  incisive  command  with  the 
modulated  tones  previously  used  took  Cripps  off  his 
mental  perch.  Mechanically  he  half  raised  his  hands, 
then,  as  though  recollecting  his  position  as  a  sergeant, 
he  doubled  his  fists  and  bounded  towards  Brady. 
Nothing  loth  the  outlaw  chief  dropped  his  revolver  and 
stood  bare-knuckled  in  an  attitude  of  self-defence. 

The  big  sergeant  struck  viciously,  missed  his  aim, 
and  the  next  fraction  of  a  second  was  sent  reeling  to 
the  floor  as  though  he  had  been  kicked  behind  the  ear 
by  a  horse. 

Cripps'  luck  was  out  again.  The  outlaw  band  laughed 
derisively  as  he  gathered  himself  up. 

"Tie  him  up,"  hghtly  observed  Brady,  turning  his 
back  contemptuously,  but  as  an  after  thought  he 
wheeled  round  again. 

"Well  done.  Fatty,"  he  approved,  "you've  spunk  and 
I  like  you  for  it — that's  three  times  I've  known  you 
up  against  odds  when  you'd  all  to  lose  and  nothing  ap- 
parently to  gain  by  showing  fight.  I  don't  like  tieing 
you  up,  but  you  leave  me  no  option.  Now,  off  to  gaol 
v/ith  'em,  men!" 

So  the  little  band  of  redcoats  were  marched  as 
prisoners  to  the  adjacent  gaol  where,  in  the  cell  ad- 
joining the  one  in  which  the  Bethune  household  were 
incarcerated,  they  were  hastily  bundled  and  the  heavy 
key  applied  to  the  lock. 

No  sooner  was  this  done  than  the  sound  of  firearms 
in  the  street  outside  startled  the  outlaws  and  gave  rise 
to  a  feeling  of  expectancy  amongst  the  imprisoned  sol- 
diers and  civilians. 

A  pitched  fight  was  being  engaged  in  between  the 
other  three  visiting  outlaws,  aided  by  Cox  and  Hanson, 
the  two  prisoners  whom  they  had  just  previously  freed, 
and  Lieutenant  Gunn  and  some  civilians.  Long,  the 
gaoler,  had  escaped  and  had  given  the  warning  to  the 
lieutenant,  who  was  spending  the  evening  at  the  house 
of  Dr.  Garret. 

When  the  rest  of  the  outlaws  arrived  the  party  of 
law  and  order  at  once  surrendered — quite  evidently 
they  had  been  already  outclassed,  for  the  plucky  lieu- 
tenant had  an  arm  dangling  helplessly  and  his  face 
was  white  from  the  agony  of  it,  and  he  was  also 
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slightly  wounded  in  the  breast,  whilst  Dr.  Garret, 
Glover,  and  the  gaoler  Long  also  bore  honourable  but 
happily  slight  scars. 

None  of  the  outlaws  had  been  injured.  Brady  looked 
really  concerned  as  he  caused  the  new  contingent, 
with  the  exceptions  of  Lieutenant  Gunn  and  Dr.  Gar- 
ret, also  to  be  locked  in  the  gaol. 

He  seemed  particularly  anxious  about  the  injury 
to  the  heutenant,  and  bade  the  doctor  take  him  to  his 
surgery  at  once — an  unnecessary  injunction  as  the 
good  medico  was  even  then  urging  his  friend  forward 
in  that  particular  direction. 

Crawford,  the  disgraced  subaltern  of  the  — th  regi- 
ment, had  been  responsible  for  the  shot  that  had  done 
so  much  injury,  whilst  the  freed  prisoners  had  par- 
ticularly attached  themselves  to  the  person  of  the 
gaoler.  Crawford,  with  a  blase  air,  yet  hungering  for 
th3  praise  of  his  chief,  boasted  to  Brady  of  his  deed. 

"It  was  rather  a  fine  shot,  y'know.  I  fired  to  wing 
him." 

Brady  looked  unusually  thoughtful  and  interrupted. 

"It  was  an  unlucky  shot,  Crawford " 

A  shadow  of  displeasure  passed  over  the  long  out- 
law's features. 

"But  I  don't  see  how  it  could  have  been  helped.  If 
I'd  been  in  your  place  I'd  have  done  the  same  if  I  knew 
he  was  going  to  fire  on  me." 

Crawford  was  reassured  and  showed  it  by  his  altered 
countenance. 

"Still  it  was  unlucky,  because  it  will  make  the  red- 
coats hotter  against  us  than  ever.  If  Gunn  doesn't  lose 
that  arm,  I'll  hang  myself."  (Brady  proved  to  be  a  true 
prophet). 

"Pity  it  wasn't  his  heart  I  struck,"  muttered  the  ex- 
soldier.  "It  wouldn't  have  put  'em  any  the  hotter  on 
our  scene,  and  after  all  what  is  he — only  a  cussed  snob 
like  the  rest  of  the  so-called  aristocratic  officers  who 
ragged  me  because  I  was  only  a  tradesman's  son,  and 
at  last  drove  me  to  this — — "  Crawford  was  on  his 
morbid  complaint — Brady  had  heard  it  only  too  often, 
so  he  called  a  halt. 

"Get  the  boys  together,  Crawford!  Put  'em  in  dif- 
ferent gangs ;  see  what  booty  they  can  find  at  Glovers', 
and  the  other  big  houses,  and  get  it  all  done  in  ten 
minutes.  It  is  best  to  be  off.  It  is  certain  that  some  of 
these  fellows  who  heard  the  shots  fired  have  escaped 
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from  the  town  and  are  galloping  off  now  to  rouse  the 
country  side." 

As  Brady  had  suggested,  so  it  was  done. 

They  left  the  township  as  quietly  as  they  had  en- 
tered, taking  one  man  forcibly  away  with  them — it  was 
the  valiant  Cripps.  His  luck  was  in — for  this  was  a 
distinction. 

They  had  also  added  to  the  band  another  half  dozen 

criminals  whom  they  had  just  released  from  the  gaol. 

*  *  *  * 

The  few  civilians  left  in  the  town  peermg  through 
windows  or  out  of  half  opened  doors  saw  in  the  moon- 
light, standing  rigidly  in  position  before  llie  gaol  door, 
a  sentinel,  by  which  they  were  assured  that  though 
behaving  quietly,  the  bandits  were  still  in  the  town — 
perhaps  resting  in  the  barracks  or  in  the  quarters  of 
the  gaol  authorities. 

When  morning  broke  it  was  remarked  as  peculiar 
that  the  figure  at  the  gaol  door  was  still  there. 

Conjectures  that  it  was  a  dead  body  became  rife  till 
a  couple  of  men  finally  plucked  up  courage  enough  to  go 
out  well  armed  and  investigate,  when  it  was  discovered 
that  the  sentinel  was  but  a  dummy — merely  an  over- 
coat and  a  hat  on  a  broomstick  placed  there  as  a  ruse 
to  allow  the  robbers  a  clear  start,  and  they,  having 
tethered  their  horses  near  the  outskirts  of  the  settle- 
ment were  now  as  a  result  probably  well  on  the  way  to 
"their  big  farm  up  in  the  mountains,"  which  they  had 
boasted  openly  of  possessing  when  in  the  house  of  Mr. 

Bethune  at  Pittwater. 

*  *  *  * 

But  Cripps?  What  of  him?  Sulkily  remonstrating, 
he  had  been  forced  upon  the  back  of  a  stolen  steed — 
a,  clumsy-footed  half-draught  that  the  outlaws  evi- 
dently thought  more  suited  to  his  weight  than  a  lighter 
animal.  After  walking  quietly  out  of  hearing  of  the 
town,  the  animals  had  been  put  to  a  smart  trot,  a  gait 
that  on  an  unmade  road  furrowed  with  slushy  cart 
tracks  and  harrowed  watered  crossways  was  the  re- 
verse of  pleasant,  especially  to  Cripps,  whose  legs, 
bound  beneath  the  horse's  belly,  gave  him  no  chance  of 
suiting  his  action  to  that  of  the  rolling  motion  of  his 
steed. 

The  outlaws  who  had  been  appointed  hi$  especial 
guards  continually  goaded  the  big  horse  onward,  but 
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despite  their  best  efforts  they  were  soon  three  or  four 
chains  in  the  rear. 

Then  came  a  catastrophe,  the  big  half-draught 
stumbled  in  a  slippery  hole,  pitched  heavily  forward 
and  fell.  Cripps'  luck  was  with  him,  for  the  strain  en- 
tailed by  the  change  of  position  burst  the  rope  that 
bound  him  and  he  was  thrown  clear  and  uninjured  into 
a  boggy  part  of  the  road. 

Not  so  lucky,  however,  proved  to  be  Cox,  the  escaped 
prisoner,  one  of  his  assigned  guards,  who,  just  behind, 
was  unable  to  check  the  impetus  of  his  steed,  which 
charged  fair  upon  the  lumbering  form  of  the  draught 
horse,  turned  a  complete  somersault,  the  effect  of 
which  was  to  shoot  his  rider  from  the  saddle  as  from 
a  catapult,  stunning  him. 

The  second  guard  shouted  to  them  in  advance,  but  ap- 
parently they  did  not  hear  him,  for  there  was  no  re- 
sponse and  the  rhythmic  movements  of  the  hoofs 
gradually  died  away  in  the  distance. 

But  the  outlaw  was  true  to  his  trust — he  quickly 
wheeled  and  with  celerity  dismounting,  grabbed  Cripps 
as  he  was  in  the  act  of  trying  to  conceal  himself  in 
the  scrub. 

Now,  as  you  already  have  been  told,  Cripps  was  a 
strong  man  and  possessed  an  obstinate  courage  akin  to 
foolhardiness.  A  personal  touch  was  just  the  affront 
necessary  to  bring  this  characteristic  into  play.  With 
an  oath  he  turned  and  grappled  with  his  assailant.  He 
found  him  a  man  worthy  of  his  mettle.  First  one  then 
the  other  was  uppermost  as  each  striving  to  get  a 
grip  that  would  throttle,  battled  with  all  his  strength 
on  the  muddied  ground. 

At  length  the  fat  sergeant  got  his  knee  fairly  on  his 
foe  and  the  latter's  arms  were  firmly  jammed  beneath 
his  back — a  position  in  which  he  was,  of  course,  power- 
less. 

Cripps'  luck  was  in — he  had  captured  one  of  the 
famous  band. 

Just  then  the  moon  which  had  hitherto  been  con- 
cealed by  a  bank  of  clouds  shone  out  brightly,  and 
Cripps  had  his  first  clear  glimpse  of  the  face  of  his 
prisoner. 

The  captor  relaxed  his  hold — and  in  a  mixture  of 
incredulity  and  dismay  kept  reiterating : — 

"Jim !  Jim !   Oh !  my  God !  it's  Jim !" 
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It  was  'the  free  immigrant  brother  of  his  who  had 
landed  in  Hobart  eighten  months  before. 

Betwixt  iove  and  duty. 

Cripps'  luck  was  in — and  out. 

The  figure  by  the  roadside  gathered  himself  together 
and  hungrily  stared  at  the  mud-stained  soldier. 

"Bert!    Is  it  possible?     Bert?"  he  gasped. 

A  thunder  of  hoofs  was  heard  approaching — a  jerky 
rollicking  chorus,  interpolated  with  foul  oaths  and 
curses. 

Let's  hide,  Jim,  it'll  be  alright." 

Cripps  spake  imploringly. 

"Hide  yourself  Bert!  this  is  Dunne,"  warned  his 
brother. 

"Come,"  said  Cripps,  laying  hold  of  the  immigrant  by 
the  arm  and  attempting  to  drag  him  into  the  bush. 

"What,  make  me  a  prisoner,  Bert  would  you?"  re- 
monstrated the  outlaw  freeing  himself  and  quite 
misunderstanding  the  good  intentions  of  the  soldier 
brother,  which  were  that  both  should  keep  out  of  sight 
till  the  danger  of  discovery  was  past,  and  that  there- 
after the  sergeant  would  devise  a  plan  of  helping  his 
brother  to  a  new  and  more  honourable  kind  of  life. 

But  the  moment  for  explanation  was  past  for  the 
hulking  form  of  one  of  the  bullies  of  Brady's  gang 
approached,  shouting  and  yelling  in  company  with  a 
couple  of  boon  companions  who  had  stayed  to  drink 
an  additional  bottle  or  two  after  the  rest  of  the  party 
had  left. 

They  reined  up  abruptly  at  the  apparitions  which 
the  moonlight  disclosed.  Cox's  horse  still  lay  where 
it  had  fallen — its  neck  was  broken.  Cux  himself  had 
not  yet  recovered  consciousness,  and  lay  in  a  muddled 
pool  of  water  at  imminent  risk  of  being  suffocated. 

The  big  draught  horse  and  that  of  Jim  the  free 
immigrant  stood  cheek  by  jowl,  patiently  waiting  the 
will  of  their  riders.  Then,  most  prominent  of  all,  two 
muddied  torn  figures,  one  of  a  very  fat  man,  the  other 
of  "whom?" 

The  bully  rubbed  his  eyes  to  make  sure. 

"Jim  Moreton!  an'  is  it  you,  me  hearty?  quoth 
Dunne.  "An'  phwats  th'  matter,  shure?"  he  added, 
levelling  a  pistol  and  pointing  it  with  a  zig-zagging 
motion  in  what  he  judged  was  the  direction  of  the 
strange  fat  man. 
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"Oh!  let  'im  be,  Dunne,  'e's  square,  'e  had  me 
prisoner  just  now  an'  let  me  go  again."  Jim  spoke 
carelessly,  for  he  knew  the  way  to  approach  the  new- 
comer when  in  his  present  muddled  condition. 

"But  phwats  all  this  at  all — at  all?"  Saying  which 
Dunne  gave  a  comprehensive  sweep  of  his  hands. 
Jim  explained  in  a  few  words. 

Dunne  in  drink  was  pre-eminently  a  creature  of 
moods.  At  one  time  he  would  be  a  raging  devil  sur- 
passed only  by  such  a  one  as  McCabe ;  at  another  a 
person  with  a  soft  tongue  could  wind  him  round  his 
little  finger.    In  the  latter  mood  he  was  to-night. 

"Good  old  Horesh"  said  he,  accosting  the  sergeant, 
"drink  thish!"  handing  over  a  bottle  of  rum. 

Nothing  loth,  Cripps  took  a  deep  draught  and  Im- 
mediately felt  the  better  for  it. 

"Now  get  on  horsesh  again,"  said  the  bully  pointing 
shakily  to  the  lumbering  draught. 

The  outlaw  Jim  approached  and  whispered  to  him. 
He  listened  with  an  exaggerated  air  of  wisdom  and 
nodded  approvingly.  Then  he  leaned  over  and  whis- 
pered thickly  by  way  of  reply. 

Jim  approached  the  sergeant. 

"He'll  let  you  go  if  you  drink  a  bottle  of  rum  Bert. 
That's  your  chance.  A  fellow  like  you  can  carry  it 
sure.  Brady  wanted  to  get  you  t'  join  th'  band.  That's 
why  'e  carried  you  off.    Take  the  bottle  and  do  it." 

In  the  meantime  the  other  two  drunks  were  bestow- 
ing their  awkward  attentions  on  the  unconscious  Cox 
— some  spirits  poured  down  his  throat  had  a  reviving 
effect,  for  he  sat  up  and  gazed  about  him  dazedly. 

"An'  where  are  yez.  Fatty?  Comesh  drinksh, 
drinksh  before  we  partsh,  must  go  back  to  me  farmsh, 
it  is  back  on  th'  mountainsh,  drinksh  it  up,  all  up." 

And  Cripps,  who  in  vain  had  been  trying  to  induce 
his  brother  to  desert  from  the  villians  there  and  then 
if  possible,  seized  the  bottle  and  in  reckless  despera- 
tion swallowed  most  of  its  contents  at  a  draught. 
Even  the  dissipated  bandits  eyed  the  action  with 
surprise.    An  effect  was  at  once  apparent. 

"Jolly  old  bloke — goodsh  bye — good  "oye  Jim,  see 
yesh  all  agin  soon.  I'm  off."  And  staggering  through 
the  mud  he  wended  his  crooked  way  homeward  till, 
round  the  bend  before  spoken  of,  he  collapsed  by  the 
side  of  the  roadway  and  sank  into  a  heavy  slumber. 
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The  bandits  were  soon  following  the  footsteps  of 
their  comrades,  Cox  mounted  on  the  lumbering  heavy 

breed. 

*  *  *  * 

The  sun  was  just  showing  over  the  horizon  when  a 
well  mounted  cavalcade  came  along  the  cross  road  that 
met  just  where  Cripps  was  sleeping  off  the  effects  of 
his  big  drink.  It  was  a  party  of  a  score  of  soldiers,  led 
by  a  long  lean  spectre  of  a  lieutenant. 

"Haw!  Haw!  Haw!"  he  laughed  on  discerning 
the  mud  spattered  barrel  by  the  way  side — ''what  is 
it?" 

A  sergeant  as  big  as  Cripps  himself,  and  with  brand 
new  stripes  on  his  sleeves  dismounted  and  turned  the 
prostrate  figure  over. 

"Why!    its  Cripps"  he  said  in  tones  of  wonder. 

"Eh!  what's  that,  O'Brian ?  Sergeant  Cripps?  Oh! 
Oh!   Oh!   Haw!   Haw!   Haw! 

O'Brian  roused  his  acquaintance  up.  He  rubbed  his 
eyes  sleepily  and  murmured. 

"Brady,  Dunne,  I  caught  'em  all,  an'  drank  'em  all 
up."  "Haw!  Haw!  Haw!"  roared  the  long  lieutenant  and 
the  whole  of  his  command,  who  had  lost  no  time  on 
this  occasion  in  answering  the  alarum  started  to  join 
in  with  a  boisterous  chorus  of  guffaws,  a  breach  of 
discipline  which  immediately  had  the  effect  of  curing 
the  lieutenant  for  the  nounce  of  his  'disability,  for 
with  a  straightened  face  and  a  few  terse  words  re- 
stored the  customary  stolid  marching  orders. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


CRIPPS'  LOVE-LUCK. 

Though  Cripps  had  now  been  over  12  months  in  the 
island,  he  had  failed  further  to  come  intopersonal  touch 
with  his  brother,  nor  even  indirectly  had  any  news  of 
him  reached  his  ears.  It  was  not  a  matter  about 
which  he  could  take  anyone  else  into  his  confldence, 
and  thus  have  the  benefit  of  a  consultation,  which 
might  have  eased  his  mind  a  little. 

Brooding  so  much  over  the  subject,  it  was  no  wonder 
that  he  had  intervals  of  gloom,  quite  in  opposition  to 
the  customary  stolidity  of  his  temperament.  The 
rank  and  file  noticed  it,  but  concluded  that  Cripps  must 
be  tippling  unduly  on  the  quiet,  even  though  it  was  but 
rarely  he  was  to  be  seen  at  all  under  the  influence  of 
drink. 

But  once  at  Perth,  and  in  charge  of  his  ten  red-coats, 
there  entered  into  his  life  an  influence  which,  for  a 
time  changed  his  outlook  on  life.    He  fell  in  love. 

Now,  at  the  outset  of  his  short  Perth  career  the 
squad  had  a  comparatively  easy  time  of  it.  The  Union 
Jack  flying  high  over  the  barracks  waved  oft  times 
over  a  group  of  loafing  men  who  found  card  playing 
as  good  a  way  as  any  other  to  make  the  long  days  less 
burdensome  to  them. 

True  there  were  periods  when  bush  scrambles  had 
to  be  undertaken  in  the  endeavour  to  track  maurading 
natives,  or  occasionally  an  escaped  convict,  but  these 
expeditions  were  so  infallibly  unrewarded  with  any 
measure  of  success  that,  for  the  fatigue  sometimes  en- 
tailed, they  came  at  last  to  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of 
picnic  relaxation  from  the  monotony  of  the  everyday 
oflftcial  routine,  a  most  uncongenial  phase  of  which  was 
the  task  of  mounting  guard,  and  thus  assisting  the 
warders  who  were  in  charge  of  the  hundred  yellow 
convicts,  engaged  mainly  at  road  and  birdge  construc- 
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tion  in  the  district.  Police  duties  rather  than 
military  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  occupants  of  these  outly- 
ing barracks. 

But  in  the  intervals  when  off  duty,  the  soldiers 
turned  their  attention  to  social  enjoyments,  in  this, 
taking  their  cue  from  the  example  of  their  sergeant 
and  his  corporal — none  other  than  O'Grady,  who  to 
Cripps'  great  pleasure  had  been  allowed  to  accompany 
him  to  his  new  charge. 

Card  playing,  dancing,  drinking,  flirting, — the  least 
encouragement  meant  that  the  military  would  be  re- 
presented prominently  at  any  such  functions.  But  it 
was  not  at  Perth,  but  at  the  three  miles  distant 
Norfolk  Plains  (now  Longford)  that  Cupid  shot  its 
dart  at  the  big  sergeant. 

It  was  O'Grady  who  first  drew  Cripps  into  the  line  of 
fire. 

Into  the  whitewashed  barracks,  perched  on  the  banks 
of  the  South  Esk  River  at  Perth,  he  lurched  one  mid- 
night, wet  to  the  waist  where  he  had  forded  the 
river. 

O'Grady  was  in  a  somewhat  maudlin  condition,  but 
no  notice  was  taken,  as  little  was  thought  of  hard 
drinking  at  this  period  so  long  as  it  did  not  occur  when 
a  man  was  on  duty.  In  such  cases  the  punishment 
awaiting  a  King's  man  was  more  severe  than  ever  was 
practisedon  the  convicts. 

Cripps  smoking  before  the  fire  lost  in  rumination  on 
the  ever-absorbing  theme  of  Jim,  his  brother,  looked  up 
listlessly. 

O'Grady,  dashing  the  lovelocks  from  before  hh  Lyes, 
stared  at  him  sorrowfully. 

"Och !  sergeant,  she's  broke  me  hearrt  ento'rely,"  he 
ventured  without  any  other  preliminary  than  that  dole- 
ful stare. 

"She?  who?  how?"  responded  Cripps,  listlessly 
drawing  an  extra  strong  v/hiff  at  his  pipe  and  again 
staring  moodily  into  the  fire. 

"IIow!'  repeated  the  corporal  with  tones  of  indig- 
nation mixed  with  grief.  "Why,  it  was  a  batten  av 
wood  she  broke  it  wid,  shure  enough  she  did,  an' 
ocli'one,  it's  niver  t'  be  mended  agin,  so  it  isn't." 

Cripps  turned  with  a  show  of  interest.     "O'Grady, 
old  boy,  I'm  awful  sorry ;  tell  me  all  about  it." 
,     The  corporal  seemed  overcome  by  this  show  of  sym- 
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pathy. 

"Och!  a  mushla!  achone!  aclione!"  he  wailed  over 
and  over  again. 

"Who  was  it  hit  you  with  a  piece  of  wood  £vnd  what 
for,  O'Grady?"  insinuated  the  sergeant  after  a  bit. 

"Whisht,  sergeant,  'avourneen  an'  don't  intkerrupt. 
It's  tellin'  yez  all  about  it  Oi  am.  'Tis  dhrunk  yez  are 
surely  not  t'  be  hearin'  phwat  Oi'm  tellin'  yez." 

"She's  the  duckiest  bit  av  a  colleen  phwatever,  an' 
it's  mesilf's  a  laughin'  sthock  of  the  country  she's 
made,  an'  she  broke  m'  hearrt  wid  a  paling,  bad  man- 
ners t'  her.  Och;  achone!  achone!  divil  take  me,  ser- 
geant!" he  added,  his  voice  subsiding  gradually  to  a 
sob.  "She's  broke  m'  hearrt  wid  a  rail  Oi  tell  yez  .  .  . 
she's  broke  m'  hearrt  wid  a  fince." 

He  paused,  stepped  over  to  Cripps  and  caught  hold  of 
his  coat  lapel  confidingly  and  looked  mournfully,  en- 
treatingly  into  the  sergeant's  eyes. 

Cripps  amused  and  now  thoroughly  interested  again 
queried — 

"Who's  this  'she'  you're  talking  about  ?" 

O'Grady,  relaxing  his  hold,  threw  his  head  back  and 
hi3  chest  out  and  commenced  singing — 

"She's  m'  darlmt  av  m'  hearrt — me  pretty  little  Fel- 
ish-ish-sher." 

Cripps  acted  promptly,  now  all  attention.  "Tell  me 
quietly  now,  like  a  good  chap,  who  is  she?"  he  said 
stornly. 

O'Gradyj  sobered  somewhat  by  the  peremptory 
tones,  straightened  himself  by  an  effort. 

"Felish-ishsher,  wid  her  bonnet  tipped  over  her  fore- 
head, an'  her  golden  fluffy  currls  a'pepin'  out  right 
an'  lift  an'  back  an'  front,  av  wid  m'  purtiest  pair  av 
eyes  wot  ever  a  colleen  owned  afore,  an'  m'  face  av  her  ? 
an'  m'  cherry  colour  av  it?  an'  her  rosebud  lips?  an' 
her  pinky  print  gown  an'  peticoats?  an*  her  swate 
letthel  fete  ?  an'  it's  only  a  noice  litthel  handful  av  her 
that  there  is  altogether.  An'  she  thrated  me  to-night 
loike  dirt  under  her  feet,  an'  all  Oi  said  whin  Oi  met 
herr  walking  by  the  Norfolk  Plains  Church  was,  'Och . 
an'  it's  ma  girl  ye  arre,  f 'r  me  me  darilnt,  an'  it's  mesilf 
phwat  will  walk  a  bit  av  m'  way  home  wid  ye.'  Thin  it 
was  she  pulled  a  palin'  from  m  fince  an'  hit  me  on  me 
head  wid  it  and  broke  me  hearrt  at  th'  same  toime. 
Och !  faith,  Oi  can  f el  it  now.  A  bump  there  is  on  me 
head  as  big  as  a  pumpkin." 
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"Och !  musha-a-cushla !  Oi  love  her,  Oi  love  her,  an' 
she's  broke  m'  hearrt  wid  a  rail,  wid  a  palin',  wid  a 
fince.  Och!  achone  achone!"  and  O'Grady  gave  way 
to  another  space  of  lamentations. 

"I  like  spirited  girls,"  commented  Cripps  more  than 
half  to  himself,  "especially  when  they're  good  looking 
and  small  too,  as  this  one  seems  to  be" ;  then  aloud  to 
O'Grady.  "Where  does  she  live,  O'Grady,  will  you  tell 
me  that?" 

O'Grady  stared.    "Shure  Oi  didn't  ask  her." 

"But  surely  you  know?" 

"Nivver  saw  her  in  m'  loife  before  th'  blised  minit 
she  burrst  on  me  view  to-day  and  broke  m'  hearrt 
wid—" 
He  was  interrupted  by  an  unrestrained  laugh  fron':  his 
companion. 

O'Grady  looked  aggrieved  and  sought  to  attain  a 
dignified  posture. 

"Me  blesin'  t'  y',  Seageant  Cripps,  an'  phwat  is  it  y' 
larfin',  atall,  atall?" 

Cripps  sides  still  shook  with  suppressed  merriment, 
but  he  restrained  audible  expression  as  he  answered 
curtly : 

"Makin'  love  t'  a  stranger;  it's  no  wonder  she  tried  t' 
crack  your  skull,  O'Grady. 

The  corporal,  frowning  in  bewilderment,  muttered: 

"  Be  gorry,  it's  nivver  happened  t'  me  before — an'  it's 
always  the  way  Oi  make  up  t'  th'  colleens — they  loike 
m'  cheek." 

O'Grady  had  fairly  sobered  down  by  now.  "But  it's 
in  love  wid  her  Oi  am,  an'  Oi  am  th'  bhoy  f'r  her — 
just  wait  m'  ghost  av  a  day  or  two  an'  it's  Mrs.  O'Grady 
she'll  be,  Oi  tell  yez.  But  it's  time  these  wet  duds  was 
off  me,  an'  so  it  is." 

Noticing  Cripps'  look  of  inquiry,  he  continued:  "It's 
me  horrse  that  broke  away  from  me  an'  stampeded  win 
she  hit  me  wid  the  paling,  an'  it's  ivery  stip  av  m'  three 
miles  back  Oi  had  t'  walk  an'  ford  m'  river,  but,  save 
me !  if  it  be  wan  hondhert  moiles  Oi'd  walk  it  t'  see  m' 
darint  Felicia  agin.  It's  goo'  noight  an"  good  drame  t' 
yez,  sargint,  m'  bhoy,  an'  it's  Felicia  wot  got  t'  mend 
m'  hearrt  she's  bruk.  Och!  m'  darlint!  m'  darlint!" 
and  thus  again  passionately  wailing,  he  stumbled  off  to 
hi^  bunk. 

As  for  Cripps,  he  found  his  curiosity  much  aroused 
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by  O'Grady's  glowing  account  of  the  young  lady's 
characteristics,  and  determined  that  n/2xt  time  he 
visited  Norfolk  Plains  with  its  handful  of  plastered 
brick  houses  and  the  big  stockade  of  convict-made 
bricks  that  surrounded  the  massive  police  quarters 
and  the  gaol  lately  erected,  that  he  would  strive  to 
make  her  acquaintance. 

:):  :ie  :ic  :{: 

Cripps,  a  big,  overgrown  schoolboy  in  his  own  esti- 
mation of  his  personal  attributes,  considered  himself  a 
beau.  His  bow  legs  and  No.  11  boots  were  fitting  pedes- 
tals for  his  unwieldly  corporation,  and  he  had  since 
coming  to  the  colony  cultivated  a  pair  of  heavy  mous- 
taches in  which  he  evinced  a  pardonable  pride.  These 
surmounted  a  receding  chin  and  cradled  a  swelled  nose 
ornamented  with  a  cluster  of  purple  currants. 

His  eyes  and  his  tongue,  however,  were  bids  to  popu- 
larity, for  the  former  were  big,  blue,  and  intensely 
childlike,  whilst  the  latter  on  occasion  was  soft,  pos- 
sessing an  insinuating  intonation  which  could  be  used 
so  as  to  make  a  pleasing  impression  on  the  listener. 
And  the  moustachios  ?  Oh,  the  glory  of  them !  and  the 
delight  of  twirling  their  drooping  ends  with  his  fat 
forefingers  and  thumb ! 

Thus  it  was  that  though  many  of  the  fat  one's  esca- 
pades were  laughed  at  as  much  as  were  his  eTepIianllne 
antics  when  dancing  with  some  lithesome  partner,  yet 
when  it  came  to  a  tete-a-tete  very  few  possessed  more 
attractiveness  to  the  ordinary  run  of  the  fair  sex  than 
did  the  valiant  Cripps 

But  after  many  amorous  escapades  it  was  at  Nor- 
folk Plains  that,  for  the  first  time  in  his  thirty-five 
years  he  irrevocably  and  whole-heartedly  fell  in  love, 
and  it  was  at  immediate  first  sight  of  the  little  beauty 
whose  name  had  first  been  introduced  by  O'Grady. 

She  was  a  petite  thing,  too — a  little  bundle  that  he 
could  almost  put  into  his  pocket  of  his  military  great 
coat. 

Felicia  Thompson  was  her  name  and  she  was  a  ticket 
of  leaver  engaged  as  a  domestic  at  the  house  of  William 
Spryers,  one  of  the  big  squatters  of  the  place.  She  con- 
fessed to  being  twenty-five  years  of  age,  but  looked 
only  twenty,  though  she  might  have  been  thirty.  Like 
Cripps,  she  had  the  gift  of  the  gab  and  her  voice  was 
low  and  flute-like,  and  her  eyes  were  the  eyes  of  a  dove. 
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Her  face  was  mobile,  blushing  or  dimpling  with  smiles 
or  grave  with  sober  thoughts  that  filled  her  eyes  with 
tears.  Her  hair  was  golden  and  she  had  tiny  hands 
and  feet  and  a  snub-nose. 

Cripps  was  enthralled — but  if  Cripps  was  enthralled, 
so  too  was  O'Grady. 

And  O'Grady  proved  to  be  a  formidable  rival  for, 
true  to  his  expressed  determination,  he  had  succeeded 
in  winning  his  way  on  further  acquaintance  into 
Felicia's  good  graces.  Added  to  his  athletic  build — 
features  of  almost  perfect  regularity,  with  just  the 
dash  of  blood  to  his  sunburnt  cheeks  that  bespoke  per- 
fect health;  this  with  his  rich  brogue  and  unfailing 
good  humour  gave  him  usually  a  distinct  advantage, 
albeit  he  was  as  yet  only  a  corporal. 

Felicia  favoured  apparently  one  and  then  the  other 
suitor,  consequently  Cripps  was  alternately  floating  on 
air  or  suffering  torments  of  Hades. 

Whilst  in  the  kitchen  of  WiUiam  Spryers,  Esq.,  guz- 
zling the  dainty  leaving  of  the  dinner  table  and  at  the 
same  time  exchanging  badinage  or  love-sick  phrases 
with  Felicia,  to  him  it  was  Paradise  perfected. 

At  the  dance  party  when  O'Grady  monopolised  the 
divinity — Cripps  sought  relief  for  his  breaking  heart 
by  copious  draughts  of  fiery  liquor,  and  on  a  couple  of 
occasions  finished  the  evening  by  being  conveyed  in 
state  back  to  the  barracks — pick-a-back  on  a  pack- 
horse — with  his  conversational  abilities  reduced  to  a 
series  of  snores  and  groans. 

He  had  so  far  lowered  his  official  dignity  as  to  confess 
his  passion  to  O'Grady,  at  the  same  time  endeavouring 
both  by  entreaty  and  by  cajolery  to  make  an  ally  of  his 
present  rival. 

"Well,  sergeant,  me  bhoy,  it's  this  much  Oi'll  do  f'r 
yez.  It's  out  av  th'  way  Oi'll  kape  f'r  a  month  come 
nixt  Saturday.  But  begobs,  if  it's  ye  phwat  cannot  fix 
th'  matter  up  by  thin,  thin  it's  look  out  f'r  yesilf,  f'r  it's 
Terence  O'Grady  phwat's  th'  broth  av  a  bhoy  phwat 
'11  make  th'  runnin'  thin." 

So  O'Grady  finalised  the  matter  and  Cripps  was  per- 
force to  be  content. 

Wm.  Spryers,  Esq.,  was  for  those  days  an  easy-going 
master.  When  any  glaring  offence  was  brought  to  his 
notice,  he  would  simply  send  the  miscreant  away  to 
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the  triangles  and  when  possible  make  an  immediate  ex- 
change of  prisoners,  as  he  could  not  be  bothered  with 
troublesome  ones. 

The  work  about  his  station  was  done  somehow,  and 
he  thought  he  was  gaining  money — as  for  the  rest,  well 
it  wasn't  worth  the  candle  trying  to  work  up  a  model 
little  community  with  the  material  that  had  been  placed 
in  his  charge.  In  which  respect  he  probably  showed 
wisdom — certainly  saved  much  worry. 

About  the  house  the  females  enjoyed  even  more  free- 
dom. Mrs.  Spryers  was  a  chronic  nervous  subject  v/ho 
confined  her  oversight  to  a  couple  of  particular  rooms 
and  left  the  general  management  in  the  hands  of  an 
elderly  "free"  prisoner,  a  woman  who,  unlike  many  of 
the  ex-convicts,  once  given  a  little  power,  treated  the 
maids  with  a  consideration  that  for  the  period  was  ex- 
tremely rare. 

So  that  good  average  opportunities  opened  for  Cripps' 
love-making  which  he,  you  may  be  sure,  was  by  no 
means  backwards  in  taking  advantage  of.  But  the 
damsel  was  coy.  Three  times  in  three  weeks  the  big 
sergeant  proposed — and  each  recurrence  was  accom- 
panied by  impassioned  entreaties,  bribes  and  promises. 
But  the  fair  Felicia  was  adamant.  She  would  give  no 
reason.  She  liked  Cripps,  she  admitted,  but  further 
she  would  not  commit  herself.  This  stage  was  a  tan- 
talising one  for  the  corpulent  one.  He  suspected 
O'Grady's  influence  and  taxed  her  with  it.  She  laughed 
and  ridculed  the  very  suggestion  of  a  pre-attachment 
in  that  quarter. 

Still  Cripps  wasn't  satisfied  on  that  point.  He 
brooded  over  it  day  and  night.  Moreover  he  found  that 
he  could  not  resist  an  impulse  to  watch  the  movements 
of  the  corporal,  whom  he  considered  his  rival.  But  he 
noticed  nothing  that  would  even  seem  to  lend  colour 
to  his  suspicions. 

His  face  lost  its  usual  tranquil  look;  it  grew  hag- 
gard; his  eyes  were  restless  and  his  manner  irritable, 
so  that  his  command  well  knowing  the  cause  winked 
knowingly  at  each  other  when  his  back  turned. 

The  only  added  colour  to  his  complexion  was  that  of 
his  nose,  for  his  imbibings  had  grown  more  frequent 
and  of  longer  duration. 

Then  things  came  to  a  climax. 

One  moonlight  night,  strolling  aimlessly  by  the  ti- 
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tree  shaded  banks  of  the  South  Esk  River,  Cripps  saw 
the  form  of  his  lady  love  tripping  along  by  the  water- 
wheeled  flour  mill  and  advancing  in  his  direction.  His 
heart  thumped  with  expectation.  He  was  on  the  point 
of  quickening  his  steps  with  the  object  of  meeting  his 
adored  one  the  more  expeditiously,  when  from  the 
portal  of  the  mill  door  stepped  a  tall  figure  in  civilian 
clothes  whom,  he  had  no  hesitation  whatever  in  con- 
cluding was  O'Grady,  who  had  plainly  adopted  mufti  in 
order  to  disguise  his  identity  from  any  chance  be- 
holder. 

Felicia's  arms  embraced  the  newcomer,  who  was  not 
slow  to  respond.  In  the  shadow  of  the  m.ill  they  ?tood 
for  ten  minutes  lavishing  on  each  other's  endearments, 
the  lady  with  a  responsive  tenderness  which  she  had 
never  shown  in  her  soft  relationship  with  Cripps.  The 
latter  standing  in  the  ti-trea  shadows  with  his  wrath 
fast  becoming  uncontrollable,  clenched  his  lists  and 
watched. 

Presently  the  lovers  moved  towards  the  river  bank 
at  the  opposite  end  of  the  mill  from  which  their  move- 
ments were  being  spied  upon.  Cripps  now  at  boiling 
heat  hesitated  no  longer.  Stifling  a  groan  he  went 
headlong  in  pursuit. 

The  perfidious  pair  were  an  easy  prey.  Lost  in  their 
amorous  talk  as  they  strolled  in  the  shadows  they 
heeded  not  even  the  lumbering  steps  of  the  sergeant, 
or  if  they  did  hear  they  probably  took  them  for  the 
movements  of  one  of  the  stray  head  of  cattle  grazing 
in  the  vicinity,  so  that  with  a  pounce  the  sergeant  took 
O'Grady  unawares,  and  with  a  single  heave  launched 
him  into  the  river,  here  some  twelve  feet  deep  close  to 
the  bank.  There  was  a  single  wild  shriek  from  the 
female,  then  she  fainted. 

A  primary  part  of  Cripps'  plot  was  baffled  by  this, 
for  he  had  intended  to  reproach  her  ladyship  on  the 
reprehensibility  of  her  conduct  preparatory  to  coming 
to  a  final  understanding  there  and  then. 

He  stared  bewilderedly  at  the  prostrate  female  figure, 
ere  grasping  the  position  he  took  off  his  chimney  pot 
headpiece  and  dipped  it  in  the  river.  At  the  same 
moment  the  moon  striking  freckled  rays  through  the 
foliage  disclosed  to  him  the  face  of  the  struggling  man 
in  the  water. 

Again  was  Cripps  astounded — for  it  was  the  face  of 
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a  stranger,  whose  hair  was  cropped  in  a  way  that 
bespoke  of  a  very  recent  acquaintance  with  the  peni- 
tentiary. 

The  man  was  struggling  helplessly — it  was  very  evr- 
dent  that  he  was  no  swimmer — his  upturned  face  car- 
ried a  hopelessly  terror-stricken  expression. 

The  big  sergeant  couldn't  see  the  man  drown  without 
a  salvage  effort — so  he  extended  the  trunk  of  a  fallen 
sapling  which  the  man  at  once  grasped  and  held  to 
whilst  he  was  towed  to  the  bank,  when  just  as  his 
rescuer  seized  him  by  the  coat  collar  his  fingers  re- 
laxed and  it  was  a  limp  heap  that  the  sergeant  hauled 
on  to  terra  firma. 

Suspicioning  that  he  had  got  a  prize  that  might  add 
laurels  to  his  official  fame,  Cripps  wasted  no  time 
th^n  on  reviving  processes  that  might  cause  his  pri- 
soner to  become  difficult  instead  of  an  easy  capture. 
Instead  he  threw  the  prostrate  figure  sack-wise  over 
his  shoulders,  and  thus  laden  pursued  the  even  tenor 
of  his  ways  through  the  sleepy  town  and  eventually 
blundered  into  the  police  station,  pride  meanwhile 
showing  in  every  muscle  of  his  face.  He  threw  his 
captive  on  to  a  hard  stone  bench.  The  two  troopers  and 
O'Grady,  who  had  been  chatting  together,  stared  first 
at  the  prisoner,  then  at  the  sergeant. 

"There,  boys,"  he  remarked  with  a  complacent  smirk. 
"There's  a  capture  for  you  O'Grady,  go  for  the 
surgeon,  j^ayne  and  Gallagher,  hot  water— quick  - 
and  blankets." 

He  took  a  pull  at  a  rum  bottle  himself  and  used 
spoonfuls  in  effort  to  revive  his  victim.  By  the  time 
the  doctor  arrived  consciousness  was  in  part  restored, 
so  that  almost  immediately  afterwards  the  somnolent 
eyes  began  to  take  in  the  position. 

"Who  is  your  prisoner,  sergeant?"  asked  the  sur- 
geon. 

Cripps  preserved  an  air  of  mystery  and  winked 
knowingly. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  he  hadn't  the  least  idea.  The 
hair  was  a  suspicious  clue,  but  no  Government  marks 
were  about  the  clothing. 

The  surgeon  nodded,  apparently  there  were  official 
reasons  for  the  sergeant's  reticence. 

Two  men  arrived  with  a  bath  tub. 

"That's  right,"  approved  the  medico.    "Strip  him— a 
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good  hot  bath,  then  blankets,  a  hot  rum  and  bed.  He'll 
be  alright  in  the  morning.  Good-night,"  and  he 
marched  away. 

Then  came  additional  evidence.  The  prisoner's  back 
was  scarred  from  a  recent  flogging,  a  few  days  ago 
at  the  latest. 

Just  then  the  pohce  inspector  stepped  in.  One 
glance  at  the  prisoner,  then  he  turned  to  Cripps. 

"Good  heavens,  sergeant,  how  did  you  get  him?  I 
didn't  even  know  you  were  looking  for  the  man.  The 
man  who  caught  Banstrap  won't  soon  be  forgotten — 
you  lucky  beggar." 

Banstrap  had  for  the  third  time  escaped  from  cus- 
tody, on  this  occasion  from  Port  Arthur,  and  had  this 
time  a  fatal  crime  added  to  his  record,  for  in  effecting 
his  escape,  barely  a  fortnight  previously,  he  had  killed 
a  warder. 

Choking  down  the  utter  surprise  under  which  he 
laboured,  the  big  sergeant  grew  almost  insolently 
gracious  in  the  pride  of  his  heart. 

"It  wasn't  much  to  do,  inspector,  I've  bin  on  his 
track  f'r  days.  And  to-night  I  ambushed  him  pretty 
cleverly  let  me  tell  y'u." 

Here  he  stopped  confusedly.  It  was  the  thoughts 
of  Felicia.  In  his  recent  state  of  excitement  he  had 
forgotten  all  about  her  predicament. 

Noticing  his  hesitation,  the  cute  sergeant  took  ad- 
vantage of  it. 

"You  were  not  alone — who  helped  you  to  take  such 
a  hardened  rufflan?"    Cripps  became  assertive. 

"I  did  capture  him  entirely  by  me  own  efforts." 
Then  noticing  a  dubious  smile  playing  about  the 
corners  of  the  police  officer's  mouth,  amidst  the  grins 
of  the  subordinates  he  amplified. — 

"Well  if  y'u  must  know.  I  did  have  a  companion, 
but  it  was  a  lady  who  I  hope  t'  marry  before  long." 

"Oh!   Felicia,  I  suppose?  "  broke  in  the  inspector. 

"Yes"  desperately  continued  the  hero.  "It  was 
Felicia  an'  if  some  of  you  fellows  will  stick  Banstrap 
in  his  little  bed  in  No.  3  cell  or  wherever  it  is,  th'  rest 
of  us  had  better  go  an'  look  f'r  her,  because  I  left 
her  up  by  the  mill  in  a  dead  faint.  I  forgot  all  about 
her"  he  concluded  lamely. 

A  smothered  curse  came  from  O'Grady. 

He  rose  to  his  feet  with  intent  to  make  a  hurried 
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exit  to  the  rescue,  when  at  the  same  moment  a  heated 
altercation,  in  which  the  hysterical  voice  of  a  female 
was  prominent,  arose  at  the  sentry's  post  outside. 

A  moment  later  all  dishevelled  in  rushed  the  usual 
dove-like  Felicia.     She  was  now  a  mad  woman. 

"My  husband,"  she  shrieked.  "What  have  you  done 
with  him?" 

Then  espying  Cripps. 

"You  fat  pig — it's  you.  You  drowned  him,  and  it 
v/as  my  own  husband.  He  broke  jail  just  because  he 
wanted  to  see  me  again.  You  fat  purply-nosed  pig — 
ugh!" 

And  before  an  intervening  hand  could  be  raised  she 
was  attacking  the  luckless  Cripps  with  naii  and  fist 
clawing,  tearing  his  hair,  scratching  his  face  cruelly. 

Cripps  wooing  had  discovered  to  him  not  the  antici- 
pated conjugal  bliss  but  a  wild  cat. 

But  on  the  official  records  of  the  island  his  name 
figured  in  the  good  service  list,  and  some  blood  money 
accrued  to  him  also. 

But  till  he  left  the  district  a  few  months  later,  no  one 
ever  met  him  but  bore  a  sly  grin  of  amusement,  for 
the  story  of  the  ardent  valiant  Cripps  wooing  was 
known  to  everyone. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


THE  DISPERSAL  OF  BRADY'S  GANG. 

Two  months  after  Crips'  private  jealousy  had 
succeeded,  where  his  offical  zealousy,  if  exercised  orth- 
odoxly,  might  have  been  expected  to  fail  in  prisonering 
the  much-wanted  convict  husband  ol  his  adorable 
Felecia,  news  which  put  the  nerves  of  the  men  on  edge 
filtered  gradually  into  the  orderly  room  at  Perth. 

Brady's  gang  was  renewedly  active.  For  a  year  and 
seven  months  now  they  had  been  retarding  the  pro- 
gress of  the  little  colony  by  their  depredations;  by 
fire  laying  waste  homesteads  and  crops  by  steel  or 
bullet  destroying  stock  often  from  sheer  wantonness ; 
rousing  too,  by  their  excesses,  the  blacks  to  direful 
deeds  of  retaliation,  by  which  innocent  settlers  suff- 
ered sadly;  behaving  generally  as  though  the  island 
belonged  entirely  to  their  despotic  little  band. 

Although  so  bodily  numerous,  their  system  of  es- 
pionage was  so  perfect,  that  however  hot  the  chase, 
only  an  occasional  rank  and  file  straggler  or  an  in- 
active associate  had  so  far  been  either  captured  or 
shot. 

And  now  Cripps'  little  command  had  but  the  one 
topic  for  conversation,  and  over  each  detailed  act 
hazards,  and  surmises,  and  bets  passed  freely  as  they 
gradually  learned  how  the  outlaws  had  celebrated  the 
new  year  (!1826)  by  stealing  a  whale  boat  on  the 
river  Tamar,  by  means  of  which  they  had  been  moving 
to  and  fro  awaiting  the  exit  of  a  ship  "The  Glory," 
which  they  hoped  to  capture,  and  by  this  means  make 
an  escape  from  the  island.  Thereafter  followed  the 
news  that  the  treachery  of  Guilders,  a  member  of  the 
band,  had  frustrated  their  hopes  when  they  were  on 
the  very  eve  of  accomplishment.  This  deserter  had 
given  information  of  their  movements  to  the  com- 
mandant at  Launceston,  Colonel  Balfour. 
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Then  came  panic  news  from  Launceston  and  the 
bank  of  the  Tamar. 

The  'rangers  had  gone  mad  in  the  intensity  of 
their  baffled  rage.  Disguised,  some  of  them  had  even 
entered  Launceston  sworn  to  kill  the  traitor  at  sight 
should  they  happen  to  meet  him.  No  Nihilist  ever 
took  a  more  desperate  chance  of  a  speedy  death  than 
these  men  did  by  the  risks  they  underwent.  Yet, 
though  they  did  not  find  Guilders,  they  themselves  all 
Id:  the  to\vn  unscathed. 

In  the  meantime  a  section  of  the  'rangers  had  had  a 
skirmish  with  soldiers,  when  the  former  were  in  the 
act  of  sacking  Mr.  Dry's  residence  on  the  Tamar. 
Here  Dr.  Priest  was  wounded  in  the  knee,  and  one, 
Wedge,  encamped  in  a  hut  on  the  station  premises, 
had  particularly  close  attention  bestowed  upon  him. 

The  crowd  had  run  amok.  Brady  himself  had  lost 
Ids  disciplinary  tactful  hold.  Robbery,  arson,  and  cold- 
blooded m.urders  were  reported  in  quick  succession. 
One  attempt  only  which  seemed  to  accentuate  the  fact 
that  they  really  had  a  moral  limit  might  be  urged  in 
their  favour. 

Knowing  that  Jefferies,  one  of  the  most  inhuman 
brutes  known  in  the  annals  of  Tasmanian  outlawry 
was  confined  in  the  Launceston  gaol  awaiting  his 
trial,  and  remembering  that  he  had  by  his  acts 
Drought  ill  odium  on  them  of  a  nature  that  the  rest 
of  the  craft,  as  represented  by  Brady  and  Co.,  were 
entirely  free  from,  a  section  of  the  robbers,  under  the 
leadership  of  Bird,  swore  to  drag  this  baby  killer  and 
cannibal  from  his  confinement  and  in  the  solitudes  of 
the  bush  relieve  the  Government  of  the  awful  respon- 
sibility of  executing  capital  punishment. 

The  outlaws  felt  that  they  could  mete  out  justice 
in  a  better  degree — for  such  a  wretch  as  Jefferies, 
hanging  was  too  lenient  a  sentence  altogether!  But 
the  party  returned  disconsolate.  Every  avenue  of 
approach  to  the  town  they  had  found  well  guarded, 
sentinels  and  bodies  of  men  everywhere  were  on  the 
outlook.  Bird  and  his  party,  more  savage  than  ever, 
joined  the  reckless,  indiscriminate,  and  usually  un- 
premeditated exploits  that  for  the  next  few  days  made 
the  blood  curdle  in  the  veins  of  every  resident  for 
miles  around. 

The  gyves  of  helplessness  and  hopelessness  seemed 
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fixed  on  all,  for  a  time. 

Those  families  who  did  not  fear  the  perils  of  the 
road  more  than  they  did  the  terrors  of  sleepless  nights 
at  home,  journeyed  to  Perth  and  to  Norfolk  Plains 
and  to  Launceston,  where  the  security  of  numbers 
might  be  felt. 

But  the  leading  authorities  rallied  their  faculties 
at  last,  and  Cripps,  the  big,  overwrought  sergeant, 
was  very  glad,  for  the  bandits  had  suddenly  descended 
on  his  very  district.  Ravages?  Talk  about  ravages! 
Commissary  Walker's  granary  and  haystacks,  only  a 
mile  from  Norfolk  Plains,  were  the  first  to  suffer — 
fire,  merciless  flame  sheets. 

A  few  hours  later  the  culprits  had  crossed  the  South 
Esk  river,  and  were  marauding  the  country  between 
the  Punt  Crossing  and  Perth.  Their  sentries  could 
be  seen  on  undulations.  Kenyon,  the  punt-keeper,  was 
shot  dead  for  no  conceivable  reason,  so  was  an  es- 
caped prisoner  who  refused  to  join  the  desperadoes. 

Gibson's  and  Massey's  stations  were  pillaged,  and 
barns  and  haystacks  fired  by  men  whose  faces  were 
twisted  and  deformed  by  their  evil  passions.  On  the 
occasion  a  prominent  figure  was  Brady,  mounted  on 
Mr.  Day's  white  charger,  and  wearing  Colonel  Bal- 
four's cap,  which  had  been  lost  in  the  melee  at  Dry's. 

But  they  say  that  even  then,  his  efforts  were  more 
those  of  an  intercessor  than  of  a  commander.  His 
men  were  out  of  hand,  and  drink  and  utter  despera- 
tion at  the  failure  of  their  attempt  to  evacuate  the 
colony-  were   the   dynamic   forces   responsible. 

Cripps  received  from  a  stranger,  who  purported  to 
be  an  outlying  settler,  two  letters.  To  his  sui'prise, 
the  first  opened  was  from  Jim,  his  brother.  It  asked 
him,  if  possible,  to  meet  him  alone  at  the  river  bend, 
below  the  punt,  at  eight  o'clock  that  evening — "a  last 
talk" — was  the  pathetic  ending  to  the  missive. 

The  second  caused  him  various  face  contortions, 
which  finally  settled  into  an  emphatic  scowl,  as  he 
ordered  the  messenger  to  be  brought  in  to  him — a 
futile  wish,  for  the  stranger  had  decamped  as 
mysteriously  as  he  had  appeared.  He  passed  this 
letter  over  to  O'Grady,  who  read  it  aloud  for  the  bene- 
fit of  his  comrades. 
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'This  is  to  nottify  Sergeant  Cripps  that  I  have 
found  a  tree  strong  enuff  to  hang  you  on.  Come 
to-morrer  at  three  in  afternoon  as  we  cannot 
manige  without  you.  I  will  be  waiting  for  you 
on  the  hill  by  Massey's  house." 

Sined  DICKY    BIRD. 

The  sergeant  fairly  snorted  in  his  outraged  indig- 
nation, and  made  solemn  oath  there  and  then  that 
thi3  bandit  lieutenant  would  feel  the  weight  of  his 
revenge,  how  or  when  he  did  not  condescend  to  ex- 
plain, but  this  vague  threat  acted  as  a  sedative  to  his 
wounded  pride. 

And  now  the  anxiously  awaited  reinforcements 
began  to  arrive.  Military  from  Launceston,  thirty 
strong,  and  a  score  or  two  of  armed  civilians.  The 
fui^itive  families  thronged  the  sides  of  the  road  and 
eagerly  watched  the  bustle  of  preparations. 

The  gold-epauletted  Colonel  Balfour  was  a  promi- 
nent figure,  so  vv^as  the  corpulent  form  of  Cripps,  and 
the  lithesome  figure  of  the  goatee-whiskered  Launces- 
ton sergeant  of  police,  who  with  a  few  troopers  by 
no  means  compared  unfavourably  in  physique  and 
military  deportment  with  the  red-coats  themselves. 

Dispositions  were  quickly  made,  the  forces  skilfully 
divided,  and  a  simultaneous  move  at  evenly  distributed 
points  succesfully  accomplished. 

It  was  hoped  to  encircle  the  'rangers  in  the  fairly 
level  country  between  Perth  and  Norfolk  Plains — 
the  depth  of  the  South  Esk,  except  at  a  couple  of  points 
that  were  well  guarded  would  prevent  a  retreat  across 
the  river. 

But  not  a  solitary  outlaw  was  discovered.  The 
corpses  of  Kenyon  and  the  ticket-of-leave  man,  with 
their  misery  stricken  faces  and  staring  eyes  full  of 
horror  were  found,  but  once  again  the  desperadoes  had 
made  good  their  escape,  how  or  where  they  had  suc- 
ceeded in  crossing  the  South  Esk  has  ever  remained  a 
mystery. 

The  Government  increased  the  reward  for  the  appre- 
hension of  the  bandit  leaders,  but  as  usual,  with  the 
exception  of  a  stray  rank  and  file  outlaw,  none  were 
captured  or  shot  for  a  couple  of  months. 

But  early  in  March  a  repetition  of  similar  outrages 
to  those  perpetrated  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  and 
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the  discovery  of  two  starved  bodies  bound  to  trees  in 
the  bush  a  little  way  back  from  a  byroad — a  vile  deed 
at  once  attributed  to  the  bandits — caused  the  Govern- 
ment at  last  to  act  with  spirited  determination.  They 
increased  the  proffered  rewards  to  one  hundred  guineas 
(a  big  sum  for  those  days),  or  to  any  prisoner  a  free 
pardon  and  a  passage  to  England  for  giving  any  infor- 
mation that  would  lead  to  the  arrest  of  any  one  of 
twelve  named  principal  desperadoes. 

The  military  and  police  forces  were  concentrated 
better,  and  a  portion  of  the  prisoner  population  was 
allowed  to  join  the  parties  who  were  from  now  on  to 
be  seen  scouring  the  country  systematically  and  with 
increasing  diligence. 

It  was  Cowan,  a  convict,  whose  efforts  eventually 
led  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  gang.  He,  a  Government 
spy,  was  allowed  to  go  into  the  bush  fettered.  Here 
as  an  escaped  prisoner  he  was  sympathetically  received 
and  admitted  into  the  band.  He  fought  well  in  some 
of  their  skirmishes  and  none  of  the  outlaws  dreamed 
that  he  was  on  the  lookout  for  an  opportune  moment 
to  betray  his  comrades  to  the  enemy. 

Cripps  and  O'Grady,  in  accordance  with  instructions 
received,  were  at  this  time  with  the  company  of  Lieu- 
tenant Williams,  who  had  a  party  of  the  40th  Regiment 
out  in  search  of  the  'rangers. 

A  mile  away  a  second  party  was  at  work.  This  con- 
sisted of  a  quite  independent  collection  of  well-armed 
civilians. 

John  Batman,  the  New  South  Welshman,  a  clever 
bushman,  who  afterwards  became  famous  as  the 
founder  of  Melbourne,  was  in  charge,  and  amongst 
those  associated  with  him  was  old  Jans  Jorgenson,  the 
erstwhile  adventurer  and  ex-king  of  Iceland,  shrewd 
and  clever  as  ever,  but  now  an  emancipated  convict. 

At  intervals  about  the  district  were  scattered  other 
parties  both  of  civilians  and  soldiers.  One  of  the 
latter  had  the  distinction  of  being  led  by  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Arthur  himself.  The  Governor  had  corrected 
his  early  impressions  of  the  ease  by  which  the  bush- 
ranging  community  might  be  stamped  out,  and  now  by 
precept  and  example  sought  to  encourage  his  people 
to  the  most  indefatigable  efforts  towards  that  end. 

McCeahe  had  long  ago  by  means  of  the  hangman's 
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rope  received  his  quietus,  and  latterly  several  isolated 
parties  of  the  scourges  had  been  forced  to  surrender 
or  had  been  killed  outright  in  the  field.  But  the  great 
objective  was  the  capture  of  Brady  himself,  to  whom 
was  attached  the  largest  body  of  the  remainder  of  the 
outlaws  who  were  still  at  large.  The  bribes  and  pro- 
mises of  rewards  and  free  pardons  to  accomplices  had 
immediately  worked  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  out- 
laws. 

Cowan,  the  convict  spy,  a  pale,  distraught  man  with 
staring  eyes,  rubbed  his  shirtsleeves  over  his  perspir- 
ing countenance  as,  bursting  through  a  clump  of 
shrubs,  he  rushed  into  the  camp  of  Lieutenant  Wil- 
liams and  party  and  stood  panting  heavily.  He  was 
vividly  trembling.  Williams,  young,  sturdily  built  and 
phlegmatic,  with  Cripps  at  his  elbow,  looked  wtth  in- 
quiring eyes  at  the  operation.  Cowan  opened  his  lips, 
but  only  a  series  of  gurgles  resounded — the  man 
seemed  in  the  last  stage  of  terrified  apprehension.  To 
help  him  the  lieutenant  propounded  a  concrete  query: 
"Have  the  bushrangers  been  chasing  you?" 

"N-n-no!"  the  spy  stammered,  and  a  fresh  fit  of 
trembling  seized  him.  Williams  took  a  flask  from  his 
pocket,  poured  a  little  whisky  into  the  cupped  cover, 
and  Cowan  gulped  it  down  greedily. 

Then  he  found  his  tongue.  "Brady,  Bird,  Crawford 
and  about  twenty  more  I  jist  managed  to  crawl  away 
fr'm.  They  dunno  I've  left  'em.  I  done  the  trick 
mighty  smart  I  reckon." 

A  sudden  laugh  from  nearby  brought  his  dsing 
boastfulness  to  a  sudden  stop. 

He  shook  as  with  ague,  again  brushed  back  his  damp 
hair  from  his  brow  and  gazed  around  furtively. 

"Go  on  with  your  story,  it's  only  some  private  in 
that  tent,"  reassured  the  lieutenant. 

In  the  moonlight  the  fellow's  face  appeared  abso- 
lutely unearthly  in  its  pallor. 

"Th-they're  camped  only  a  m-mile  fr'm  Perth,"  he 
explained  in  a  hoarse  whisper.  "I  c-c-can  t-take  you 
th-there  in  a  c-couple  of  'ours." 

Cripps  felt  his  spirits  rising  quite  buoyantly  at  the 
news  and  showed  it  by  an  involuntary  gasp  of  satis- 
faction. 

Not  so,  however,  the  lieutenant,  who  darted  at  the 
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spy  a  quick,  suspicious  look.  The  latter's  eyes  dropped 
immediately  and  the  next  moment  were  furtively 
glancing  round  as  though  for  an .  opportunity  to  es- 
cape. 

But  Williams  might  have  known  that  his  over- 
wrought condition  was  one  of  the  effects  of  the  convict 
system — the  trait  of  uneasiness  was  deeply  imbedded 
in  his  very  soul.  He  had  been  treated  for  so  many 
years  as  an  object  of  distrust,  that  a  look  of  suspicion 
was  sufficient  to  create  a  purely  mechanical  embarrass- 
ment. 

''But  if  he  would  betray  one  party,  and  that  the  very 
men  with  whom  he  had  lately  been  associating  on 
terms  of  equality,  was  he  not  equally  capable  of  betray- 
ing the  other?" 

This  latter  paragraph  sums  jp  the  context  of  the 
lieutenant's  thoughts  as  he  let  his  eyes  linger  on  the 
shifty  face  of  the  convict.  The  latter  winced  under 
his  gaze. 

"I  swear  t'  God  th-that  what  I  told  y'  isn't  no  lie," 
he  blurted.     "C-come  an'  see  for  yourself." 

On  consideration  the  lieutenant  thought  this  was 
very  sound  advice  and  determined  to  act  upon  it,  but  it 
was  very  evident  that  the  informer  was  in  no  fit  phy- 
sicical  condition  to  start  back  on  his  journey  straight 
away,  even  though  the  return  journey  was  made  on 
horseback. 

"Can  we  ride  there  ?"  the  officer  asked  tersely. 

"We  can  f 'r  most  the  way,  sir,  but  the  last  half  mile 
we'll  have  t'  go  careful  and  at  th'  larst  there'll  be  th' 
scrub  t'  c-crawl  th-th-through." 

Though  he  began  his  reply  more  confidently,  yet 
before  he'd  finished  his  teeth  were  chattering  again 
with  utter  fear. 

"Well,  come  with  me  and  have  a  rest  an  A  I'll  get  you 
something  to  eat.  In  half  an  hour's  time  I'll  go  and 
see  the  state  of  affairs  for  myself.  Sergeant,  I'll  have 
to  leave  the  camp  in  your  hands  whilst  I  am  away." 

Cripps  saluted  and  the  ill-assorted  pair  walked 
av/ay.    In  a  few  seconds  the  lieutenant  returned  aiv.ne. 

"On  second  thoughts,  Cripps,  we'll  move  o'li  together. 
Get  the  men  to  saddle  up  and  see  that  their  arms  are 
well  primed.  No  harm  done  to  have  everything  ready 
in  case  it's  a  trap — an  ambush — that  this  fellow  is 
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leading  us  into.  Get  Bennett  and  Currie  to  go  to 
Entally  and  tell  Lieutenant  Stonehouse  to  bring  his 
troop  along  to  the  Perth  barracks  at  once,  and  Phillips 
and  Kennedy  may  as  well  try  and  find  Batman — he's 
somewhere  out  about  the  White  Hills — perhaps  they'll 
find  him  at  the  homestead.  Is  it  all  clear  to  you,  ser- 
geant?" 

Cripps  threw  out  his  chest  in  the  way  that  was  his 
invariable  custom  when  placed  in  a  position  of  some 
responsibility.  His  air  was  pompous  and  his  tones 
sonorous  as  he  replied: 

"Yes,  sir,  all  clear,  except — " 

"Yes,"  encouraged  the  lieutenant,  "except  what?" 

"Do  the  parties  meet  your  comand  at  the  barracks, 
sir?" 

"Oh !  don't  worry  over  that ;  you  can  tell  them  that 
I  have  news  which  I  believe  is  reliable  that  the  Brady 
crowd  somehow  have  dodged  all  our  parties  and  are  at 
the  present  moment  camped  only  about  a  mile  from  the 
Perth  barracks.  What  their  object  is,  getting  into 
such  dangerous  quarters,  we  can  only  guess,"  he  con- 
tinued musingly.  "However,  tell  them  that  just  before 
daybreak  they  will  start  with  us  to  Brady's  camp,  pro- 
viding the  camp  is  there  as  this  spy  declares.  The 
moon  will  be  down  directly  and  it  will  be  too  dark  to 
take  action  to-night." 

So  presently  there  was  the  expectation  that  ever  ac- 
companies the  call  of  a  military  detachment  to  active 
service.  Horses  were  saddled,  the  civilian  messengers 
detailed  by  Williams  were  despatched  for,  in  addition 
to  the  fifteen  men  of  the  40th  Regiment,  several 
bushmen  and  selectors  were  attached  to  the  camp. 

A  few  minutes  later,  guided  by  Cowan,  all  set  out. 
Williams  watched  the  spy  closely  as  they  progressed, 
and  one  hand  never  left  the  holster,  ready  to  draw  his 
pistol  and  shoot  the  criminal  through  the  head  on  first 
appearance  of  treachery. 

But  all  went  well,  and  the  headquarters  at  Perth 
were  reached  without  incident.  Here  the  command 
was  left  for  the  time  being  whilst  Williams  and  one  sol- 
dier proceeded  afoot,  guided  by  Cowan  who,  directly 
he  had  left  the  security  of  numbers,  again  gave  every 
symptom  of  a  nervous  collapse.  More  than  once  he 
hesitated,  so  that  it  was  only  at  the  point  of  the  pistol 
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that  the  lieutenant  induced  him  to  proceed. 

At  length  the  Judas,  in  a  half-choked  whisper, 
pointed  to  where  the  foundations  of  a  new  flour  mill 
had  been  laid ;  it  could  not  be  distinguished  in  the 
gloom,  but  Williams  was  acquainted  with  the  locality. 

"J-j-just  b-b-below  that  ...  a  few  y-y-yards 
m-more  an'  y'll  twig  their  camp  fires." 

Presently  they  were  veering  through  the  brushwood 
from  the  top  of  a  hilly  bank — directly  below  the  near- 
ness of  the  camp  was  exposed  only  by  the  dying  embers 
of  several  fires  and  the  red  reflection  from  the  pipes 
of  a  couple  of  sentries,  the  form  of  one  of  them  sil- 
houetted as  he  stood  before  one  of  the  fires.  The 
champing  of  steeds  and  the  clanging  of  their  hobbles 
alone  broke  the  silence,  except  from  the  murmur  that 
came  from  the  rapids  at  the  river  fording  place  a  long 
way  up  the  stream.  Through  the  brushwood  at  the 
water's  edge  could  be  caught  glimpses  of  the  star-re- 
flected river  .  The  lieutenant  was  satisfied  and,  nudg- 
ing his  companions,  they  silently  withdrew. 

Soon  after  his  return  he  welcomed  with  pleasure 
the  advent  of  Lieutenant  Stonehouse  in  charge  of  a 
squad  of  eight  members  of  the  Launceston  garrison, 
but  in  vain  they  waited  for  Batman — it  appeared  after- 
wards that  the  messengers  had  not  reached  him  in 
time  because  they  had  lost  their  way. 

As  the  night  was  wearing  on,  Williams,  fearful  of 
losing  this  chance  of  effecting  a  surprise,  called  a  move, 
and  the  whole  of  his  force,  consisting  now  of  two  dozen 
regiments  and  half  a  dozen  civilians,  tramped  to  the 
rendezvous  where,  as  stealthily  as  possible,  they 
spread-eagled  themselves  so  as  to  take  advantage  of 
the  contour  of  the  country,  the  bank  here  following 
naturally  the  bend  of  the  river.  Notwithstanding  the 
depth  of  the  latter  and  the  almost  fatal  danger  of  ex- 
posure to  the  fire  of  his  infantry,  the  commander,  to 
make  doubly  sure,  had  taken  the  precautions  of  send- 
ing a  small  party  of  his  men  across  the  ford,  so  that 
they  now  covered  the  rear  of  the  camp.  The  'rangers 
we^e  therefore  completely  surrounded. 

At  daybreak  a  shot  whizzed  past  Cripps'  bulk,  which 
had  discovered  itself  to  one  of  the  sentinels.  At  once 
all  was  activity  personified.  Shot  after  shot  rang  out 
^nd  was  heartily  responded  to. 
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The  first  to  fall  was  Crawford,  the  criminal  lieu- 
tenant. Then  a  cry  came  from  one  of  the  privates,  and 
he,  too,  collapsed  quiveringly. 

Cripps  groaned  aloud  when,  as  the  result  of  a  shot 
from  his  musket,  another  bushranger  staggered  .  .  . 
and  fell.  It  was  an  awful  feeling  to  him  this  probable 
taking  of  a  man's  life,  even  though  it  were  but  a  bush- 
ranger's. 

The  outlaws  were  clearly  at  a  disadvantage.  At  first 
they  had  sought  shelter  behind  their  horses,  or  by 
lying  at  length  behind  fallen  logs,  or  by  squatting  in 
the  shelter  of  stumps.  But  the  encircling  movement 
had  made  an  enfilade  possible  from  seemingly  every 
quarter.  Then  they  rushed  to  the  thick  ti-tree  groves 
which  lined  the  water's  edge,  where  the  gleam  of  mus- 
ket barrels  in  the  brushwood  were  presently  signalising 
their  position.    But  even  there  shelter  was  but  meagre. 

Writhing  in  all  directions  were  soon  wounded  and 
dying  men  of  the  band,  whilst  so  far  only  two  of  the 
soldiers  had  been  hit. 

Cripps  aimed  at  a  fellow  whose  head  and  shoulders 
showed  over  the  back  of  a  dying  horse.  The  robber 
as  swarthy  visaged  as  an  aboriginal,  was  deliberately 
pointing  his  weapon  in  the  direction  of  Lieutenant 
Thomas. 

Cripps  pulled  the  trigger  with  the  result  that  a 
second  later  the  bandit  savagely  shook  a  hand  covered 
with  blood,  and  the  sergeant  could  plainly  perceive 
the  fierce  scowl  which  disfigured  his  face  as  he  sank 
out  of  sight  behind  the  wounded  horse. 

"Nigger  Jones  be  gad."  said  Cripps  to  himself. 
"He's  a  villian  an'  one  of  th'  worst.  Still  I'm  glad 
somehow,  I  didn't  kill  him." 

It  was  at  this  point  that  Brady's  generalship  and 
desperate  resolve  were  brought  into  play.  He  rose 
from  a  clump  of  brushwood,  sprang  on  to  a  stump,  a 
fair  mark  for  the  score  of  bullets  that  immediately 
whizzed  and  whistled  around  him. 

Then  pointing,  he  shouted  in  a  ringing  voice: — 
"Up  men  and  charge  together  by  the  big  wattle  tree. 
It's  our  only  chance."  Though  shots  played  about  him 
incessantly  as  he  stood  thus,  in  those  few  dramatic 
moments  1.3  seemed  to  bear  a  charmed  lif3,  and  cor- 
roborative   evidence    was    presently    afforded    as  he 
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bounded  forward  followed  by  the  able-bodied  sui'vivors 
of  his  gang,  only  ten  in  all. 

The  wattle  tree  frontage  which  the  besieged  were 
trying  to  penetrate,  contained  only  three  attackers — 
one  of  them  was  Cripps. 

Three  or  four  more  of  the  robbers  fell  as  they 
rushed  forward,  all  on  foot,  for  there  had  been  no 
chance  of  their  freeing  the  hobbled  horses.  Then  with 
a  savage  cry,  the  desperadoes,  Brady  still  at  the  head, 
reached  the  belt  of  scrub,  Cripps'  two  immediate  com- 
panions fell  with  pistol  shots  through  their  heads. 

The  big  sergeant  having  expended  the  charges  or 
both  musket  and  pistol,  clubbed  the  former  and  made 
a  ferocious  lunge  at  Brady  who  ducked,  and  Cripps, 
losing  his  balance,  tumbled  forward  into  a  heap  of  dry 
brushwood.  Even  as  he  fell  he  fancied  he  caught  a 
mocking  laugh  that  came  from  the  notorious  bandit- 
leader,  as  plunging  into  the  scrub,  he,  with  the  other 
fugitives  did  his  best  to  efface  himself,  with  all  the 
uninjured  military  in  fierce  pursut. 

Amongst  those  on  the  sick  list  was  Cripps,  who,  try 
as  he  might,  found  it  impossible  to  put  his  foot  to  the 
ground,  he  had  wrenched  his  ankle  severely  in  his  fall. 
Smothered  curses  and  groans  burst  from  him  in  the 
disappointment  of  the  moment,  then  exhausted  by 
his  fruitless  efforts,  he  lay  back  to  try  and  think  the 
position  out  quietly.  Presently  a  rustling  sound  close 
by  awakened  his  faculties,  turning  his  head  he  was 
just  in  time  to  notice  a  form  in  the  act  of  springing 
past  him  into  the  bush. 

Outstretching  his  hand  he  caught  the  new  comer 
by  the  ankle,  and  bringing  him  down  heavily,  hung  on 
like  grim  death,  despite  the  powerful  kicks  that  the 
captive  essayed  with  both  feet  alternately.  All  that 
Cripps  could  see  at  first  was  that  it  was  a  strongly 
built  man  he  so  luckily  entrapped.  Bird,  one  of  the 
leaders,  he  concluded  it  must  be,  he  was  just  such  an 
athletic  human  as  this. 

Visions  of  the  hundred  guineas  reward  floated  be- 
fore him. 

Cripps'  luck  seemed  in  again.  But  presently  some 
intonation  in  the  voice  of  the  struggling  man,  so 
strongly  interpolated  with  curses  as  it  was,  carried 
some  hazy  recollection  to  the  captor's  ears.  This 
grew  a  moment  later  to  a  vivid  certainty. 
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Cripps  relaxed  his  hold.  His  luck  was  out  again. 
The  released  prisoner  sprang  to  his  feet. 

"Jim!"  shouted  Cripps. 

The  outlaw  turned,  one  hand  was  bloody,  his  fingers 
had  been  badly  riddled.     His  expression  was  dazed. 

"Jim,  old  boy,  for  our  dead  mother's  sake,  for  God's 
sake  leave  this  awful  life  you're  living." 

The  ex-free  immigrant  passed  his  unwounded  hand 
with  a  worried  motion  over  his  brow. 

"Bert,  Bert  old  chap.  Things  have  gone  too  far 
now.    What  can  I  do?" 

The  sergeant  was  baffled  by  this  reply.  He  could 
say  nothing  encouraging;  it  was  only  too  true. 
Jim's  more  recent  deeds,  though  they  were  known  as 
the  deeds  of  one  Morton,  were  unpardonable. 

The  soldier  was  still  cogitating,  when  his  brother 
with  a  muttered  exclamation  discharged  his  pistol. 
There  was  a  thud  as  of  a  heavy  fall  and  the  noise  of 
the  gallop  of  a  frightened  horse. 

Cripps  turned  to  see  the  writhing  form  of  Jerry  Ryan 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  glade,  only  a  few  feet  from 
where  he  himself  was  sitting.  "He  had  his  pistol 
pointed  at  you  Bert.  If  I  hadn't  pulled  quick  you'd 
a'been  a  dead  man.  Like  me,  he  was  wounded  and 
fainted  from  the  pain.  Your  fool  soldiers  left  four 
wounded  chaps,  who  were  able  to  get  away.  S'long 
Bert,  I'm  leavin'  Brady  an'  on  me  own  pat  now." 

Before  Cripps  could  check  the  movement  the  lad 
had  disappeared.  Choking  down  the  sighs  that  this 
sad  family  recontre  was  causing,  Cripps  laboriously 
crawled  to  the  open  glade,  cocked  pistol  in  hand,  for 
taking  the  recent  lesson  to  heart  he  regarded  with 
distrust  motionless  or  writhing  figures  outstretched 
before  him. 

Painfully  he  limped  from  one  to  the  other.  Three 
of  them  were  strangers  to  him,  but  Lacey,  Griflfiths 
and  Crawford,  three  of  the  original  escapees  from 
Macquarie  Harbour,  and  the  black  whiskered  Bird, 
were  amongst  the  dead,  and  of  the  three  who, 
alone  were  alive,  each  badly  wounded,  one  was  Ryder 
who  was  in  the  list  of  the  outlaws  most  wanted,  and 
Ryan  was  another,  but  it  was  evident  that  Jim's  shot 
had  fatally  injured  him,  for  it  was  fired  at  very  short 
quarters,  and  had  made  an  ugly  wound  in  his  chest. 

He  was  hailed  by  a  voice  from  the  bush,    It  came 
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from  a  wounded  soldier.  Glad  of  companionship, 
Cripps  made  his  way  to  where  the  private  lay  with  a 
shattered  knee  cap — and  there  it  was,  that  a  few 
hours  later,  some  soldiers,  returning  from  the  pursuit 

Then  they  told  their  story. 

A  handful  of  'rangers,  including  the  redoubtable 
Brady,  in  their  rush  for  escape,  had  been  descried  by 
the  belated  Batman  party  only  three  or  four  miles  from 
the  scene  of  the  morning's  carnage.  Those  intrepid 
civilians  had  waited — in  ambush.  The  outlaws  had 
rushed  fairly  into  the  trap.  One  had  been  killed  outright, 
another,  a  mere  boy,  the  youngest  member  of  the  fra- 
ternity, had  died  very  soon  after  having  been  shot  in 
the  chest.  Brady  and  Bryant  had  surrendered  after 
the  former  had  been  wounded  in  the  thigh.  From  the 
Hat  Hill,  the  scene  of  the  final  affray,  these  two  and 
another  fugitive  who  had  been  earlier  captured  whilst 
sheltering  in  a  stockman's  hut,  were  now  travelling  in 
shackles  to  the  gaol  in  Launceston. 

Eagerly  they  drank  in  the  good  news.  Half  afraid  of 
the  answer,  it  was  sometime  before  Cripps  mustered  up 
courage  to  inquire  with  attempted  offhandedness. 

"Was  Nigger  Jones  caught?" 

"No !  he  wasn't  among  'em." 

"Was  Morton  ?" 

"No  that  scoundrel,  too,  has  got  clean  f'r  th'  time 
being." 

Cripps  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief. 

They  looked  at  him  in  astonishment. 

He  gulped — and  in  some  embarrassment,  lied, 

"It's  me  ankle.  It's  got  a  lot  better.  If  y'  help  me  I 
think  I  can  get  t'  m'  barracks  now  alright. 

Thereafter  it  was  only  in  pairs  or  singly  that  a  few 
of  the  ex-members  of  the  gang  continued  their  ill 
career,  and  then  only  for  a  short  time. 

In  connection  with  the  pursuit  of  a  couple  of  these, 
our  fat  sergeant  met  with  his  next  noteworthy  adven- 
ture. 

It  almost  immediately  supervened  on  the  period  when 
he,  again  in  company  with  O'Grady,  had  been  removed 
from  Perth  to  the  larger  garrison  at  Westbury,  where 
once  more  his  luck  served  him  by  placing  him  under 
the  orders  of  a  considerate  commander,  none  other  than 
Lieutenant  Grundy,  the  boy  subaltern  who  had  been 
connected  with  the  troops  when  Brady  surprised  and 
humiliated  them  at  the  Den, 


CHAPTER  XV. 

IN  THE  BOWELS  OF  THE  EARTH. 

PART  I. 

A  WEARISOME   CRAWL. 

Cripps,  he  of  the  corporation  and  eighteen  stone 
avoirdupois,  he  of  the  red  tunic  and  pipe-clayed  bando- 
liers and  of  the  three  stripes  on  his  sleeve,  was  in  a 
quandary. 

Whilst  doing  a  bit  of  desultory  scouting  ahead  of  his 
command  of  half  a  dozen  of  the  Westbury  garrison, 
even  when  it  was  broad  daylight,  he  had  slipped  into 
one  of  the  treacherous  traps  of  the  limestone  country 
at  the  North-Western  extremity  of  the  Western  Tiers 
— just  a  three  feet  diameter  outsidence — a  funnel-like 
shaft  some  thirty  feet  deep,  with  entrance  concealed  by 
Dame  Nature  with  a  layer  of  native  goose  and  cat 
ferns. 

Through  this  he  had  crashed  with  startling  velocity 
and  with  sundry  knocks,  cuts  and  bruises  and  a  bad 
tearing  of  uniform  from  contact  with  projecting 
roots  and  stones,  he  had  finalised  his  short  but  quick 
descent  by  bumping  violently  in  a  sitting  posture 
with  a  deep  grunt,  on  the  ground.  This  feat  had  been 
followed  by  a  salvo  of  pulverised  and  slate-slabbed 
limestone  which  he  had  disturbed  in  his  descent,  and 
for  the  moment  it  has  seemed  that  he  was  to  be  buried 
alive.  For  hours  he  had  been  imprisoned  and  during 
that  period  he  had  alternately  shouted  himself  hoarse 
and  tired  himself  physically  by  ineffectual  attempts 
to  climb  the  crumbling  ascent.  The  sergeant,  each 
time,  had  come  down  heavily,  so  that  now  he  was  one 
exhausted  aching  mass  of  inertness.  His  men  had 
been  ordered  to  wait  his  return. 

They  were  typical  unresourceful  Tommies  of  the 
period-automatised  humans,  brave  to  a  fault,  yet  with 
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mdividualism  crushed  by  the  mathematical  preciseness 
of  the  then  military  system.  Their  brains  had  become 
dull,  because  some  other  human  had  been  commissioned 
to  do  their  thinking  for  them. 

Cripps  suspected  they  would  wait  till  morning  before 
making  a  move  towards  his  possible  recovery.  The 
thought  exasperated  him.  Even  then,  it  would  only  be 
a  mere  fluke  if  they  traced  him,  for  they  were  raw 
new-chums — sent  from  a  draft  that  had  only  reached 
Hobart  Town  a  week  or  two  previously.  In  the  bush 
by  themselves,  they  would  be  but  logs  of  wood  com- 
paratively, as  far  as  usefulness  was  concerned.  As 
far  as  outside  help  was  to  be  taken  into  consideration, 
no  white  folk,  barring  a  handful  of  bushrangers,  a 
certain  twain  of  which  he  was,  even  at  that  moment, 
in  search  of,  had  any  acquaintance  at  all  with  this 
locality.  So  matters  were  most  uncomfortably 

complicated.  His  provisions  he  had  left  at  the 
camp.  even  to  his  water  bottle.  His  musket, 
uninjured  by  the  fall,  was  with  him,  bul"  he 
barely  had  half  a  dozen  charges  leii.  The 
rest  he  had  fire  J  off  in  vain  expectation  of  attracting 
the  .notice  of  his  companions.  But  apparently  the 
sound  did  not  carry.  There  had,  however,  been  one 
visible  result,  and  that  was  the  dislocation  of  more 
debris  and  consequently  more  disconcerting  cuts  and 
knocks  from  sharp  edged  tumbling  stones. 

Cripps  got  his  pipe  to  work  and  through  the  smoke 
haze,  his  broad  face  bore  a  lugubrious  grin  as  he  re- 
alised that  he  need  not  absolutely  starve  for  a  time, 
for  a  loathsome  looking  little  animal  with  the  jaws 
of  a  steel  rat  trap,  nearly  as  long  as  its  body  lay  half 
buried  along  side  of  him.  The  captive  shuddered  at 
the  recollection  of  how,  when  dazedly  he  had  come  to 
rest,  this  vile  thing  had  once  snarled  and  sprang  at 
him,  and  the  bandage  round  his  leg  was  a  sequel  to 
where  its  teeth  had  met  before  Cripps  had  managed 
to  choke  the  brute — the  grey  striped  tiger  cat.  Still, 
as  a  last  resort,  the  thing  was  there  to  be  eaten. 

Mechanically,  yet  in  keeping  with  his  thoughts, 
viciously,  Cripps  stabbed  with  his  loosened  bayonet 
and  there  was  a  faint  sound  of  falling  debris  far 
at  a  corner  of  his  prison.  What  was  his  surprise, 
when  after  a  few  blows,  the  wall  opened  a  few  inches 
below.  > 
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Cripps,  with  eyes  nearly  starting  from  his  head, 
sprang  back  as  far  as  possible  from  the  opening,  -hen 
he  saw  it  gradually  growing  wider  and  wiaer — the 
entrance  to  another  abyss,  then  with  a  crunching  noise 
an  avalanche  descended,  and  on  it  rode  a  dismayed 
and  helpless  big  soldier,  sliding  down,  dov/n  into  the 
da^'kness  and  depths  of  hades. 

How  long  the  big  sergeant  lay  in  a  stupor  he  could 
not  even  surmise,  but  when  he  came  to,  he  found  that 
he  was  still  grasping  his  gun,  and  to  his  ears  came  a 
most  cheering  sound,  the  trickle  of  running  water. 
He  laboriously  arose  bruised,  stiff  and  very  cautious. 
Carefully  groping  his  way  along  the  slimy  bottom  he 
soon  found  the  source  of  the  rippling  noise,  and  drew 
in  delicious  draughts  from  an  underground  creek, 
then,  much  refreshed,  he  sat  down  to  try  and  collect 
his  scattered  thoughts.  The  air  was  comparatively 
fresh,  which  shovN^ed  that  there  must  be  an  outlet — of 
course!  Cripps  bit  his  lips  as  he  thought  of  the  way 
he  had  entered — a  nice  exit  that — if  the  only  one.  He 
looked  up —  no  sign  of  daylight  or  of  moon  or  stars, 
he  groped  round  in  a  circle  touching  the  boundary  will 
now  and  then,  but  still  no  signs  of  the  precipitous  path 
by  which  he  had  entered.  His  knees  came  in  contact 
with  a  piece  of  driftwood,  a  spar  some  ten  feet  long 
and  four  inches  through.  This  gave  him  hope,  it  must 
have  been  carried  by  the  stream,  probably  at  some 
flood  time,  so  there  must  be  an  entrance  somewhere 
from  outside — and  that  somewhere  must  be  upstream. 
Carefully  placing  the  piece  of  timber  at  an  angle,  so 
that  if  he  should  be  forced  to  return  he  would  inevi- 
tably stumble  across  it  and  thus  have  the  cue  to  one 
exit,  seemingly  impossible  though  it  was,  he  started 
wading  the  stream.  He  found  at  first  he  could  stand 
upright,  but  it  was  only  for  a  little  way,  for  hard 
lumps  of  round  stone,  which  from  the  sense  of  touch, 
he  realised  were  elongated  like  a  ramrod,  but  thicker, 
hung  from  the  roof,  and  they  were  painful  things  to 
bump  his  head  against,  and  furthermore,  the  darkness 
gave  him  no  chance.  Then  anon  he  would  find  a 
waterfall  confronting  him,  up  which  he  would  make 
a  painful  ascent,  finding  at  the  top  an  opening  through 
which  his  unwielding  body  could  only  be  squeezed  at 
immense  risk  of  his  being  suffocated  from  the  dashing 
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spray.  When  at  times  he  attempted  a  detour  in  order 
to  avoid  a  continuance  of  a  too  cramped  position  he 
would  find  more  of  those  elongated  ramrods,  only 
thicker  and  upright  from  the  ground  barring  his  pro- 
gress, or  perchance,  rocks  and  clefts  between  rocks, 
down  which,  for  all  he  knew,  he  might  fall  another 
fifty  feet  or  so.  The  thick  darkness  made  it  a  nerve 
trying  ordeal,  and  in  his  already  bruised  condition,  it 
was  no  wonder  that  in  about  half  an  hour  he  was 
forced  to  call  a  halt  on  a  little  dry  beach  that  he  had 
stumbled  upon.  Here,  against  his  fixed  resolutions, 
hj  went  to  sleep.  When  he  woke  it  was  some  time 
before  a  consciousness  of  his  position  broke  in  upon 
his  mind.  Then  he  resumed  his  exploratory  march. 
Walked  and  groped  and  stumbled  on  and  on  till  pre 
sently  upon  a  waterfall,  and  a  waterfall  that  he  had 
not  the  necessity,  this  time,  to  ascend,  for  he  was 
already  on  top.  Unconsciously  he  had  been  expending 
time  and  strength  in  retracing  his  steps.  Now  the 
men  of  Cripps'  command  knew  that  he  had  a  good  grip 
of  language,  of  a  sort,  but  had  they  heard  him  then, 
they  would  not  have  recognised  their  sergeant  by  the 
vocabulary  he  gave  samples  of.  He  cursed  himself 
by  every  saint  in  the  calendar,  and  when  he'd  finished 
with  them  he  started  by  the  prophets  and  all  the 
Biblical  names  he  could  think  of.  Then,  but  slightly 
mollified,  he  sat  down  and  smoked.  Soothed  by  this 
he  then  pursued  his  way,  but  this  time  in  the  right 
direction. 

An  hour  later,  a  different  light  shone  in  the  cavern. 
Looking  for  the  source,  he  descried,  far  overhead,  a 
tiny  speck  of  blue — another  mantrap,  but  a  more 
deadly  one  than  the  other,  for  this  must  have  been  a 
sheer  two  hundred  feet  overhead.  But  the  light  was 
useful,  inasmuch  as  it  told  him  that  it  was  again 
broad  daylight,  and  it  also  showed  to  him  that  those 
elongated  stones  were  stalacites  and  stagmilicites 
such  as  are  to  be  found  in  all  limestone  cave  districts. 
It  also  showed  that  just  here  the  passage  he  was  tra- 
versing was  about  ten  feet  wide,  and  that  it  was  split 
by  frequent  clefts,  nearly  all  of  them  open  trap-doors 
to  other  pits,  perhaps  bottomless.  It  also  showed  him 
another  piece  of  dry  drift-wood,  a  solid  piece,  long 
enough  to  use  as  a  shaft,  the  very  thing  he  required 
to   test   the    depth  of  his  rivulet,  though  hitherto  it 
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had  rarely  been  over  his  knees — still  he  was  not  to 
know  that  there  might  not,  at  any  time,  be  some  trea- 
cherous hole. 

The  craving  of  a  ravenous  hunger  came  upon  him. 
The  glimpse  of  patches  of  blue  and  the  knowledge  that 
another  day  was  speeding  on  made  him  think  sorely  of 
his  breakfast — and  dwelling  on  this,  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  was  ill-treated.  His  thoughts  con- 
centrated on  this  one  tiny,  but,  powerful  focus — break- 
fast. He  had  lost  the  tiger  cat  in  his  second  big 
slide,  and  felt  very  sorry  for  it. 

Changinfi  the  direction  of  one's  thoughts  is  often 
an  ease  to  the  mind.  So  it  was  to  the  sergeant,  for  he 
gave  over  for  the  nonce  the  worry  about  his  captivity, 
his  aches,  bruises,  ruined  uniform  and  thoughts  of 
breakfast,  and  soon  unexpectedly  the  thing  was  a 
reality,  for  in  his  groping  along  the  bed  of  the  creek 
his  hand  had  descended  on  something  hard  shelled  and 
wriggly,  and  the  next  moment  he  arose  with  an  ejacu- 
lation of  pain — a  lobster  having  clawed  his  hand.  He 
lost  no  time  in  placing  on  the  ground  the  injured  hand, 
to  which  the  lobster  still  hung  tenaciously,  ana 
promptly  sat  on  the  latter,  crushing  the  body  into  a 
gelatinous  mass.  Then  he  removed  the  severed  claws 
and  the  tail,  broke  his  guide  stick  into  splinters,  and 
with  his  flintlock  got  a  spark  on  to  a  gun  powdered 
rag,  and  in  a  few  minutes  had  his  breakfast  roasted. 
Tasty  and  refreshing,  certainly,  but  far  from  sufficient. 

For  over  tv/o  hours  more,  he  pursued  his  irksome 
way,  once  or  twice  his  bulk  only  saving  him  from  fur- 
ther descents.  On  one  occasion  he  found  himself 
wedged  for  ten  minutes  in  a  narrow  tunnel,  and  his 
efforts  at  that  period  were  the  most  exhausting  of  all 
his  recent  experiences,  so  much  so  indeed  that  after 
he  had  at  last  extricated  himself,  he  was  fain  to  lie 
down,  pantingly,  to  rest,  and  once  more  against  his 
strongest  resolutions,  sleep  overcame  him.  But  this 
time,  profiting  by  his  former  mistake,  on  awakening 
he  took  care  to  test  the  direction  the  stream  flowed, 
before  proceeding  on  his  irksome  journey. 

Another  long  stumbling  wander,  the  tediousness 
of  which,  coupled  with  the  weight  of  the  atmospheric 
darkness,  made  it  seem  ages  to  him,  but  at  length 
Cripps  sniffed  with  appreciative  nostrils,  the  air 
seemed  to  be  fresher,  and  a  fancy  seized  him  that  the 
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blackness  of  his  tomb  was  not  quite  so  oppressive  as 
hitherto. 

He  stopped  and  tried  to  reason  with  himself.  It 
seemed  that,  if  his  fancy  were  misplaced,  he  would  go 
mad.  The  suspense  even  now  seemed  to  be  churning 
his  brain  and  yet  he  was  loth  to  move  on,  though  the 
muddled  reasoning  powers  which  remained,  urged 
him  that  a  few  minutes  more  progress  would  clear  up 
what,  as  yet,  was  a  mystery,  the  fringe  even  of  which 
his  fancy  had  perhaps  not  yet  touched. 

At  length  his  resolve  was  made,  and  with  nerves 
stretched  to  their  highest  tension,  he  proceeded. 

The  slimy  floor  began  to  shimmer,  the  dripping 
stalacites  and  inequalities  in  the  walls  of  the  tunnel 
took  some  definite  shape.  The  stream  itself  Avas 
clearly  to  be  seen — then  rounding  a  bend,  a  burst  of 
bright  light  from  right  ahead  almost  blinded  him. 
The  welcomed  radiance  gleamed  through  a  rocky  open- 
ing, a  four  foot  irregular  "square"  passage  eiglit  ;)r  ten 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  creek.  But  Cripps  saw  also 
that  which  made  him  blink  more  than  the  daylight 
had  done.  It  was  that  of  gum  boughs,  on  which  hung 
a  steaming  camp-kettle — evidently  somebody's  dinner. 
Cripps  did  not  consider  the  right  and  wrong  of  the 
matter.  His  elementary  instinct  was  uppermost — he 
once  more  realised  that  he  was  hungry,  desperately, 
even  ravenously  hungry.  Eagerly  and  unthinkingly 
as  a  sleep  walker  he  made  straight  for  the  cheering 
bowl.  When  almost  within  hand's  grasp  of  the 
coveted  treasure  his  senses  were  aroused  by  an 
unmistakeable  snore,  and  so  close,  that  he  could  then 
and  there  have  pounced  upon  him  whom  he  recognised 
as  the  heavy  whiskered  Cobbett,  the  mate  of  Parkins, 
the  two  bushrangers  whom  he  had  set  out  to  capture. 
But  the  fat  sergeant's  sense  of  duty,  for  the  moment, 
was  crushed  by  his  sense  of  hunger.  With  eye  fur- 
tively turned  to  the  somnolent  outlaw,  he  dexterously 
detached  the  camp  can  and  backed  away  round  the 
corner,  where  in  a  recess,  he  was  presently  glutton- 
ising  a  delicious  wallaby  stew. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

IN   THE    BOWELS    OF   THE    EARTH. 

Part  Two. 

THE  BIG  SERGEANT'S  LUCK  IS  IN— AND  OUT. 

"You  b what  have  you  done  with  our 

tucker?" 

A  harsh  voice  broke  in  on  Cripps'  ear. 

A  second  voice,  thin  shrill  and  somewhat  languid, 
replied  from  somewhere  outside. 

"I  don't  understand,  Cobbett,  what  y're  talkin' 
about". 

"Now  stow  that  y'  all  fired  liar,  y've  done  them  tricks 
before.  Bring  it  down  'ere  Jim  or  else  its  Gawd  help 
you. 

Like  a  flash  the  lithe  figure  sprang  through  the  open 
way,  it  hit  lightly  on  the  ground,  and  approached  ihe 
cook  in  an  attitude  of  defiance. 

"No  man's  goin'  t'  call  me  a  liar,  Cobbett,  I  may  be 
everything  else  that's  bad  but  I'm  no  liar.  Eat  back 
your  words."  Cobbett  winced.  "Well,  where's  the 
stoo'?"  he  half  apologetically  queried  pointing  to  the 
stripped  tripod.    Parker  laughed  sarcastically. 

"Now  y'll  have  t'  fight,  Cobbett.  Y've  eaten  it  y'self 
and  y're  trying  t' brazen  it  out.  Starve  a  mate?  would 
y're?  Take  that!"  And  as  they  entered  upon  a  scien- 
tific exhibition  of  the  art  of  fisticuffs.  Cripps  having 
finished  his  breakfast,  arose  with  all  the  enjoyment  of 
a  Britisher's  love  of  a  fair  dinkum  fight  glinting  from 
his  eyes,  but  at  the  same  time  he  was  now  once  more  a 
Government  official,  alert  for  any  opening  to  improve 
the  occasion  for  the  benefit  .of  himself  and  of  the 
community  at  large. 

Gradually  and  stealthily  he  wormed  his  way  to- 
wards the  combatants  with  such  luck  that  at  the  very 
moment  when  Cobbett  landing  one  behind  Barker's 
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left  ear  lifted  the  latter  clean  off  his  feet,  Cobbett 
himself  received  such  a  head  shock  from  a  clubbed 
musket,  that  it  brought  him  down  senseless. 

The  triumphant  Cripps  turned  to  the  second  com- 
batant with  intent  to  repeat  the  dose,  but  he  saw  that 
it  was  unnecessary  because  Parker  had  struck  his 
head  on  a  rock  in  his  fall  and  was  already  completely 
hors  de  combat. 

Cripps  eyes  shone  and  a  smirk  betokening  abundant 
self  satisfaction  lined  his  face. 

Cordage  and  ropes  were  not  lacking  in  the  outlaw's 
camp,  and  with  these  the  sergeant,  with  studious  care 
bound  his  prisoners  to  his  liking. 

With  folded  arms  the  victor  stood  gazing  at  them 
ruminatively. 

"Two  hundred  pounds  reward !  Two  hundred  pounds ! 
TWO  HUNDRED  GOLDEN  SOVEREIGNS!" 

Over  and  over  through  his  brain  the  thought  gal- 
loped, "Two  hundred—two  hundred— TWO  HUN- 
DRED POUNDS!"  and  he,  Cripps  had  won  the  prize 
unaided. 

He  fairly  gloated  over  his  unconscious  prisoners — 
gloated  too,  at  the  thoughts  of  the  triumph  that 
would  be  his,  when  he  marched  bound  culprits  into  the 
quarters  at  Westbury. 

How  the  young  Lieutenant  would  praise  him!  en- 
vious would  O'Grady  and  the  rank  and  file  be,  though 
obviously  they  would  try  to  hide  the  fact  from  him, 
when  they,  to,  would  congratulate  him  on  his  success. 

And  as  his  anticipations  grew,  so  did  he  draw  him- 
self to  his  full  height,  puff  out  his  stomach  in  his  sense 
of  importance,  and  a  smirk  of  satisfaction  expressed 
itself  by  an  oily  grin  that  corrugated  his  whole  broad 
face. 

What  matter  that  he  would  return  a  tatter-demia- 
lion?  Clothes  did  not  make  the  man.  Actions  and 
results  made  Napoleon  and  to-day  Cripps  would  nor 
have  exchanged  places  with  any  Napoleon  dead  or 
alive. 

He  proceeded  to  make  an  inventory  of  the  contents 
of  the  camp.  A  glance  showed  that  wearing  apparel, 
bedding,  saddles  and  bridles,  in  each  instance  enough 
to  stock  a  shop  were  in  evidence.  By  the  looks  of 
things  this  must,  at  one  time,  have  been  the  haunt  of 
a  large  body  of  men. 
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Barrels  of  salt  meat  and  of  flour  surrounded  the 
the  chamber.  Lifting  the  lid  of  a  packing  case  Cripps, 
to  his  renewed  delight,  found  it  full  of  edibles — rough 
and  ready  for  the  most  part,  but  in  his  still  partly 
satisfied  state  of  hunger,  heaven  sent  luxuries,  which, 
without  further  loss  of  time,  he  forthwith  set  to  ad- 
vantage himself  of.  With  trencher  high  piled  he  made 
vigorous  attack,  and  when  presently  from  its  covert 
he  discovered  in  the  further  corner  of  the  box,  a 
bottle  of  old  invalid  port  wine,  a  luxury  that  he  hacf 
rarely  tasted,  his  cup  of  joy  seemed  filled  to  overflow- 
ing. He  half  emptied  the  bottle  at  the  first  draught 
an  1  v/hen  his  surfeit  was  ended,  another  drink,  but 
not  quite  such  a  long  one,  made  a  most  delightful 
grace  after  meat. 

Glory,  and  wasn't  the  beneficial  eifects  of  this  nectar 
at  once  apparent!  It  was  the  strength  of  a  giant  and 
tlie  energy  of  a  steam  engine  and  the  activity  of  a 
monkey  he  felt  himself  possessed  of. 

His  brain,  too,  worked  at  wonderful  pressure,  for 
Cripps. 

With  a  final  smacking  of  the  lips  he  rose  from  his 
repast,  grasped  the  lighter  of  the  still  unconscious 
rju:gers  and  with  a  prodigious  effort  hurled  him 
through  the  eight  feet  high  cavity.  The  second  out 
law  was  a  bigger  task,  but  the  strength  of  Hercules 
which  had  entered  the  corpulent  frame  enabled  him 
to  dispose  of  Cobbett  in  the  same  manner.  Then  the 
fat  man  rolled  himself  up  and  sat  gazing  in  surprise 
at  the  freak  of  nature  that  now  confronted  him. 

It  was  as  though  a  monstrous  powerful  hand  had 
scooped  out  holes  as  a  child  might  do  in  the  seaside 
sand,  with  this  difference,  that  the  holes  by  the  cave 
entrance  were  sixty  to  eighty  feet  deep  and  the  slopes, 
instead  of  being  sand  were  composed  of  countless  my- 
riads of  dried  mud  pellets  the  size  of  marbles.  Half 
a  dozen  of  these  places  joined  each  other,  covering 
two  or  three  acres  of  ground,  and  were  so  contiguous 
to  one  another  that  only  a  bare  ridge  of  two  feet  in 
width  and  matted  firmly  together  with  rushes,  divided 
them.  At  either  end  v/ere  rocky  cliffs,  sheer  preci- 
pices with  the  limestone  so  loosely  layered,  that  it 
would  appear  that  an  incautious  touch  might  displace 
it  and  cause  it,  and  the  sightseer  as  well,  to  make  a 
sudden  disastrous,  and  to  the  latter,  undoubtedly  a 
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fatal  descent.  Cavernous  clefts  opened  into  the  sides 
of  precipices  and  not  only  there,  but  yawned  gapingly 
at  the  very  foundations  of  the  rocky  formations. 
Close  by  the  cliffs  huge  eucalipti  had  been  upended, 
and  lay  with  the  heads  buried  in  the  bottoms  below, 
and  the  broad  butts  sher  upright,  showing  a  hundred 
feet  up  above  the  depressions.  Wattle  birds  uttering 
their  doleful  half-cough,  half-bark,  were  flying  about 
the  adjacent  scrub,  and  the  only  grass  forms  to  be  seen 
were  stunted  ante  diluvian  shaped  rushes.  Everything 
was  weird  and  melancholy,  and  the  bedraggled  and 
begrimed  Cripps  and  the  bound  unconscious  'rangers 
were  strangly  in  keeping  with  the  very  environment. 
Making  sure  that  the  bonds  were  secure,  Cripps 
scrambled  up  to  the  top  of  a  dividing  ridge  and  re- 
connoitred. To  his  satisfaction  he  perceived  two 
sturdy  horses  concealed  in  the  adjoining  hollow  con- 
tentedly nibbling  a  bundle  of  hay — the  rangers 
invariably  managed  to  look  after  their  horses  well. 

Cripps  nodded  his  head  sagaciously  and  waddled 
along  the  ridges, foundthem  firm  to  his  feet  and  eventu- 
ally discovered  himself  on  an  extent  of  flat  country 
sparsley  timbered,  which  he  at  once  recognised  as 
only  being  a  mile  from  where  he  had  left  his  command. 

Our  hero,  feeling  now  more  bouyant  than  ever, 
began  to  scratch  his  way  down  the  incline  to  where  the 
horses  were  feeding.  Halfway  down  the  crumbling 
soil  gave  way  and  he  rolled  the  rest  of  the  distance. 
The  horses  looked  at  him  inquiringly.  They  were  very 
docile,  and  as  he  caught  one  of  'them  by  the  forelock 
and  caressed  it  the  other  hobbled  up  and  rubbed  its 
cold  nose  on  the  sleeve  of  his  tunic.  Even  after  he 
had  unhobbled  them,  they,  at  his  call,  followed  him, 
ha.f  the  time  slipping  down  on  their  haunches,  up  to 
the  ridge  and  back  to  where  he  had  left  his  prisoners. 

In  the  meantime  Parker  had  awakened  to  a  reali- 
sation of  the  outlaw's  condition — hes  eyed  Cripp 
curiously. 

The  sergeant  carried  in  his  big  blue  eyes  his 
customary  expression  of  almost  childish  quizzical  in- 
terest, but  his  gaze  was  hardly  as  steady  as  usual. 

"Hullo!"  he  exclaimed  in  a  lumbering  effort  to  be 
humourous.  "What's  up?"  Then  without  waiting  a 
reply,  he  added,  "Some  fellows  been  tyin'  y'  up  for  a 
joke  I  suppose?      These    your    horses?"    he   further 
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queried. 

The  outlaw  looked  puzzled.     "Yes!    but — " 

Cripps  interrupted. 

"Well,  .  .  .  Never  mind  your  'buts' — up  you 
gets  and  come  for  a  ride''. 

Suiting  action  to  words  without  further  preliminary, 
Westbury's  sergeant  uncereminiously  hoisted  the 
bound  figures  side  by  side  saddle  fashion,  on  to  the 
back  of  the  nearest  horse  and  picking  up  a  surplus 
rope's  end  that  lay  on  the  ground,  looped  it  round  his 
body,  then  passing  it  under  the  horses  belly  fastened 
it  above  the  already  bound  ankles,  his  victim  being 
unable  to  offer  the  least  resistance. 

Parker's  shrill  treble  broke  forth  in  piteous  en- 
treaty. 

"Eh?  what?  neverous  subject  are  y'?"  sympathised 
Cripps,  placing  his  hands  in  his  bosom  and  withdraw- 
ing from  the  refuge  the  nearly  emptied  bottle. 

"Here,  have  a  drink,  make  you  feel  better."  but 
Parker  angrily  drew  his  head  away  from  it. 

Cripps  looked  at  him  in  mock  reproof  and  sorrow- 
fully shook  his  head. 

Disregarding  with  equal  indifference  the  repeated 
entreaties  of  the  outlaw,  his  frenzied  denunciations  and 
otter  of  bribes,  the  victor  turned  his  attantion  to  the 
prostrate  Cobbett. 

As  he  was  still  unconscious,  Cripps  did  not  hesitate 
to  cut  the  bonds  that  secured  his  legs,  and  with  a 
mighty  heave  slung  the  big  whiskered  captive  up  be- 
hind Parker,  astride  on  the  horse  but  facmg  the  tail. 

Round  the  tyain  bodies  he  passed  coils  of  rope  and 
with  the  unnecessary  caution  which  had  marked  all 
his  efforts,  bent  the  'rangers  legs  beneath  the  horses 
belly  and  firmly  secured  them  there.  As  he  did  so 
Cripps,  with  a  benignant  smile,  commented. 

"Give  y'  a  mate  t'  ride  with  you.  .  .  .  Good  fellow. 
Best  man.     Can  fight  you  any  day." 

A  look  of  illumination  replaced  the  mixed  ex- 
pression of  bewilderment,  chargrin  and  defeat  that  had 
previously  further  darkened  Parker's  already  swarthy 
face. 

"So  that's  how  you  nabbd  us,  is  it?"  he  fairly  hissed. 

Cripps  frowned  and  held  up  a  fore-finger. 

"Silence !"  began  he  in  soft  wheedling  tones.  "Don't 
incriminate — eh?   what's  that?" 
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MS.  matter  missed  between  lines  8  and  9,  counted  from  foot 
of  page: — 
remonstrated. 

"Yer'll  break  our  b necks  if  y'  keep  on  like  that.    There's 

the  track,"  saying  which  he  pointed  to  a  zig-zag  sidling,  narrow 
indeed,  but  beaten  hard  by  continuous  usage. 

"Y'  fool,"  hissed  his  companion,  "if  I  wos  free  I'd  choke  yer — 
y'  cur.  Y've  spoilt  our  only  charnst  of  escape.  Wosn't  'e  as 
likely  t'  break  'is  own  neck  as  ours?  Bah!  y'  white-livered 
cur." 

Cobbett  glowered,  but  spake  no  word  by  way  of  reply.  But 
hii  mate  had  placed  a  considering  cap  in  position. 

So  as  Cripps  halted  on  top  of  the  dividing  rid^re,  adjacent  to 
the  tunnel,  the  result  of  his  cogitation  became  apparent  by  a 
device  that  even  he  recognised  would  have  been  arrantly  childish 
if  he  were  dealing  with  a  captor  who  had  full  possession  of  his 
sober  senses. 

"Say,  sarjint,"  he  called  in  a  husky  whisper,  striving  at  the 
same  time  to  make  his  tones  both  v/inning  and  confidential. 

"What's  the  matter  now?"  responded  Cripps  jovially  as 
hitherto. 

"I  can  git  y'  a  whole  case  of  that  wine.  Just  let  me  off  this 
'orse  f'r  a  couple  of  minnits  an'  I'll  be  back  in  a  second  with  it." 

Cobbett  had  misjudged  the  state  of  Cripps'  senses. 

The  very  mention  of  liquor  seemed  to  make  him  alert  on  the 
instant. 

"Tell  me  where  it  is  and  I'll  go  get  it  myself." 

The  disappointed  bushranger  choked  down  his  feelings  of 
chr.grin,  and  tried  again. 

"Oh,  but,  sarjint,  y'll  never  find  it  by  yersel' — I'll — " 

But  Cripps  broke  in  unceremoniously  with  one  of  his  bull-like 
bellows,  "Where  is  it?"  etc. 
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This  later  exclamation  was  caused  by  Cobbett  who 
now  beginning  to  regain  his  senses,  and  from  the 
nature  of  his  bonds,  unable  to  turn  his  head  to  see  who 
his  companions  were,  began  bellowing  like  a  bull. 

Cripps  stepped  lightly  back,  drew  the  cork,  and 
mounting  a  mound  of  earth  to  give  him  extra  reach 
extended  the  bottle  to  the  whiskered  mouth. 

Oobbett  stared — then  he  drank  until  he  had  drained 
the  bottle. 

Then  speechless,  he  continued  his  vacant  stare  at 
the  apparition  of  this  big  dishevelled  soldier. 

But  the  elated  Cripps  only  beamed  back  at  him  with 
a  look  of  equal  wonder,  like  tho  innocent  he  wasn't. 

''Hard  luck,  mate.  Someone  must  have  tied  you  like 
that.  An'  however  did  y'r  get  up  on  that  big  horse. 
Been  asleep,  aint  y'?  Walked  up  there  in  y'r  sleep — 
well  I  be  d d." 

With  never  a  change  of  countenance  thus  he  solilo- 
quized, whilst  Cobbett's  protruding  eyes  still  stared  as 
though  mesmerised. 

Cripps  vaulted  on  to  the  back  of  the  second  horse 
and  grabbed  the  bridles  of  both  steeds. 

The  world  seemed  very  fair  to  him  just  then — even 
the  chocking  cries  of  the  wattle  birds  were  a  hallelujah 
chorus. 

"Come  on  mates.  Let's  go  for  a  ride.  . .  .Hooray!" 
he  ended  with  a  triumphant  shout.  .... 

He  charged  straight  up  the  sloping  side  of  the 
cavity.  The  horses,  willingly  enough,  responded,  but 
only  a  short  distance  did  they  go  before  the  crumbling 
earth  gave  way  and  down  on  their  haunches  came  the 
animals  and  slid  quickly  back  to  the  bottom. 

Again  and  again    Cripps  set   at  his    Quixotic   task, 

with  like  result  each  time. 

Parker  preserved  an  impassive  attitude,  but  Cobbett, 
who  had  gradually  come  to  a  full  appreciation  of  the 
state  of  affairs,  remonstrated. 

"Where  is  it?" 

Cobbett,  with  palpably  disappointed  mien,  rejoined. 

"Y'd  never  find  it  by  y'self,  sarjint.  I'll  go  with  y' 
if  y'  like  an'  lay  yer  on  th'  spot." 

This  was  a  better  proposal,  but  Cripps,  trusting  his 
instinct  to  lead  the  way  to  the  exact  location  of  the 
treasure,  if  he  could  only  obtain  an  approximate  idea 
of  its  whereabouts,  refused  , 
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His  caution  was  still  extreme.  He  would  run  no 
chance  even  from  a  prisoner  with  hands  bound  behind 
his  back.  The  gaol  birds  were  safer  where  they  were. 
In  fact  he  wouldn't  leave  them  an  instant — not  till  he 
had  safely  delivered  them  into  the  cells  at  Westbury — 
only  but. ..  .but. ..  .Spanish  Port  Wine!  and  old  at 
that !    He  would  only  be  gone  a  few  minutes. 

"Tell  me  where  it  is.  .I'll  go  myself"  he  said  deci- 
sively, after  co£;itating  a  few  moments. 

Cobbett  now  wore  a  hangdog  look — almost  mur- 
derous, in  his  baffled  wrath.  He  did  not  reply  on  the 
instant.  But  Cripps  startled  him  by  a  sudden  change 
in  his  own  demeanour. 

"Tell  me",  he  rasped  incisively. 

"If  you  fool  me,  then  there's  this  for  you.",  This, 
was  the  sight  of  a  levelled  horse-pistol  behind  which, 
appeared  a  pair  of  certainly  big  eyes,  but  childlike  no 
longer.  They  had  a  look  of  settled  determination  and 
appeared  to  reflect  the  shiny  steel  of  the  pistol  barrel. 

Cobbett  closed  his  eyes  as  though  to  hide  the  sight. 

"On  th'  square,"  he  muttered,  right  behind  the 
tucker  case — another  small  box  with  straw  packing. 
Th'  wine's  in  there". 

"Thanks,"  responded  Cripps,  loconically. 

Quickly  springing  from  his  horse,  he  hastily,  but 
surely  fastened  the  hobbles  above  their  hocks  again. 

"Guess  y'll  be  alright  till  I  come  back"  he  murmured 
almost  caressingly.  "We'll  have  some  wine  together — a 
little  picnic  like — before  we  set  out  again.  Cheer  up 
maties!"  he  admonished,  as  he  waddled  back  to  the 
cave-like  camp. 

As  he  waddled  away  from  behind  a  big  log  on  the 
rim  of  the  deepest  depression  of  all,  uprose  a  tall 
figure,  which,  losing  no  moment  of  time,  slid  down  the 
incline  with  reckless  speed. 

A  couple  of  minutes  later,  that  figure,  grasping  the 
narrow  ridge  of  a  footway,  drew  its  head  up  and  peered 
cautiously  at  the  still  moving  soldier.  A  glance  only, 
and  in  a  trice  the  new  comer  precipitated  his  way  down 
a  second  basin.  And  at  the  very  moment  when  Cripps 
disappeared  into  the  entrance  to  the  underground 
creek,  then  it  was  that  the  new  comer  descended,  as  in 
previous  manner,  a  third  basin,  the  one  where  the 
horses  were  hobbled,  and  it  was  whilst  he  was  thus 
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descending  that  Parker,  attracted  by  the  rustHng 
sound,  withdrev/  his  gaze  from  the  direction  of  the 
retired  sergeant,  and  after  peering  dazedly  and  dis- 
behevingly  with  a  joyous  ring  in  his  voice  exclaimed, 
"Jim  Morton ;  Cobbett,  here's  Jim  Morton  come !" 

Cripps,  in  the  lair  of  the  bandits,  instantly  dis- 
covered the  box  spoken  of  by  Cobbett.  Beyond 
bursting  open  part  of  the  lid  and  withdrawing  a  bottle 
and  reading  the  label  to  make  sure  that  the  outlaw 
had  not  misled  him,  he  wasted  no  time.  Placing  the 
box  holus  bolus  out  in  the  open  air,  he  clambered  up  him- 
self, put  his  booty  on  his  head,  and  blithsomely  hum- 
med a  chorus,  as  he  tramped  back  to  his  prisoners. 
Everything  was  going  splendidly.  Two  hundred 
pounds,  two  hundred  pounds!  These  were  the  words 
that  his  thoughts  were  attaching  to  the  chorus  he  was 
hummJng.  The  wattle  birds  croaked  gloriously,  and 
some  crows,  high  in  the  air,  caw-cawed  a  still  more 
delicious  accompaniment.  The  very  mud  pellets  that 
abounded  on  the  slope  he  was  ascending  seemed  to  be 
lively  joyous  little  things,  as  disturbed  by  his  ascent 
they  rolled  in  a  little  stream  downwards.  As  for  the 
sky  above,  reflecting,  as  it  did,  the  colourings  from  the 
now  setting  sun,  it  augured  bright  hopes,  bright 
prospects,  bright  to  day  and  bright  tomorrow,  and  all 
these  for  him — Cripps.  But  at  the  elevated  rush- 
knitted  pathway  which  overlooked  the  hollow  in  which 
his  prisoners  were  confined,  all  his  elation  vanished 
as  b}^  magic,  leaving  him  limp,  inert,  dumfounded.  He 
was  incapable  of  thought,  much  less  ready  action. 
There  he  stood  like  a  statue,  wine  case  poised  on  head, 
staring  with  wide  protruding  eyes  blankly  at  the  two 
hobbled  horses,  behind  and  over  the  back  of  one  of 
which  peered  a  big  bushy  whiskered  and  a  grinning, 
thin,  swarthy  face,  whilst  ahead  in  full  view,  stood  a 
tall  athletic  figure,  bronzed,  fearless  eyed,  but  haggard 
and  unshaven. 

The  stranger  had  his  finger  on  the  trigger  of  a  mus- 
ket, v/nich  pointed  from  his  shoulder,  obliquely 
towards  the  personage  of  the  sergeant.  This  stranger 
was  saying  something  to  Cripps,  but  all  that  the  latter 
could  at  first  comprehend,  was  that  a  strained  voice 
was  uttering  some  unintelligble  jargon  for  someone 
else's  benefit. 
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Presently  the  athletic  figure  advanced  several  paces, 
still  keeping  his  firearm  presented.  Then  a  tiny  ray 
of  understanding  came  to  Cripps'  scattered  senses. 

He  distinctly  heard  the  words,    "Hands  up !" 

His  answer  was  abrupt.  With  one  of  his  Herculean 
efforts,  he  sent  the  box  of  wine  whizzing  through  the 
air  in  the  direction  of  the  man  who,  he  now  sensed 
was  an  adversary,  and  followed  it  up  by  a  reckless 
rush  down  the  declivity.  The  result  was  disastrous. 
The  strain  of  his  experiences  in  the  long  tunnel,  added 
to  v/hich,  was  his  latest  bewildering  surprise,  had 
created  a  reaction  from  the  reviving  effects  of  his 
banquet  and  the  heaving  of  the  box  of  goods  was  his  last 
mighty  effort.  He  stumbled  at  the  outset,  and  his  un- 
wieldly  form  rolled  over  and  over,  down  the  slope,  and 
he,  sick  with  giddiness,  was  helpless  as  a  child.  When 
directly  his  rolling  motion  ceased,  he  was  pounced 
upon  by  the  newcomer,  who,  kneeling  on  his  chest, 
gripped  his  wrists  and  held  them  fast,  outstretched 
hard  on  the  ground,  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  the  whilst 
with  cordage  and  ropes  in  their  hands  came  rushing 
across,  Parker  and  Cobbett,  the  erstwhile  prisoners. 

To  bind  the  soldier,  was  both  their  duty  and  pleasant 
privilege.  Chuckling  with  glee  and  savagely  cursing 
him  the  meanwhile,  they  did  the  job  thoroughly, 
Cripps  meanwhile  gazing  abstractedly  from  one  to  the 
other.  At  length  when  the  job  was  completed,  and  he 
lay  entirely  at  their  mercy,  his  roving  eyes  became 
fixed  on  the  face  of  his  latest  opponent,  and  the  light 
of  reason  breaking  in,  he  recognised,  amidst  the  un- 
shaven frame  work,  the  features  that  he  knew  only  too 
well.  He  gazed  at  them  incredulously,  sorrov/fully, 
enquiringly,  each  in  turn,  then  in  tones  pregnant 
with  grief,  he  mutterea. 

"Jim!    ah  Jim!.  .  .  .Jim  my  brother." 

Morton  shifted  away  uneasily.  Parker,  his  face 
distorted  with  passion,  approached — stooping  down  he 
drew  from  the  helpless  man's  belt  his  pistol — that 
horse  pistol  with  which  Cobbett  had  been  threatened. 

Cursing  profoundly,  he  levelled  it  at  *ithe  prostrate 
form. 

"Y'd  git  us  hanged  wud  yer,  ye  skunk"  he  shrieked. 
By  th'  Lord  if  y'  know  th'  cat'chism  y'  know  th'  order 
an  eye/  f'r  an  eye  a  tooth  f 'r  a  tooth,  an'  it  means  a 
life  f'r  a  life.  So  say  y'r  prayers  man,  I'll  give  y'  'arf 
^  minnit  an'  no  more". 
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It  was  then  that  Morton  asserted  himself. 

"Put  down  that  weapon  Parker — this  bloke's  my 
prisoner.  We'll  have  t'  shift  camp,  ther's  nothin'  else 
f'r  it.  Y'  an'  Cobbett''ad  better  load  up  the  nags  an* 
get  away  as  quick  as  y'  can.  Y'  know  where  we've 
decided  to  go.  There's  a  camp  of  another  half  dozen 
soldiers  I  came  across  over  there.  I  just  spotted  their 
tents  in  time  t'  stop  me  stumblin'  right  among  'em. 
A  pistol  shot  would  bring  'em  here  in  a  brace  of 
shakes". 

This  information  startled  both  his  companions — 
they  glanced  uneasily  in  the  direction  he  pointed  to. 

"I'll  see  t'  this  chap"  proceeded  Morton,  "Don't  y' 
worry.  Just  get  loaded  up  and  away  an'  lose  no  time 
about  it.  I'll  be  after  y'  in  two  shakes —  but  DON'T 
WAIT !  my  horse  is  along  there  on  top  of  th'  big  hole. 
Git  a  move  on." 

Casting  a  last  vengeful  look  at  the  big  sergeant, 
Parker  sullenly  obeyed  and  was  followed  by  Cobbett, 
who  appeased  his  outraged  feelings  somewhat  by  ad- 
ministering a  sly  kick  to  the  prisoner  as  his  companions 
slouched  off  for  their  swags. 

Morton  slashed  the  cords  which  bound  his  brother's 
wrist  and  assisted  him  to  rise  to  a  sitting  posture.  Then 
after  drawing  a  bottle  from  the  now  broken  packing 
case,  he  knocked  the  head  off  with  the  butt  of  his 
pistol  and  handed  it  to  the  sergeant,  who  accepting  it 
listlessly,  placed  it  to  his  lips  and  took  a  long  draught. 

He  cast  a  prolonged  expressive  look  at  his  outlaw 
brother.  The  latter  shuffled  about  uneasily  beneath 
the  mournful  remonstrant  stare. 

"I  couldn't  leave  me  mates  in  the  lurch,  Bert",  at 
length  he  blurted. 

Still  the  sergeant  altered  not  his  position  nor  did 
he  open  his  lips. 

"Y'  see",  amplified  the  outlaw,  "I'd  have  got  'em 
clear  in  any  case.  I  come  back  just  as  you'd  finished 
tyin'  'em  on  th'  horses  an'  I  was  waitin'.  Y'  wouldn't 
ave  got  very  far  Bert.  I'd  have  bailed  y'  up  an'  though 
I  wouldn't  'ave  'urt  you  y'self  yet  I  might  have  had  t* 

down  y'  horse  an' " 

"Y've   lost   me   two   hundred   pounds   Jim  and" — 

"I've  saved  two  men's  lives.  It's  worth  it,  rough  'uns 
though  they  be  they'd  'ave  stuck  t'  me"  interrupted 
Jim  with  a  far  away  look  in  his  eyes, 
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There  was  silence  for  a  few  minutes,  during  which 
the  rescued  criminals  passed,  staggering  under  the 
weight  of  their  heavy  loads,  at  which  Cripps,  as  some 
relief  to  the  renewed  measure  of  chargrin  that  in  con- 
sequence assailed  him,  took  resource  again  to  the  wine. 

Morton,  knocking  the  top  off  another  bottle,  also 
refreshed  himself.  The  twain  remained  silent,  watch- 
ing with  varying  emotions  the  big  whiskered  man  and 
the  lithe  swarthy  one  hurriedly  adjusting  their  packs 
on  their  horses. 

Still  silent,  busy  with  conflicting  thoughts,  as  the 
outlaws  rushed  back  to  the  camp,  listlessly  they  watched 
their  return  laden  with  saddles  and  firearms.  Down  the 
slopes  they  slid  with  an  ease  attained  by  practice. 
Then  the  two  pairs  of  eyes  focussed  on  the  face  of  the 
fat  sergeant,  as  they  veered,  and  at  length  drew 
abreast  of  where  he  sat. 

Both  faces  bore  a  triumphant  leer,  and  Parker  as 
he  passed  by  at  arms  length,  deliberately  spat  in  the 
direction  of,  but  not  at  their  prisoner. 

The  latter's  listlessness  vanished  on  the  instant,  and 
stretching  out  his  hand  he  grabbed  his  brother's  pistol 
fr3m  his  belt,  but  the  latter,  though  taken  unawares, 
acted  also  promptly  and  struck  the  weapon  downward. 

A  cloud  of  dust  rose  from  where  the  bullet  embedded 
itself  in  the  ground. 

The  baffled  sergeant  made  another  unexpected 
move.  He  hurled  the  exploded  weapon  at  Parker's  hea-^. 
It  struck  the  saddle  top  and  ricochetted  from  thence 
to  Cobbett's  saddle  and  from  thence  to  the  ground 
some  yards  avv^ay,  having  damaged  nothing  but  the 
tempers  of  the  party. 

The  escapees,  as  by  one  accord,  cast  their  impedi- 
ments to  the  ground,  and,  with  infuriated  faces, 
advanced  a  foot  and  raised  their  muskets.  Parker,  in 
hi;;  incoherent  rage,  grinned — a  disquieting  grimace. 
Deliberate  malice  was  in  the  eyes  of  both.  Cobbett 
snarled  Ike  a  wild  beast.  Devilry  was  paramount  in 
both  the  debased  countenances. 

Still  Cripps,  though  he  realised  now,  that  his  own 
reckless  impulsiveness  had  ridded  him  apparently  of 
his  last  means  of  defence — his  brother's  pistol— be- 
tokened no  signs  of  fear.  In  him  too,  the  savageness 
of  a  wild  beast  was  uppermost,  his  stubborness  stifled 
rej.son,  he  had  no  thoughts   of   diplomacy.     He   tore 
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furiously  at  the  fastenings  of  his  legs — if  he  could 
free  himself  he  would  rush  the  twain  at  the  very 
points  of  the  muzzles  of  their  guns.  He  felt  an  un- 
conquerable wish  to  have  his  strong  arms  entwined 
about  their  bodies — he  felt  that  he  had  the  power,  as 
he  certainly  had  the  will,  to  crush  and  crunch  them 
as  he  would  an  eggshell. 

But  Jim  was  not  yet  at  the  end  of  his  resources. 

As  was  the  case  with  Cripps,  there  was  a  fearless 
glitter  in  his  eyes.  Unlike  Cripps  however,  it  flowed 
from  the  depths  of  a  calm  collected  mind.  He  spoke 
in  even,  yet  penetrating  tones. 

"Don't  shoot!  If  y'  kill  'im  mates  I'll  turn  traitor 
this  very  night,  an'  y'll  feel  the  hangman's  noose 
before  y're  a  week  older. 

Cobbett  was  evidently  momentarily  disconcerted  by 
this  threat,  for  his  face  paled  and  he  half  lowered  his 
weapon. 

His  companion,  on  the  other  hand,  chuckled  deri- 
sively, cruelly  as  he  changed  the  direction  of  his 
weapon,  so  that  it  pointed  directly  at  the  breast  of  the 
speaker. 

He  hissed  like  a  snake,  the  whilst  Morton  folded  his 
arms  and  with  impassive  face  remained  motionless. 

"Be  G— .  y'  won't,  Jim  Morton— its— '' 

But  Cripps  created  a  diversion.  He  had  succeeded  in 
u.idoing  his  knots  and  attempted  to  spiing  suddenly 
to  his  feet.  But  he'd  reckoned  without  the  effects  of 
those  bonds,  they  had  fastened  so  tightly  that  his  legs 
were  numbed,  so  that  unable  to  bear  the  weight  of  his 
eighteen  stone  gave  way  and  he  subsided  into  an 
ignominious  heap  on  the  ground,  whereat  his  brother, 
making  a  leap,  was  on  him  in  an  instant,  and  a  con- 
fused jumble  of  limbs  and  twirling  bodies  resulted,  in 
the  midst  of  which,  the  sergeant,  in  his  wrath,  swore 
in  a  ceaseless  roaring,  like  that  of  a  bull,,  the  whilst 
Jim  strove  vainly  to  bring  him  to  his  senses  by 
admonitions  intended  for  Cripps'  ear  alone. 

The  vicious  miscreants  lowered  their  weapons. 
Cobbett  actually  laughed — a  hoarse,  mirthless  chuckle. 
Even  Parker,  in  the  interest  of  the  moment,  forgot 
his  murderous  designs,  so  that  presently,  when  the 
big  sergeant,  exhausted  as  much  by  the  wear  and  tear 
of  his  experience  during  the  previous  two  days,  as  by 
the  strain  of  his  present  physical  exertions,  lay  panting 
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in  huge  gasps,  pinioned  by  the  hands  of  his  brother, 
and  when  the  latter  gasped  out. — 

"Bring  the  ropes,  Parker,"  he,  to  his  subsequent  be- 
wilderment, instinctively  and  quite  mechanically, 
obeyed. 

As  for  Cobbett,  he  looked  on  quite  dispassionately, 
the  whilst  obeying  Jim's  instructions,  his  mate  deftly- 
replaced  the  bonds,  both  on  wrists  and  ankles,  until 
the  three  outlaws  stood  round  surveying,  on  the  part 
of  two  of  them,  at  least,  with  evil  gratified  smirks  the 
distorted  features  of  the  still  raving  sergeant,  as  he 
lay  there  helpless. 

"That  pistol  shot — it's  certain  to  have  been  heard 
at  th'  lobster's  camp.  Git !  mates,  as  quick  as  y'  can ! 
I  won't  waste  time  neither.  Leave  this  bloke  to  me !  I 
caught  him.  It's  my  right.  I'll  see  that  he's  treated 
so  that  he  won't  do  any  more  damage.  Git  away — make 
tracks  as  fast  as  the  horses  can  go  with  the  swags 
they  goter  carry. 

With  a  last  savage  look  at  their  enemy,  which  evoked 
a  snort  of  both  rage  and  defiance  from  the  stubborn 
sergeant,  they  picked  up  their  saddles,  and,  acting 
literally  on  their  mate  Morton's  advice,  hurried  off 
with  all  the  haste  imaginable. 

Jim  turned  to  Cripps. 

"Y'  were  never  so  near  purgatory  before,  Bert. 
Y'll  never  get  home  to  mother  if  y'  don't  control  y'self 
better.  It's  bad  enough  f'r  me  never  to  have  a  chanst 
to  see  her  again". 

This  reference  to  the  old  home  had  an  immediate 
sobering  influence  on  both  of  them,  he  big  sergeant's 
face  was  contorted  now,  on  quite  different  lines,  and 
his  eyes  were  quite  misty,  and  his  voice  had  quite  a 
tremor  in  it,  as  lookng  his  brother  square  in  the  eyes 
he  replied. 

"Jim:  Jim  old  boy,  can't  you  quit  this  life.  Is 
there  no  way  ?  Oh  my  God !  my  God !"  Jim  drew  his 
slouched  hat  down  over  his  eyes  folded  his  arms  and 
stood  silent. 

Just  for  a  few  moments  thus  he  stood,  when  an 
"halloa"  was  borne'  to  his  ears,  faint  and  buzzing 
as  a  mosquitoe's  hum,  so  far  away  did  it  sound. 
Morton  started. 

"That's  your  men,  Bert,  I  guess  that  pistol  shot 
would  rouse  'em.    They  mightn  find  y'  f'r  an  hour  or 
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two  or  they  might  come  straight  here ....  I'm  takin' 
no  risks". 

With  the  words  he  scuttled  up  the  bank  and  away 
to  the  cave,  unheeding  the  calls  of  entreaty — of  re- 
monstrance— and  of  argument  from  his  imprisoned 
brother. 

Presently  he  returned,  staggering  under  the  weight 
of  bedding  and  booty,  Vv^hich  he  carried. 

He  passed  straight  on,  still  unheeding  the  sergeant's 
every  call  and  question.  Five  minutes  later  he  came 
rushing  back. 

"S'long  Bert,  my  fate's  fixed— there  a'int  no  help 
f'r  it"  he  said,  hastily  passing  his  knife  through  the 
cords  that  tethered  his  prisoner's  arms  behind  his 
back. 

"Y'll  make  swift  t'  untie  y'self  Bert,  after  I'm  gone. 
Y'll  be  free  by  th'  time  I'm  on  me  nag's  back  s'long  old 
man.  I'm  sory  f'r  doing  you  out  of  that  two  hundred 
quid,  but  y'  see  I  couldn't  go  back  on  my  pals.  An' 
against  that  Bert,  remember  I  saved  y'r  life"  and  dis- 
daining to  notice  a  word  of  the  sergeant's  consequent 
expostulations,  he  bounded  off  like  a  kangaroo.  In 
the  meantime  the  "halloas"  had  been  sounding  clearer 
and  more  distinct  every  minute.  But  Cripps  did  not 
answer.  When  he  had  freed  himself  from  the  ropes 
and  noted  against  the  now  dusky  skyline  the  silhou- 
etted form  of  Jim  and  his  horse  scurrying  away,  he 
did  what  may  have  seemed  to  be,  a  strange  thing. 
Ha  picked  up  every  rope  end  that  he  could  find,  piled 
the  straw  of  the  box  about  it  and  set  the  heap  on  fire. 

The  bottles,  all  but  a  couple  which  had  broken  in  the 
fall,  after  he  had  sent  the  case  spinning  through  the 
air,  because  they  wera  too  awkward  to  carry,  he  slung 
one  by  one  into  the  depression  nearest  the  cave,  clam- 
bered up  himself,  re-entered  the  lair,  placed  the  bottles 
in  various  corners,  all  but  the  open  one,  from  which  he 
again  drank  long  and  greedily. 

Then  he  leisurely  attacked  the  viands  once  more. 
The  halloas  of  his  men  sounded  faintly ...  .but  even 
this  made  no  impression  on  the  gourmand. 

His  creature  comforts  the  first  consideration.  In 
the  midst  of  the  repast  he  felt  returning  the  vindic- 
tiveness  which  had  accompanied  his  bitter  disappoint- 
ment. To  drown  the  recollection,  he  fairly  guzzled, 
until  he  had  emptied  the  bottle  which  Jim  opened  for 
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him,  and  had  half  finished  another.  By  this  time  the 
halloas  had  ceased,  the  men  evidently  returned  to  their 
tents.  Cripps  climbed  into  the  open,  then  falling, 
staggering  and  climbing  his  way  under  the  rays  of 
sky  high  full  moon,  emerged  at  length  on  to  the  small 
open  plain,  before  referred  to. 

An  hour  later  a  sentry  at  the  ready  challenged  him. 

"Itsh  me  sarjin  Crippsh  (hie)  salvot  m'  y'  villian, 
forsh  I've  found  th'  campsh  Cobbettsh,  Parkersh  ans 
one  more  of  'em, — Jimsh  they  call  him  Jimsh". 

There  was  a  rush  from  the  tents,  unfeignedly  glad 
were  the  men  to  see  their  sergant  back  again.  Usually 
somewhat  taciturn — to-night  they  were  demonstrative. 

"Allrightsh"  consoled  the  hero  "All  rightsh....! 
tracked  'em.  Slid  down  big  hole,  thousand  feetsh 
deep,  so  as  t'  get  behind  'shem.  Walked  in  very  darksh 
gutter  undergroundsh,  six  days  and  six  nightsh  (hie) 
foundsh  'em  in  gutter  — had  greatsh  fight — wounded 
the  three  of  shem — fired  all  me  shotsh  away  (hie)  then 
up  with  me  fists,  rushed  at  shem  all  (hie.  hie), 
frightenesh  shem — run  awaysh  (hie)  hie)  jumped  on 
horshes,  galloped  off  an'  escaped.  Show  yoush  camp 
'morrow,  plenty  tuckersh  drink,  heresh,"  (handing 
bottle  containing  a  few  dregs)  "that's  whatsh  I 
broughtsh  f'r  y'sh  — drink  it  up,  don't  getsh  drunksh, 
sojers  on  dooty,  y'  know,  (hie,  hie,  hie)  two  thousandsh 
sover'ins,  two,  two  millionsh  pounds  (hie,  hie,  hie) 
made  me  poor  man .  .  two  hun .  .  two  thous .  .  two 
millionsh — sh — sh  (hie  hie  hie.) 

Thus  lamenting,  the  swaying  Cripps  suddenly  col- 
lapsed. They  picked  him  up  and  carried  him  into  his 
tent,  the  whist  he  moaned  and  snored  with  the 
regularity  and  with  the  loud  effect  of  repeated  pistol 
reports.  So  they  picked  the  torn  and  battered  figure 
up  and  carried  him  to  bye-bye. 

The  very  reported  fact  that  he  had,  by  the  exercise 
of  clever  judgment,  discovered  the  lair  of  these  bandits 
and  that,  single-handedly,  he  had  bravely  attacked 
them  and  driven  them  away,  caused  Cripps  thereafter 
to  be  treated  as  a  hero  of  heroes  by  many  people  of 
th3  district.  Governor  Arthur,  in  his  own  writing, 
notified  him  t?iat  he  personally  appreciated  his  services 
in  the  matter.  Cripps  strutted  like  a  peacock  and 
assumed  the  air  of  an  emperor.    He  felt  quite  alright, 
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except  at  such  times  when  he  fancied  the  men  of  the 
garrison  and  even  O'Grady  and  Lieutenant  Grundy 
eyed  him  somewhat  askance,  as  though  doubtful  of 
the  legitimacy  of  his  report,  though  it  was  in  com- 
parison with  his  doubtful  explanation  to  his  men  that 
moonlight  which  he,  Cripps,  had  handled  in  regarding 
the  affairs.  In  connection  with  his  report,  he  made 
one  glaring  error,  for  the  third  'ranger  (Jim)  was  de- 
scribed as  an  undersized  stranger,  pock-marked  and 
weazle-faced. 

As  for  the  contents  of  the  cave,  beyond  the  bulkier 
and  less  valuable  contents,  such  as  casks  of  beef  and 
flour,  the  searchers  were  rewarded  with  no  find  of 
an  important  nature.  The  vultures  had  been  forced 
to  fly  to  fields  afar — that  was  the  one  and  only  ad- 
vantage that  had  been  gained. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

HOW  HIS  WORSHIP  OF  WESTBURY  WAS  WEL- 
COMED HOME.. 

Mr.  Magistrate  Merrit  had  passed  through  an  un- 
enviable experience.  In  company  with  a  party,  when 
travelhng  along  a  gorge,  in  close  pursuit  of  an  abscond- 
ing assigned  servant,  he  had  been  confronted  with  a 
sudden  flooding  of  the  ravine,  and  minus  hat  and  wig, 
and  with  much  damaged  clothes,  had  been  forced  to 
refuge  all  night  in  a  crabby  of  the  adjacent  cliffs. 

A  companion  in  misfortune  had  been  the  waddling 
Sergeant  Cripps,  who,  before  they  had  reached  the 
ravine  in  question,  had  had  a  fall  and  damaged  his 
countenance  and  temper  wofully.  But  Cripps,  three- 
fourths  blinded  though  he  was,  had  managed  to 
stumble  by  accident  on  the  fugitive,  who  by  an  unusual 
misadventure,  had  been  trapped  owing  to  a  foot  and 
corresponding  leg  to  the  knee,  having  slipped  down  a 
rotted  root  hole.  The  crumbling  nature  of  the 
surrounding  surface  had  in  that  position  securely 
wedged  him. 

Now,  after  a  dreary  thirty  miles  ride  in  the  late 
afternoon,  the  worthy  magistrate  had  returned  more 
asleep  than  awake,  to  the  quarters,  which  he  shared 
with  little  old  Dr.  Arbuckle,  and  with  Master  Merrit,  a 
mischievous  brother  of  twelve  years  of  age,  and  with 
his  seven  years  old  brother  Larry. 

Comfortable  enough  was  the  long  plastered  building, 
over-looking  the  river  Quamby,  and  its  bordering  river 
flats.  Quite  near,  too,  were  grouped  the  military 
barracks,  and  the  handful  of  business  houses  of  which 
the  Plough  and  Furrows  Inn  was  the  central  figure. 

Entering  with  his  latchkey,  he  hung  up  his  borrowed 
head-gear  and  turned  into  the  adjacent  drawing 
room,  with  intent  to  throw  himself  down  on  the 
nearest  couch — he  wanted  nothing  but  sleep,  the  recol- 
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lection  of  the  latter  part  of  his  ride  home  was  an 
illusionary  one — he  had  been,  and  was  still,  so  tired — so 
very  tired. 

Thus,  breathing  a  heavy  sigh  of  satisfaction,  he 
almost  blindly  blundered  in,  when  his  ears  were  assailed 
by  a  merry  ripple  of  laughter,  which  was  immediately 
followed  by  another  equally  as  musical  and  care-free. 

There  was  no  note  of  sj^mpathy  for  hs  veiry  pal- 
pabl}^  distressed  condition,  and  selfish  callousness 
marked  the  tones  of  the  silvery  voice  which  supervened. 

"Oh !  you  funny  old  dad.  What  have  you  done  with 
your  wig?"  Again  the  two  laughs  blended  in  twin- 
bells  of  mirth. 

The  portly  magistrate  passed  his  hand  wearily  over 
his  forehead  and  rubbed  it  hard  with  a  rolling  motion 
as  he  strove  to  attain  to  his  customaiy  attitude  of 
dignity. 

He  bowed  low,  im  studied  courtesy.  "This  pleasure 
I  did  not  expect.  How  do  you  do,  Mary  and  Eve? 
How  did  you  arrive?" 

The  elder  of  the  girls  replied  with  a  decided  sniff 
and  uplifting  her  chin. 

"By  my  tooth,  you're  a  disgraceful  object,  dad! 
How  can  you  lower  the  family  prestige  by  letting 
yourself  down  into  this  disgusting  condition  quite 
surpasses  my  powers  of  comprehension".  Concluding 
her  satirical  comment  by  ostentatiously  taking  up  a 
bottle  of  eau  de  cologne  from  the  table  and  applying 
it  to  her  nose. 

Ordinarily  she  was  a  pleasant  faced  girl  of  captivat- 
ing personality,  and  with  a  smile  like  sunshine,  which 
radiated  happiness,  n  whatever  group  she  might,  for 
the  time  being,  happen  to  be  the  central  figure.  Her 
society  talk  and  manners  were  perfection  personified. 
Such  record,  too  might  aptly  be  applied  to  Eva  the 
younger  of  the  twain. 

But  with  their  father  it  didn't  matter,  they  had  a 
reprobative  twist  in  their  characters,  did  these  two 
tall  well-figured  dark  beauties,  and  this  trait,  the 
darling  hypocrites  invariably  reserved  for  the  benefit 
of  the  domestic  circle. 

Both  girls  were  fast  approaching  the  ripeness  of 
Vvomanhood. 

Spasms  of  pain  shot  over  the  harassed  magistrate's 
face  before  he  again  spoke,  then  it  was  more  like  a 
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moan  than  the  articulation  of  a  man's  voice. 

"Why  did  you  come?.... why  did  you  come?"  he 
reiterated  several  times  before  sinking  into  a  chair. 

The  younger  girl  pouted  her  lips  and  petulantly 
tossed  back  the  stray  wisps  of  curls  from  her  forehead 
as  she  added  to  her  sister's  some  strictures  of  her  own. 

"A  nice  sort  of  welcome  you  are  giving  us,  Daddy, 
isn't  it?  And  twelve  months  since  you  saw  our 
beauteous  countenances  and  figures.  When  we  were 
little  you  used  to  spoil  us  with  your  caresses,  and  vow 
that  never  were  such  angels  to  be  seen  on  God's  earth. 
You  were  pretty  strict  too,  you  remember  Daddy,  don't 
you?  And  you  spoilt  us  as  much  by  using  the  strap 
on  us — Tor  your  good,  my  dear  girls'  (mimicking  his 
stately  voice  and  manner).  And  now  we've  come  all 
thv3  way  from  Launceston  under  the  escort  of  Lieu- 
tenant Grundy.  I'm  quite  in  love  with  him.  Daddy, 
by  the  way,  because  we  couldn't  exist  any  longer 
without  seeing  for  ourselves  how  our  dear  Daddy  was 
getting  on". 

"Be  explicitly  frank,  Eva,  and  admit  that  we  took  the 
trip  more  particularly  for  the  gratifications  of  our 
selves",  interrupted  Mary,  drawing  herself  up  to  the  full 
stateliness  of  her  figure. 

"Oh!  yes,  that's  all  right.  Lieutenant  Grundy's  a 
very  nice  boy  Daddy,  and  he's  just  the  sort  I  like  to 
flirt  with,  only  he's  a  bit  diffident  and  not  so  responsive 
as  I  would  like.  I  think  you  must  be  spoiling  him  Daddy, 
for  he  puts  on — I'm  sure  it's  only  put  on — a  sort  of 
courteous  dignity  that  seems  to  be  an  imperfect  under- 
study of  your  own,  Dactdy". 

As  in  the  whirl  of  her  small  talk,  she  stopped  to  take 
breath,  the  magistrate,  seizing  the  chance,  interrupted. 

"'m  very  tired  girls.  You  must  have  heard  from  the 
lieutenant  or  from  Dr.  Arbuckle,  that  I've  been  out 
with  a  party  after  an  escaped  convict,  and  we'll  resume 
our  conversation  later.  But  really  now  I'm  very  tired 
— and  harassed  and — and" 

In  the  excess  of  his  weariness  his  head  dropped  and 
there  he  sat  noding  like  a  Japanese  figure. 

"Pshaw!  I've  no  sympathy  with  you"  continued 
the  remorseles  Eva,  shaking  hime  till,  with  blinking 
eyes,  he  again  sat  upright.  "You  left  a  good  position  in 
Launceston  to  come  out  here.  You  made  yourself  the 
laughing  stock  of  the  colony — wherever  we  turn  we 
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hear  corroboration  of  this  statement."  The  magistrate 
sprang  to  his  feet  and  from  a  side  table  poured  himself 
a  nobbier  of  brandy  and  drank  it  down. 

"Shallow  brained,  narrow  brained  puppies,  fit  com- 
panions for  yourselves"  almost  shouted  the  tortured 
man,  roused  at  last,  "jealous  ignoramuses,  who  will 
never  have  such  a  responsible  office  offered  them — 
though  they  would  greedily  enough  seize  hold  of  the 
chance,  if  it  occurred".  Ashamed,  already  of  this  out- 
burst, with  a  gulp  of  the  throat,  he  continued  much 
more  mildly. 

"They're  not  fit  to  lace  your  daddy's  boots,  my  dears. 
The  Governor  is  a  man  of  judgment  girls — his  brains 
are  on  a  plane  which  these  puppies  can  never  hope  to 
understand.  The  Governor  believes  in  my  capabilities, 
and  I  know  that  I  made  a  worldly  sacrifice  by  coming 
here.  But  the  position  is  still  a  very  responsible  one, 
and  the  reasons  which  induced  me  to  change  localities, 
are  such  that  they  made  it  but  a  plain  and  honourable 
duty  for  me,  in  a  measure,  to  efface  myself — you  know 
those  reasons,  and  now  girls,  excuse  me,  but  it  was 
so  weary  that  I  have  been  so  forgetful,  how  is  your 
mother". 

During  the  magistrate's  speech,  the  elder  girl,  with 
face  aflame  with  indignation,  had  attempted  to  inter- 
rupt her  father  several  times,  and  towards  the  finish 
she  had  swept  out  of  the  room  with  head  raised  imperi- 
ally, and  her  nose  tip-tilted  in  a  sniff  of  contemptuous 
disdain. 

Eva,  however,  remained,  her  eyes  brazen,  and  her 
features  hard  set,  glaring  at  the  author  of  her  being. 

With  this  hostile  stare,  she  replied  coldly. 

"My  respected  and  long-suffering  mother,  sir,  whom 
you  have  so  callously  deserted,  because  of  your  so 
called  conscience  and  whom  you  doubtless  regard  as  a 
big  fat  unwieldly  porpoise,  but  is  worthy  of  twenty 
such  narrowminded  men  as  yourself,  is  quite  well  and 
sends,  she  told  me  to  tell  you,  "her  best  love"  and  she 
hopes  sir,  that  you,  seeing  the  enormity  of  the  mistake, 
you  have  made,  will  very  soon  resume  your  ola  position, 
and  live  again  with  us  in  Launceston.  I  advise  you 
sir,  to  have  a  wash  and  change,  and  not  to  go  to  sleep 
in  that  disgusting  condition."  Saying  which,  she  gath- 
ered her  hoop-skirt  and  haughtily  stalked  from  the 
room. 
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The  magistrate  heaved  a  deep  sigh  of  relief  as  she 
departed,  and  without  further  preliminary,  flung  him- 
self down  on  a  sofa. 

It  was  some  time  however,  before  the  medley  of  dis- 
turbed recolections  produced  by  the  late  verbal  recontre 
allowed  him  to  sink  them  in  the  oblivion  of  an  exhaus- 
ted dreamless  sleep. 

The  domestic  split  had  been  caused  by  the  high  ideals 
which  he  had  ever  set  before  himself  and  his  family. 
For  years  his  outspoken  utterances  on  debatable 
questions  of  public  purport,  and  on  which  he  had  nearly 
always  been  found  advocating  the  weaker,  but,  to  his 
convictions,  the  just  side,  had  led  him  into  such  conflict 
with  the  leading  men  of  the  island,  that  the  door 
to  financial  betterment  had  long  been  closed  against 
him.  He  had  further,  been  subject  to  petty  persecu- 
tions that,  added  to  the  recriminations  of  an  extremely 
personal  nature,  incessantly  levelled  at  him  by  the  small 
but  very  select  aristocratic  circle  of  the  colony,  of  which 
he  had  at  one  time  been  a  prominent  figure,  should  by 
the  reasoning  of  the  average  man,  have  made  his  life 
a  misery. 

But  the  singleness  of  unselfish  purpose,  which  had 
characterised  his  actions,  dominated  the  situation. 

Even  the  averted  eyes  of  the  very  people  for  whom 
he  had  worked — he,  a  lawyer  and  a  society  man,  and 
therefore  in  their  opinion,  one  who  could  only  possibly 
be  attitudinising  for  heis  own  ulterior  ends,  failed  to 
shake  his  high  moral  resolutions. 

True,  keen  pangs,  oft-times  shot  through  his  breast, 
as  he  beheld  the  heroic  stoicism  of  his  flat-faced  in- 
tensely loving  wife.  Though  she  said  not  a  word  by  way 
of  reproach,  yet  the  look  of  patient  suffering  which 
occasionally  betrayed  itself  through  the  general  impas- 
sibility of  her  features,  cut  like  a  knife. 

They  lived  in  comparative  poverty,  for  his  practice 
was  usually  confined  to  penniless  clients,  who,  conscious 
of  his  kindness  of  heart,  came  to  him  as  a  last  resource. 

The  two  elder  children,  stinted  though  they  were, 
by  lack  of  cash,  pased  through  their  elimentary  school 
training,  happy,  irresponsible  little  things,  the  pride, 
joy  and  comfort  of  both  their  parents. 

In  the  interval,  the  younger  children,  now  at  West- 
bury,  in  the  father's  care,  came  to  further  bless  the 
little  home.  t 
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Soon  after  the  arrival  of  Governcr  Arthur,  Merritt 
was  given  an  opportunity  to  apply  his  training  in  the 
position  of  a  magistrate.  As  an  administrator  of  the 
that  by  usurping  the  place  of  a  probably  less  scrupulous 
that  by  urourpingthe  place  of  a  probably  less  scruplous 
individual,  he  could  do  much  for  the  community  at 
large,  without  prostituting  any  of  his  principles. 

It  was  then  that  a  rift  in  the  domestic  lute  spoilt  the 
tone  of  his  life,  pity  indeed  that  it  should  have  occur- 
red just  when  his  judicial  prowess  was  beginning  to 
be  felt  to  such  extent  that  he  stood  fair  to  leave  behind 
him  an  honoured  name  in  the  annals  of  Van  Dieman's 
Land. 

Again  it  was  his  own  fetish  of  high  moral  principles 
that  actuated  him. 

The  elder  girls  had  returned  after  a  sojourn  at  a 
Sydney  seminary,  where,  in  addition  to  perfecting  their 
education  they  had  inhaled  the  principles  of  that 
species  of  liberalism  affected  by  the  gay  society  belles 
and  beaux  of  that  big  town. 

They  returned,  scoffing  at  everything  not  connected 
with  the  doings  of  the  particular  set  of  short-sighted 
bigots  with  whom  they  had  been  associated  there. 
Unfortunately,  even  here  on  the  banks  of  the  Tamar, 
a  handful  of  such  folks  existed. 

The  girls  identified  themselves  closely  with  this 
clique,  the  component  parts  of  which,  despite  their 
fashionable  veneer,  could  readily  be  perceived  to  be, 
but  folk  of  very  ordinary  mould. 

The  complex  character,  and  fine  nerves  of  this  eccen- 
tric old  time  lawyer,  were  antagonistic  to  the  flighti- 
ness,  even  of  youth,  so  that  it  will  be  easily  understood 
that  vulgarity  in  any  shape  or  form,  would  receive  no 
encouragement  from  him. 

In  his  everyday  intercourse  with  men,when  such  was 
evinced  in  his  presence,  he  never  failed  to  show  his 
disapproval,  firstly  my  the  nervous  twitch  of  an  eye- 
lash, then  by  a  suggestive  shrug  of  the  shoulders, 
which  hints,  if  insufficient,  would  be  followed  by  a 
cutting  disdainful  stare,  further  than  which  the  offen- 
der needed  no  reprimand  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  his 
conduct,  at  least,  when  the  magistrate  was  within 
earshot. 

But  though  dumb  reproof,  such  as  these,  were  very 
effective,  even  amongst  the  dregs  of  society,  at  home, 
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the  girls  deliberately  ignored  them — they  chafed  under 
restraint  of  any  kind. 

So  no  wonder,  with  the  old  lawyer  adamant,  ana  i:hey 
so  self  willed,  that  a  decided  split  in  home  relations, 
at  last  occurred,  particularly  when,  in  the  magisterial 
manner,  which  in  all  the  colony  elsewhere  than  his 
home,  was  responded  to  so  deferentially,  he  tried  to 
imbue  their  minds  with  a  clear  presience  of  the  ulti- 
mate ill  physical  effects  that  would  be  engendered  by 
abandonment  to  the  over-strain  and  artificial  excite- 
ment, which  accompanies  late  hours,  in  the  stifling 
atmosphere  of  a  whirl  of  social  festivities. 

Hence  this,  apparently  cowardly,  escapv.  to  Westbury. 

The  departure  had  wrung  the  hea*"tstrnigs  of  hus- 
band and  wife,  for,  despite  his  austerity  of  demeanour, 
Merritt  was  passionately  fond  of  her,  and  loved  his 
four  children  scarcely  less. 

He  took  the  younger  ones  with  him  for  the  set  pur- 
pose of  getting  them  out  of  reach  of  what  he  considered 
the  pernicious  influences  of  the  girls.  He  claimed  that 
it  was  "his  duty"  and  as  he  left,  the  sneers  of  Mary 
and  Eva,  rang  in  his  ears.  "It's  all  dad's  narrow- 
mindedness!  It's  dad's  self-conceit!  It's  dad's 
selfishness." 

And  day  after  day,  for  months  after  coming  into  his 
new  kingdom,  the  recollection  of  this  .bitter  adieu 
stabbed  his  understanding  so  painfully  that  it  needed 
all  his  resolution  to  prevent  his  toppling  down  from 
that  perch  which  he  had  christened  "Duty." 


CHAPTER  XVI I. 

O'GRADY    FIRST   IRRITATES    AND    THEN    SUR- 
PRISES HIS  SERGEANT. 

The  day  following  the  capture  of  the  absconder, 
O'Grady,  after  a  premonitory  tap  at  the  door,  walked 
into  the  darkened  room  in  which  Cripps,  by  the  doctor[s 
orders,  was  confined,  by  reason  of  the  injury  to  his 
eyes 

"An'  how  is  it  ye  feel  th'  morn,  sargint?"  he  enquired 
solicitously.     Cripps  groaned. 

"Wounded  in  body  an'  mind,  coiiDoral — wounded  in 
body  an'  mind." 

An'  phwy  do  y'  say  in  moind,  sargint,  me  bhoy?" 

Cripps  drummed  with  his  knuckles  on  the  table. 
O'Grady,  apparently  increasingly  solicitous,  repeated 
his  query. 

The  fat  man  groaned  again,  before  replying. 

"It's  my  cussed  bad  luck.  I  don't  mind  being  knocked 
about  the  face  an'  legs  an'  that,  so  long  as  it's  in  fair 
fight,  or  for  that  matter,  if  it's  by  accident  like  this, 
I  could  stand  it  alright,  but  to  go  and  make  a  fool  of 
myself,  by  findin'  that  absconding  Sanders  by  luck — 
that's  the  cussedest  luck  of  all.  I  know  y're  laughin', 
all  of  you,  up  your  sleeves  over  it  an' — " 

O'Grady,  privileged  by  long  acquaintanceship,  patte(5 
the  complainant  cheerfully  on  the  back. 

"Ugh !  it's  toime  to  shake  that  completely  away  from 
ye  man.  Nivver  a  wan  av  us  phwat  wuddent  have 
considered  it  a  honour  t'  harve  had  the  same  sor-i*t  av 
'bad  loo-ok  as  ye  call  it.  Phwy  man,  it's  a  ostrich  feather 
in  y'  cap  ye've  aimed  an'  it's  a  we  phwat  don't 
begradge  it  t'  yez  it  all,  at  all.  An'  bad  luck  y'  mention 
had  hard  luck.  Ha!  Ha!  Ha!  Thot  was  th'  funny 
soight  ontoirely.  But  it's  another  matter  oi've  come  to 
sphake  to  y'  about.  Ah!  it's  th'  sly  divil  y'  arre  on- 
toirely sargint!"  he  reproved,  adopting  a  bantering 
tone. 
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Cripps'  face  was  mostly  hidden  behind  his  swathe 
of  bandages,  so  that  it's  expression  could  not  be  seen, 
but  his  voice  betrayed  curiosity. 

"What's  th'  joke,  O'Grady?" 

"Joke!  eh?"  and  O'Grady,  digging  the  sergeant  in 
the  ribs,  burst  into  a  guffaw.  "Ah,  it's  the  sly  wau 
among  the  gir-rls  ye  arre  sargint!  he  added  with  a 
knowing  wink,  which,  of  course,  the  invalid  could  not 
perceive.  Nor  could  O'Grady  see  the  workings  of  that 
hidden  face. 

The  lack  of  responsiveness  on  the  part  of  the  big  ser- 
geant, puzzled  him  somewhat.  The  later  was  strangely 
silent — ominously  so,  if  O'Grady  could  have  but  in- 
terpreted aright. 

"Ah!  he  repeated,  with  another  familiar  playful 
dig  over  the  third  rib.  "It's  yesel  wot's  the  bhoy  f'r 
th'  gir-rls  sargint  an'  so  yez  are".  The  effect  was 
electrical. 

The  sergeant  with  deliberateness  of  purpose,  gave 
vent  to  a  long  roll  of  blood  curdling  oaths  and  curses. 

"Blanketty-blank-blank-blanketty-blank"  they  went 
with  the  speed  and  rhythm  of  a  modern  Lewis  gun,  while 
O'Grady  stood  open-mouthed,  blank-visaged,  till  his 
superior  gasped  for  breath.    Then  he  broke  in. 

"Phwat  in  th'  name  av  th'  saints  is  th-  matter? 
Begorry,  an'  it's  me  hair  phwat's  risen  wid  affroight, 
till  it's  piercin'  th'  celin'  an'  me  insoide  is  phwat's 
burnin'  wd  th'  hell  fore  loike  phwat's  gone  from  yez 
down  me  throat.  In  th'  name  av  th'  prophets,  sargint, 
(bad  cess  t'  yez  if  ye  don't)  tell  me  phwat  is  th'  matter 
at  all  at  all". 

Then  Cripps  began  again. 

"Blank-  blank-blankety-blank,"  and  thus  for  another 
two  minutes,  at  which  point  he  passed  the  first  ray  of 
enlightenment  in  the  direction  of  his  nearly  paralysed 
auditor. 

"Never  y'  bring  up  that  affair  with  Felicia  again 
O'Grady,  as  you  value  your  life.  I've  done  with  Norfolk 
Plains  an'  you  know  it.  Now  you  blankety-blank-blank 
clear  out". 

Then,  as  O'Grady  made  no  move,  he  rose  to  his  feet, 
and  pointed  to  the  door  and  roared. 

"Go!" 

"I  won't"  O'Grady's  rebellious  tones  were  as  loud 
and  decisive  as  his  own. 
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"You  will,  or  I'll  get  you  clapped  in  irons." 

The  Irishman  laughed  airily — he  appreciated  the 
threat  as  a  joke,  because  it  was  such  a  ridiculous  one. 

Cripps  now  almost  inarticulate  with  rage,  again 
attempted  to  domineer. 

"Go!" 

"Steady  now  sargint  m'  boy,  kape  cool.  It's  Terence 
O'Grady  phwat's  not  said  anythin'  about  yez  lovely 
Felisha,  an'  don't  yez  forgit  it.  It's  about  this  note 
sargint,  that  oi  found  in  th'  little  bit  av  bush  phwere 
we  picnicked,  up  th'  soide  av  h'  hill  win  th'  big  flood 
caome  an'  made  us  run  an'  cloimb  loike  th'  divil  him- 
self. Phwen  oi  saw  it  was  f 'r  yesel'  sargint,  bedad  thin 
it  was  Terry  O'Grady  was  loyal  an'  thrue  t'  ye,  f  r 
nivver  a  wor-rd  oi've  breathed  t'  another  sowl  ixcept 
ye'sel  about  it — nivver  a  wor-rd. 

Saying  which,  the  corporal  took  a  much-stained  en- 
velope from  his  pocket  and  held  it  across  the  table. 

Cripps'  violent  outburst  had  produced  an  attack  of 
heavy  breathing.  His  gasps  came  in  spasmodic 
quavers,  as  now  partly  mollified,  and  intensely  curious 
he  took  the  missive  between  his  fingers.  For  some  time 
he  felt  it,  first  with  his  hands,  as  though  by  this  means 
the  mystery  might  be  solved.  Of  course,  to  read  just 
then,  for  him  was  out  of  the  question. 

His  curiosity  got  the  better  of  his  prudence. 

"You  say  you've  read  it?   he  queried. 

"Yes!" 

An'  it's  a  letter  for  me?" 

"Yes." 

"Then  what  the  — "  and  again  the  big  mr.n  vomited 
a  roll  of  shocking  language,  during  which  paroxysm 
O'Grady  edged  himself  to  the  door,  where  he  stood, 
hand  on  latch. 

"S'long!  sargint,  he  said,  quite  nonchalently,  for  he 
had  got  over  his  first  surprise  at  his  sergeant's  bad 
humour. 

"Stop !"  Cripps  fairly  thundered  the  words.  O'Grady 
already  in  the  passage,  poked  his  head  back.  "It's  a 
hurry  o'im  in  sargint  darlint,  so  it's  excooss  me  y' 
will  now — oi  only" 

Cripps  felt  that  he  could  not  rest  unless  his  burning 
curiosity  was  appeased.  He  gulped  down  his  choler 
and  remonstrated  in  more  modulated  and  somewhat 
wheedlng  tones. 
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"Just  stop  a  minute  longer,  Terry"  (it  was  very 
rarely  he  used  the  Christian  name).  As  ye've  read  it, 
Terry,  the  harm  can't  be  undone,  so  as  my  eyes  are 
hurt  too  bad  to  see  th'  print,  y'  might  as  well  tell  me 
what  it's  all  about,  or  if  you  like,  read  it  again,  out 
loud  to  me. 

The  good  humoured  corporal  re-entered  the  room, 
and  taking  the  paper  lifted  a  corner  of  a  blind  so  that  a 
ray  of  light  fell  upon  it.  But  first  of  all  he  smiled 
expansively  at  his  unseeing  friend,  and  preambled, 
apologetically. 

"A  funny  pla-ace  it  was  t'  foind  a  letter  sargint,  in 
mid-air,  so  t'  spake.  But  let  y'r  sowl  rest  aisy,  sorr, 
f 'r  it  phwas  win  oi  was  by  me  sel'  win  the  lanky 
McKay  had  left  me  all  alone,  that  oi  found  it,  an*  oi 
took  th'  letter  out  an'  read  it  afore  oi  thot  av  lookin' 
at  the  envelope.  Bedad !  it's  not  mesel'  thats  th'  broth 
av  an'  omedhaun  phwat  would  harve  read  a  letter  av 
yez  own  had  oi  known  beforeinst  'twas  t'  ye  it  be- 
longed". It  was  an  appeased  Cripps  who  impatiently 
besought  him  to  proceed. 

O'Grady   started.— Kinglove,Kent,April   15th.   1824. 

"My  darling  boy  Jim."  Cripps  chuckled — but  im- 
mediately grew  grave.  O'Grady  stared  interrogatively 
but  of  course  Cripps  could  only  sense  this  by  the  sudden 
pause. 

"My  name's  not  Jim"  he  explained  pensively.  "You 
needn't  read  it.   Just  tell  me  what  it  says." 

O'Grady  was  impressed — Cripps'  words  carried  con- 
viction, the  letter  was  not  for  him. 

O'Grady  was  impressed,  and  disappointed. 

It's  the  envelope  that  gave  th'  name,"  quoth  he,  "it's 
not  in  th'  letter.  Mister  Jim  Cripps,  Parrdon  Road, 
Whitebait,  is  th'  address." 

Cripps  moaned. 

"An'  phwats  th'  matter  now  sargint?  Is  it  th' 
docther  ye'll  be  after  wantin'  now?  No?  phwell  this 
gir-rl's  only  bin  givin'  her  love  an'  kisses  an'  so  on, 
etcetera,  an  auld  lang  syne  an'  more  kisses  an'  etcet- 
rees  roight  away  through  the  whole  av  th'  letter.  Be 
jabers,  a  lucky  bhoy  this  Jim  Cr-ripps  is,  an'  it's 
Terry  O'Grady  phwat  'ud  loike  t'  change  places  wid 
him."  And  she  winds  up,  "Your  always  loving  gir-rl 
Mar-ry  Penwothy."  "Och !  th'  darlint  an'  it's  th'  sor-rt 
av  a  letter  a  real  good  gir-rl  wud  wroite  an'  so  it  is. 
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It's  shure  ye  ar-re  sargint  thot  yer  name  is  not  Jim?" 
"Bert  is  my  name"  the  big  fellow  replied  almost  me- 
chanically, for  a  new  train  of  thought  had  been  aroused. 
He  was  at  home  at  Whitebait,  and  with  his  mother  and 
Jim  and  this  blue-eyed  Mary  Penworthy,  whom  Jim  used 
to  bring  home  with  him  to  tea  Sunday  afternoons, 
and — how  did  the  letter  get  there — in  the  side  of  a 
precipice,  of  all  places — Jim  must  have  been  in  that 
vicinitj^  quite  lately — probably  the  letter  had  fallen 
from  his  pocket,  and  a  gust  of  wind  had  sent  it,  as  Jim 
would  think,  to  the  bottom  of  the  gorge,  and  then — 

"It's  good  mornin'  t'  yez  sargint,  oi'm  after  sayin"* 
repeated  O'Grady  for  the  third  time,  as  he  once  again 
stood  handling  the  latch. 

Half  aroused  from  his  reverie,  Cripps  responded 
absent-mindedly  and  O'Grady  departing,  swung  the 
door  to  behind  him. 

"O'Grady!"  again  Cripps  stentorian  call. 

The  Irishman's  bronzed  face  and  curly  locks  again 
appeared  around  the  partly  opened  door. 

"Phwat  do  yez  want  now,  sargint?" 

His  tones  were  slightly  impatient  now.  Cripps  tried 
to  speak  casually. 

"Oh,  about  that  letter,you  don't  v/ant  that  corporal, 
do  you?    Better  leave  it  with  me." 

O'Grady  winked  broadly,  and  as  he  knew  his  sup- 
erior could  not  notice  his  action,  placed  thumb  to  nose 
and  made  a  masonic  sign  with  outstretched  palm  and 
fingers.    But  he  spoke  in  his  sweetest  accent 

"Be-gorry,  an'  it's  not  yours  an'  as  oi  found  it  it's 
moine,  and  moine  'twill  be  till  the  owner  turns  up  an'  so 
it  will." 

Cripps  pulled  a  golden  half-sovereign  from  his 
pocket,  and  laid  it  on  the  table. 

"It's  yours  O'Grady,  if  you  give  me  that  letter  and 
saj^  nothing  about  it  to  anyone.  You  have'nt  told  any- 
one about  it  yet?.... No!  that's  good.  Well  don't. 
I'd  like  to  find  out  about  this  Jim  Cripps,  may  be,  some 
sort  of  relation  you  know.  But  take  that  half-sovereign 
and  shut  up.    Is  it  a  bargain? 

"Bedad,  an'  it  is"  said  O'Grady,  picking  up  the  gold 
piece,  and  chucking  it  aloft,  from  whence  he  missed 
it's  return,  and  it  fell  clinking  and  spin.iing  to  a  far 
corner  of  the  room,  necessitating  a  careful  search  be- 
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fore  it  could  be  rescued  from  it's  oblivion. 

"Be  dad  an'  f'r  half  sovereign  a-piece  it's  all  th' 
letters  in  Van  Dieman's  Land  oi'll  bring  yez  an'  oi'll 
kape  mum  about  th'  rest  av  thim  too.  More  betoken 
an'  'ere's  wan  av  me  own  more'n  twice  as  big  as  th' 
other  wan  an'  f'r  another  half  quid  ye  can  harve  it 
this  blessed  minit,  so  y'  can  an'  so  y'  can." 

"Good  bye  corporal,  I'm  glad  you  called,  broke  in  the 
sonorous  voice  of  the  invalid. 

"An'  it's  f'r  about  th'  fiftieth  toime  oi've  said  it 
alreddy  t'  yessel  sargent,  an'  it's  wan  hondhert  toimes 
o'id  say  it  if  there  was  another  half  quid  at  th'  back 
of  it.  Be  good  an'  git  well".  Saying  which,  O'Grady 
disappeared. 


CHAPTER  XVI I i. 


THE  CAPTURE  OF  NIGGER  JONES. 

Part      One. 
HUMILIATED. 

Cripps,  sitting  in  his  quarters,  at  Westbury,  was  en- 
gaged in  a  gorgeous  mixed  up  reverie. 

The  situation  was  conducive  to  such,  for  he  was  in 
the  second  week  of  the  darkened  room  incarceration, 
prescribed  for  him  by  Dr.  Arbuckle. 

O'Grady,  who  for  several  days,  had  been  viewing 
with  increasing  discomposure  the  growing  morbidness 
of  his  sergeant,  to-day  with  a  view  of  rekindling  the 
spark  of  cheeriness  in  his  old  comrade,  had  been  gossip- 
ing to  him,  rather  than  with  him,  for  a  whole  hour  at  a 
stretch. 

But  O'Grady  had  been  summarily  and  sullenly  dis- 
missed. 

No  wonder  he  had  been  utterly  bewildered  by  the 
occurrence,  for  at  the  time,  he  had  only  been  referring 
casually  to,  and  expressing,  his  own  gladness  at  his 
comrade's  good  fortune,  at  having  received  that  person- 
ally written  tribute  to  Cripps  by  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Arthur,  in  recognition  of  the  sergeant's  discovery  of 
the  robbers  lair,  at  the  underground  creek,  and  of  the 
said  sergeant's  single  handed  heroic  defence  against 
the  three  savage  occupants. 

Quite  inadvertently,  the  corporal  by  this  had  set 
aflame  again,  the  all  too  ready  tinder  of  the 
sergeant's  morbid  thoughts. 

From  this,  like  a  flash,  the  train  thus  fired,  roused 
the  recollection  of  his  many  misadventures — the 
taunts  of  Brady,  as  he  so  oft  had  humiliated  the 
Quixotic  like  brave  impulses  of  Cripps;  the  hugs  and 
scratches  and  consequent  escape  of  the  amazon  virago ; 
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his  capture  and  release  of  his  brother  Jim  after  vali- 
ant struggles ;  the  accidental  capture  of  the  convict  at 
Norfolk  Plains,  and  his  own  luckless  love  affair  at  the 
same  place;  then  that  paltry  affair,  which  O'Grady 
had  just  recalled  to  his  mind,  and  to  cap  all,  his  injury 
when  after  Saunders,  and,  biggest  fluke  of  all — his 
capture  of  that  worthless  individual.  Perhaps  Gover- 
nor Arthur  would  send  him  another  high  flown  letter 
of  praise,  regarding  that.  But  what  consolation  to 
him  were  such  empty  honours,  when  he  was  shrewdly 
aware  that  his  comrades,  and  probably  through  them, 
many  of  the  civihans  possessed  a  range  of  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  events,  nearly,  if  not  quite,  equal  to 
his  own. 

A  laughing  stock — nothing  but  that.  Cripps  re- 
gistered a  vow  there  and  then,  that  he  would 
accomplish  some  deed  that  would  quite  wipe  out  the 
recollection  of  such  baneful  escapades  as  these,  due  as 
they  were,  solely  to  the  buffetings  of  an  hostile  fate. 


PART    11. 
FIRE. 

A  commotion  in  the  common  living  room  of  the 
barracks — words  hasty  and  excited.  O'Grady  tapped 
at  Cripps'  door  and  entered  hurriedly. 

Shure  an'  Mason's  home  is  afoire,  they  say,  it's 
some  av  us  pwhat's  off  to  lind  a  hand.  It's  the  Laun- 
ceston  sargint  phwat's  relavin'  you  phwat's  stayin'  in 
charge  av  th'  convicts." 

He  rushed  off  without  waiting  for  a  reply. 

Cripps  heard  the  jingling  of  stirrups  and  bridle  bits, 
and  the  champing  of  horses,  and  exclamations  of  ex- 
cited men,  outside. 

With  his  re-af!irmed  resolutions  to  do  a  great  deed, 
fresh  in  his  mind  the  thought  of  inaction  in  this  crisis 
was  beyond  mere  misery  to  him;  it  was  unbearable 
agony  The  noble  traditions  of  his  race,  came  upper- 
most; magic  quality.  The  doctor's  bonds  were  cast 
adrift.  Cripps  stolid  imagination  saw  glory  ahead; 
ambition  spurred  him  on. 
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Frenziedly  they  worked,  most  of  all,  a  dark-faced 
thick-set  stranger,  who,  earlier  on  the  scene,  relaxed 
not  his  efforts  for  a  moment.  The  arrival  of  O'Grady's 
little  contingent  was  hardly  noticed  in  the  turmoil. 
Flinging  off  their  tunics,  they  immediately  ventured 
themselves  into  the  fray.  The  front  of  the  house 
burst  into  a  sheet  of  flame.  "To  the  rear!  to  the  rear!" 
shouted  someone,  and  with  the  cry  came  another  ago- 
nising piercing,  "My  girl,  Edie!  Edie!  Edie  Edie;" 
The  women  grouped  round  the  mistress  of  the  house, 
parted,  and  a  wild  figure  rushed  to  the  back  room  and 
beating  the  wall  with  her  hands,  shrieked ;  "My  little 
girl.  She's  in  there!"  Then  the  conflict  of  her  em.otions 
had  it's  effect,  for  she  fainted. 

O'Grady,  and  the  thick-set,  shaggy-bearded  stranger 
together,  rushed  at  the  window — the  latter  pushed 
the  former  aside  as  though  he  were  but  a  child,  at 
the  same  time  uttering  a  growl  as  of  a  mastiff. 

"Let  me!"    The  window  was  fast. 

Like  a  madman  the  stranger  shattered  the  glass 
with  his  fist,  and  wrenched  the  frames  from  their 
sashes.  Now  he  disappeared.  A  huge  volume  of 
smoke  rolled  out,  but  with  it  came  a  bundle  of  bed- 
clothes, and  wrapped  up  in  it  was  the  form  of  a 
four-year  old  golden-haired  child. 

With  a  cry  of  joy,  the  father  clasped  the  senseless 
form  in  his  arms,  and  who  can  blame  him  because 
tears  of  thankfulness  welled  in  his  eyes,  and  rolled 
down  his  cheeks. 

Then  tongues  of  flame  played  through  the  window, 
cruel  merciless  fangs. 

As  a  gust  of  wind  blew  the  smoke  aside  for  an  In- 
stant, the  rescuer  was  seen  attempting  to  clamber  out, 
then  to  fall  back  into  the  burning  building. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  the  valiant  Cripps  arrived. 
Spurring  his  horse,  he  scattered  the  people  right  ancT 
left,  and  reining  up  so  suddenly,  that  his  horse  came 
down  on  it's  haunches,  was  just  in  the  act  of  dis- 
mounting, when  the  contents  of  an  ill-aimed  bucket  of 
water  descended  on  him,  pouring  like  a  young  cataract 
from  his  tall  hat  and  gay  coloured  tunic,  frightening 
too,  his  horse,  which,  making  a  sudden  plunge,  rushec! 
through  the  crowd,  leaving  the  sergeant  a  ludicrous 
struggling  figure,  on  the  broad  of  his  back. 

In  his  awkward,  hurried  spring  from  the  fractious 
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horse,  his  ill-fate  had  played  him  another  scurvy  trick, 
for  he  had  alighted  on  the  edge  of  a  wooden  tub  of 
water,  which  had  tip-tilted,  and  in  a  most  cowardly 
way  had  flushed  it's  full  contents  over  him  as  he  fell, 
so  that  he  lay  in  a  big,  disgusting  puddle  of  slush. 

With  a  deep  flush  of  chagrin  on  his  swathed 
countenance,  the  self-conscious  Cripps  arose  quickly, 
craning  his  neck  forward  in  endeavouring  to  get  a 
better  view  of  the  speaker.  Half  a  dozen  voices 
answered  him — half  a  dozen  fore-fingers  pointed  at  the 
window,  where  O'Grady,  with  a  damped  handkerchief 
wrapped  round  his  mouth,  was  making  futile  efforts 
to  force  an  entrance. 

Others  had  managed  to  open  the  door,but  they  had 
been  at  once  beaten  back  by  a  thick  volume  of  smoke, 
which  poured  forth  in  a  continuous  current,  warm  as 
the  breath  of  a  volcano 

Cripps'  opportunity  had  arrived.  He  rushed  for  the 
window,  but  unfortunately  his  defective  vision  again 
handicapped  him,  for  this  time  he  tripped  over  a  ladder 
and  once  more  struck  the  dust. 

But  O'Grady,  seizing  a  rare  opportunity,  when  a 
gust,  once  more  swept  some  smoke  and  flame  aside, 
leaped  through  the  shattered  window,  with  the  ease 
and  agility  of  a  panther,  and  staggering  with  a  burden, 
quickly  returned,  and  rolled  out  the  prostrate  form  of 
the  stranger  into  the  open. 

"For  God's  sake,  help!"  sounded  a  half  smothered 
voice,  as  O'Grady  extended  through  the  opening  his 
arms,  one  already  badly  scorched. 

Eagerly,  Mr.  Barlow  and  others  complied,  and  the 
third  rescue  was  accomplished,  just  as  the  whole 
smoke-fumed  room  burst  into  a  mass  of  flames. 

Old  Dr.  Arbuckle  solicitous  as  ever,  came  fussily 
along  towards  the  applauding  and  anxious  group, 
which  had  quickly  surrounded  the  soldier  hero. 
O'Grady  made  light  of  his  own  injuries,  and  pointed  to 
the  unconscious  forai  of  the  stranger. 

Then  with  something  of  a  blush,  he  seized  a  hand- 
kerchief from  a  bystander,  and  wound  it  round  a  part 
of  his  trousers  where  the  heat  had  caused  it  to  crumble 
to  nothingness. 
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PART    III. 

PROTECTED. 

In  the  home  of  the  magistrate,  for  a  week,  the 
patient  lay  delirious  or  comatosf  by  intervals,  hover- 
ing all  the  time  betwixt  life  and  death.  Then  his  eyes 
recovered  the  light  of  reason,  and  he  was  conscious 
of  a  feeling  of  restful  comfort,  such  as  he  had  not  ex- 
perienced for  many  a  long  year.  The  swathings  of  the 
doctor  had  been  done  perfectly,  the  bed  was  soft,  and 
the  coverings  snowy  white,  the  ceilings  and  the  walls 
of  the  room  were  also  spotless  white,  except  where 
a  picture  of  a  mother  and  a  child,  done  exquisitely  in 
black  and  white,  stood  in  a  gilded  frame  upon  the  wall. 

His  weakened  brain  thought  of  heaven  and  the 
stories  he  had  heard  of  such  a  place,  in  the  dim  past, 
and  presently,  with  the  restful  confidence  of  a  child,  he 
had  no  need  to  reason  longer,  for  he  concluded  he  was 
there.  Then  turning  slightly,  he  was  not  surprised  at 
all,  to  see  the  figure  of  an  angel,  a  well  dressed  motherly 
lady,  sitting,  sewing  by  his  bedside. 

The  idea  of  an  angel  sewing,  puzzled  him  momenta- 
rily, but  he  felt  too  weak  to  attempt  to  argue  the  matter 
out.  Just  then  she  looked  up,  and  their  eyes  met.  A 
glad  smile  irradiated  her  face. 

"Ah !  that's  better"  she  said,  in  a  voice  so  soft  and 
sweet,  that  more  than  ever  sure  was  the  torn  hero  that 
his  conclusions  were  correct.  "Wh-hy  how'd  I  git 
'ere?"  The  patient  was  again  surprised;  this  time,  at 
the  far  away  voice  in  which  he  himself  was  speaking. 

"Ah  that's  better,"  she  said,  appreciatively,  in  a 
voice  of  infinite  tenderness  and  sweetness,  that  the 
stranger  was  more  sure  than  ever,  that  his  recent 
conclusion  was  correct. 

He  felt  so  blissful,  that  for  some  moments  he  was 
afraid  to  speak,  lest  the  vision  should  fade  away. 

At  last,  "Wh-what's  the  matter?  Wh-where  am  I?" 
and  this  time  the  patient  was  again  surprised,  for  his 
voice  appeared  to  be  coming  from  such  a  long  distance 
away. 

"You  met  with  an  accident,  you  know.  You're  all 
safe,  though.  You  mustn't  talk.  Try  and  go  to  sleep 
again." 

Again  he  heaved  that  grateful  sigh,  and  the  lady's 
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voice  was  so  reassuring  to  his  senses  that  he  closed 
his  eyes  and  went  to  sleep  almost  immediately. 

The  next  time  he  awoke,  the  lady  was  still  sewing, 
but  this  time  a  lamp  was  burning,  so  it  was  no  longer 
day. 

Greedily  his  senses  fed  on  the  peaceful  surroundings 
for  several  minutes,  when,  like  a  flash,  the  events  of 
the  fire  recurred  to  him.  , 

"How's  the  little  girl?"  he  asked  brusquely 

The  lady  started.  Then  the  glad  smile  again  thrilled 
across  her  face,  and  the  same  low  musical  voice  as  be- 
fore answered. 

"Awake  again  ?  so  you  remember  now,  do  you  ?  Oh ! 
the  little  girl's  just  as  well  as  ever  she  can  be,  thanks 
to  you." 

"Thank  God!"  and  he  spoke  as  though  he  meant  it. 

An  eager  whining  and  scratching  at  the  door  began. 
"En  what's  that?" 

"Oh"  said  the  lady,  "I  expect  it's  the  strange  dog." 

A  quizzical  look  was  the  man's  only  comment.  She 
noticed  it  and  hurriedly  further  elucidated. 

"It  came  here  three  or  four  days  after  the  accident 
— a  big  black  retriever,  looking  nearly  half  starved.  We 
can't  drive  it  away,  however  much  we  try." 

The  invalid's  expression  changed — it  brightened 
expectantly. 

"P'raps  it's  old  Lion,  me  own  dorg.  I  left  him  tied 
up.    Let  him  in  please." 

The  next  moment  in  rushed  the  faithful  canine  sob- 
bing in  its  very  joy,  fawning  and  whining  and  tail 
wagging. 

"Down,  Lion.    Dear  old  boy.    Down,  down,  sir!" 

In  response,  it  sat  down  on  it's  haunches,  gazing 
with  speaking  eyes  into  it's  master's  face,  while  the 
man  covered  his  eyes  for  the  space  of  a  minute  or  so, 
with  his  emaciated  hand.  When  he  spoke  again,  there 
was  an  added  quaver  in  his  voice. 

"Now,  outside,  old  boy — good  old  friend — y'll  see  me 
again  soon." 

A  sympathetic  look  of  understanding  passed  between 
man  and  brute,  the  latter  wagged  his  tail  by  way  of 
acknowledgement,  and  quickly  walked  off. 

Later  on,  the  two  little  girls  were  brought  to  see  the 
invalid,  and,  as,  at  the  mother's  behest,  they  each  in 
turn,  shyly  bent  over  the  scarred  face  and  kissed  it, 
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this  rough  character,  one  of  the  terrors  of  the  country- 
side, felt  a  choking  sensation  in  his  throat,  and  his 
eyes  filled  with  tears. 

Daily,  after  this,  the  mites  visited  the  sick  bed. 

Glorious  times  these,  for  everyone,  for  the  swarthy 
invalid  was  a  wonderful  hand  with  fairy  tales,  and 
th3  little  girl's  naive  remarks  were  a  constant  theme 
of  surprise  and  pleasure  for  the  man  himself. 

And  little  Dr.  Arbuckle  was  second  only  to  the 
mother  and  children,  in  his  unremitting  kindliness, 
whilst  Mr.  Mason  and  the  magistrate  himself,  though 
somewhat  formal  in  their  manner,  nevertheless  unbent 
wonderfully,  during  their  more  occasional  visits  to  the 
sick  room. 

At  length  he  was  able  to  move  about  by  the  aid  of 
a  stick.  He  thought  it  now  high  time  to  relieve  them 
of  his  presence. 

But  he  met  with  unexpected  all-round  opposition. 
Little  Dr.  Arbuckle  affected  an  air  of  irascibility,  and 
snorted  through  his  little  rosebud  of  a  nose,  and 
glared  through  his  glasses  in  a  manner  that  all  ill  dis- 
guised the  deeper  feelings  of  his  big  heart. 

"Well  if  I  don't  gol'll  give  myself  up,"blurted  the  in- 
valid. "I  can't  stay  here  any  longer  with  you  people. 
I  ain't  fit.  I  ain't  worth  it.  D'  you  know  what  I  done 
— what  I  was  going  t'  do  I  mean?" 

"I  know  you  saved  the  hfe  of  our  dear  little  girl,  and 
that's  all  we  want  to  know,"  answered  Mrs.  Mason 
slowly  and  expressively. 

"But  you  don't  know"  he  proceeded  recklessly  "thar 
I  meant  t'  rob  th'  house  an'  was  only  waiting  for  Mr. 
Mason  t'  leave  when  th'fire  broke  out.  .  .  .Why  some- 
thing seemed  just  then  to  make  me  go  and  help  to  put 
it  out,  I  can't  understand"  he  added  contemplatively. 

Mrs.  Mason  sent  out  a  merry  laugh. 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  she,  you  told  us  all  about  that  when 
you  were  delirious." 

The  man  started. 

"An'  did  I  let  out  anything  else?"  his  voice  was  now 
strained  and  harsh. 

"Oh  yes!"  she  answered,  "You  told  us  everything." 

The  man  folded  his  arms  and  looked  sullenly  at  the 
floor. 

"Then  you  know  my  name?"  he  gasned,  looking  up 
furtively. 
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"Yes,"  the  lady  was  still  smiling  pleasantly. 

"What  is  it?" 

"To  us,  and  everyone  in  the  neighbourhood,  you  are 
Mr.  Marsh,  a  friend  of  my  husband's  lately  arrived 
from  England.  General  appearances  were  due  to  your 
having  been  out  in  the  bush.  You  just  arrived  when 
the  fire  broke  out.  

Nobody  outside  Mr.  Merritt,  the  magistrate.  Dr. 
Arbuckle,  my  husband,  and  myself  know  the  full  par- 
ticulars. If  you  go  out  for  exercise,  it  must  only  "be 
after  dark.  And  we're  going  to  try  and  arrange  with  a 
sea-captain  friend  of  Mr.  Mason's  to  spirit  you  away 
bp.ck  to  England  with  him.  You've  saved  my  girlie's 
life,  and  saved  my  husband  and  myself,  at  the  same 
time,  for  if  we'd  lived,  it  would  have  been  a  dead  life 
to  us  without  our  little  Edie.  Now,"  she  ended,  stamp- 
ing her  little  foot  to  emphasise  her  words,  the  while 
the  winsome  smile  increased  in  intensty,  "don't  you 
forget  your  name — it's  Marsh!  Marsh!  MARSH!" 


In  the  atmosphere  of  trust  and  sympathy  flood  gates 
were  unlocked. 

"Marsh's  frame  shook  with  big  sobs — he  gave  up 
the  contest. 


PART     IV. 
CRIPPS     TRIUMPHANT. 

Cripps  had  a  further  fortnight's  period  of  inaction 
after  his  escapade  from  the  sick-room  to  the  scene  of 
the  fire.  In  that  interim  and  during  the  succeeding 
weeks,  his  morose  fits  continued.  From  the  placidity 
of  demeanour,  which  had  been  his,  when  he  arrived 
in  Tasmania,  he  had  descended  to  the  depths  of  an 
implacable  sulliness,  so  much  so  indeed  that  his  pre- 
sence began  to  be  shunned  by  those  with  whom  he 
happened  to  be  brought  into  contact. 

For  months  previously,  the  deeds  of  a  bushranger, 
Nigger  Jones,  a  stray  individual,  remnant  of  Brady 
and  his  gang,  had  been  a  theme  of  constant  recapitu- 
lation particularly  in  the  local  military  circle.  But 
latterly  he  had  been  inactive.  Cripps  ever  had  this 
miscreant  recurring  to  his  thoughts,  and  as  in  the 
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past,  he  had  met  him  in  combat,  and  had  chased  and 
lost  him,  he  was  not  altogether  unacquainted  v/ith  the 
man.  So  when  on  one  of  the  short  evening  rambles, 
that  he  often  favoured,  it  was  with  ruminations  about 
that  particular  scoundrel,  and  with  sunnlses  regarding 
his  present  whereabouts  that  his  walk  began.  But 
only  for  a  time. 

The  Aurora  Australis  was  giving  an  aerial  display — 
Cripps  stood  for  half  an  hour  entranced.  The  phenom- 
enon Vv^as  at  it's  best,  and  in  this  island,  it's  best  is 
very  good.  The  brilliant  arch  filled  the  southern  sky 
almost  to  it's  zenith,  sometimes  in  repose  covered  with 
a  graduated  white  light,  sometimes  also  tranquil  with  a 
rose  bloom  which  mellowed  its  shade,  till  it  became  the 
palest  pink.  Then  suddenly  through  the  whiteness 
would  rise  and  shoot  upwards  broad  streaks  and 
columns  of  colour  and  similarly  intermixed  with  the 
big  pink  curtain  would  arise  shafts  of  brilliant  white. 
The  oscillations  of  colour,  with  their  multitude  of 
variations,  were  reflected  on  the  snow-capped  ridge  of 
mountains  beneath. 

All  round  the  compass  too,  the  bright  reflects  mel- 
lowed the  horizon,  so  that  the  appearance  of  the  moon 
was  unnoticed  by  the  contemplator. 

Cripps,  encouraged  by  the  brightness  of  the  evening, 
•at  last  passed  on  to  a  region  which  he  rarely  traversed 
after  dark — he  took  a  bullock  dray  track  that  cut 
through  an  adjacent  scrub. 

The  mopoke  droned  it's  dismal  double  note,  an  owl 
shrieked,  'possums  "kweeked",  a  fibrous  winged  dainty 
little  flying-squirrel  brushed  past  his  very  face  as  it 
sprang  from  tree  to  tree;  a  wallaby  thump,  thumped, 
along  the  path  ahead  of  him. 

The  night  habitants  seemed  unusually  lively  this 
night. 

Cripps,  for  the  first  time  for  many  a  long  day,  had 
lost  his  self-centredness. 

The  formalin  aroma  of  some  freshly  split  eucalyptus 
rails  encountered  his  nostrils.  He  sniffed  apprecia- 
tively, and  his  sense  of  smell  once  tickled,  he  afterwards 
picked,  in  succession,  the  leaves  of  musk  or  sassafras 
and  the  blossoms  of  the  wattle,  and  rubbed  them  in 
his  hands  to  increase  their  fragrance,  before  applying 
them  to  the  nostrils  of  his  purple  blossomed  nose. 

In  the  lightsomeness  of  his  spirits,  he  even  picked 
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up  a  chip  and  jerked  it  in  the  direction  of  the  droning 
mopoke,  which  flitting  from  tree  to  tree,  was  following 
his  path,  evidently  curious  to  know  the  nature  of  this 
individual  who  was  presuming  on  it's  demesne. 

A  small  enough  incident  to  chronicle,  but  important 
as  tending  to  prove  the  power  of  the  charmer,  Nature, 
on  even  an  uncouth  self-centred  puny  man  such  as 
Cripps  had  been  lately. 

A  quarter  mile  he  thus  travelled — through  the  aisle 
of  big  gums,  the  palest  pink  tinted  snows  of  the 
mountains  stood  part  revealed. 

Beneath  a  bower  of  man  ferns  a  creek  rippled,  and 
the  mopoke  droned  in  the  near  vicinity. 

Only  in  patches  through  gaps  in  the  overhanging- 
branches  could  the  aurora  now  be  seen. 

Still  Cripps  again  paused,  and  watching  the  effects, 
let  his  imagination  conjure  up  what  he  could  not  clearly 
make  out. 

Through  a  break  in  the  tree-tops,  the  newly  risen 
full-moon  cast  a  slanting  mellow  beam  on  the  soldier, 
and  a  few  feet  of  his  surroundings.  Then  the  trickling 
of  the  stream  bespoke  another  want.  He  moved  off  the 
track  and  brushing  aside  the  leaves  of  an  obtrusive 
man-fern,  stooped  to  drink. 

The  sound  of  someone  whistling  a  tune  softly  broke 
on  his  ear ;  the  individual  could  not  be  far  away. 

Cripps  waited,  a  mixture  of  curiosity  and  caution. 

Footsteps the  whistling  more  distinct. 

The  figure  of  a  man  could  be  distinctly  seen.  It  was 
now  very  near  the  moonlit  corner. 

''G-r-r-r!   Whoof!" 

The  low  growl  and  bark  of  a  big  dog. 

The  stranger,  now  fairly  in  the  moonlight,  turned 
and  peered  into  the  scrub.  The  dog  continued  it's 
savage  growl. 

Cripps,  hidden  from  view  himself,  could  see  the  man 
plainly — though  the  latter  was  dressed  well,  almost 
fashionably,  he  recognised  the  scoundrel  at  once. 

The  cheek  of  him,  coming  like  this,  right  into  a 
centre  of  settlement!" 

With  a  ringing  cry  of  triumph,  Cripps  shouted: 

"Hands  up!  Nigger  Jones — my  pistol  is  loaded." 

The  stranger  obeyed — leisurely  and  nonchalantly. 

Cripps,  in  the  sanguine  bouyancy  of  his  spirits, 
could  not  hide  a  positive  chuckle, 
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"Keep  at  that,  I'm  comng  out,  still  covering  you, 
mind !  he  warned,  brushing  his  way  back  through  the 
ferns.  But  the  sergeant  had  reckoned  without  the 
dog.  No  sooner  had  he  broken  through  his  covert, 
than,  with  a  premonitory  short  growl,  the  beast  had 
dashed  at  his  throat. 

Taken  by  surprise,  Cripps  staggered  and  fell 
amongst  the  brushwood,  the  dog  on  top. 

"Come  off,  Lion !  Come  off,"  roared  an  imperious 
voice. 

The  dog  relaxed  it's  hold,  slunk  unwillingly  away  and 
at  it's  master's  feet  continued  it's  savage  growl  of 
warning. 

Cripps  arose,  shaken  to  a  degree.  But  he  had 
retained  his  hold  of  the  pistol,  and  with  a  savage  intent 
in  his  eye,  pointed  it  at  the  retriever. 

"Don't  you  dare!"  the  growl  from  the  owner  equal- 
led that  of  the  dog. 

Involuntarily,  the  sergeant  looked  at  the  speaker. 

To  his  own  surprise,  the  man  still  had  his  arms  raised 
in  token  of  surrender. 

Cripps  strove  to  preserve  a  semblance  of  dignity, 
but  before  he  could  speak — 

"That  dog  won't  hurt  you  now.  I  won't  resist  either. 
You've  arrested  me,  but  I  ain't  the  man  you  think." 

The  quite  confident  tones  in  which  his  prisoner 
spoke  nearly  toppled  Cripps  off  his  mental  perch  for  the 
moment.  He  could  hardly  believe  his  ears,  yet  though 
his  hand  shook  visibly,  he  did  not  lower  the  pistol. 
He  made  another  attempt  to  recover  his  dignity — very 
stern  and  official  his  voice  was  meant  to  be — but  some- 
how a  quiver  crept  in. 

"You  can't  bluff  me.  I  know  you,  and  I  know  your 
dog.  Now  march  ahead  of  me — at  the  least  sign  of 
resistance  I'll  pot  you,  and  if  th'  dog  interferes  I'll 
brain  him.     March!" 

Under  murky  bowers  and  moon-beamed  streaked 
avenues  they  walked  without  incident,  until  the  leafy 
recesses  were  left  behind.  During  this  period,  Cripps, 
notwithstanding  the  attitude  assumed  by  his  prisoner, 
had  recovered  almost  all  his  feelings  of  exultation. 

The  bluff  of  some  of  the  bushrangers  was  colossal — 
he  knew  that — and  here  in  Nigger  Jones  he  had  found 
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a  first  class  example,  that  was  all.  He  looked  forward 
to  the  surprise  of  his  squad,  when  he  marched  this 
notorious  character  into  the  orderly  room — he  antici- 
pated their  words  of  praise  and  commendation — 
which,  under  the  circumstances,  they  could  not  well 
withhold,  even  if  they  were  inwardly  bursting  with 
envy.  Most  of  all,  he  appreciated  the  glow  of  self- 
commendation  already  alight — he  had,  at  last,  wiped 
oflT  the  memory  of  some  of  his  failures — and  of  some 
of  that  ridiculous  luck  which  had  been  no  better  than 
failure  after  all. 

His  prisoner  had  saved  him  from  the  attack  of  the 
dog.    What  of  that? 

It  was  quite  clear  to  Cripps  that  Nigger  Jones  was 
afraid  he  (his  captor)  had  company,  concealed,  like  he 
himself  had  been,  in  the  shadows.  His  heart  had  failed 
him.    For  the  rest,  it  had  been,  all  bluff— just  bluff. 
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CHECK-MATE. 
PART    V. 

Before  the  magistrate's  house  the  prisoner  stopped. 

"Keep  going — at  next  bend  turn  to  the  right — the 
cells  are  there!  ordered  Cripps,  unbending  graciously, 
in  the  exuberance  of  his  spirits.  The  captive  shuffled 
his  feet  uneasilj^ 

"Ain't  y'  takin'  me  t'  th'  magistrate?  he  asked 
hoarsely. 

"Too  late  t'  night — in  th'morning  we  will,  answered 
Cripps,  anxious  for  the  guard  room  squad  to  view  and 
recognise  his  prisoner  first,  for  he  was  conscious  that 
O'Grady,  and  at  least,  one  or  two  others  knew  the 
features  and  build  of  Nigger  Jones  very  well. 

The  bell-pull  was  on  the  gate-post  near  by.  With 
a  lightning  like  movement  the  prisoner's  right  hand 
descended  and  pulled  it.  Just  as  quickly,  his  hands  he 
uplifted  again,  in  the  well-known  token  of  surrender. 

Cripp  was  infuriated,  his  forefinger  tightened  on 
the  trigger,  what  inner  monitor  arrested  a  further 
pressure,  he  couldn't  tell. 

"March!"    he  thundered. 

The  prisoner  obeyed. 

They  were  nearly  to  the  bend,  already  spoken  of, 
before  the  opening  of  the  door  was  heard. 

On  the  instant,  "Mr.  Merritt,  come  quickly!  I,  Marsh, 
am  taken  prisoner  by  mistake." 

A  feminine  voice  was  heard  calling  to  someone  in- 
doors. 

"The  deuce!"  soliloquised  the  surprised  Cripps. 
"What's  up  now?" 

"Hulloa!  hulloa!  What's  this?"  an  excited  magis- 
terial voice  broke  the  echoes. 

"Eh!  eh!  Mithter  Marth  a  prith'ner?  Impossible! 
Impossible!"  echoed  a  thinner  call. 

Slippered  feet  pattered  along  the  road. 

The  magistrate,  peering  through  his  spectacles,  and 
Dr.  Arbuckle,  straining  his  neck  to  get  a  better  view, 
approached  the  pair. 

"Why,  Cripps,  what's  this!  what's  this?"  enquired 
the  magistrate. 

Cripps  saluted. 

"It's  Nigger  Jones  th'  bushranger,  sir I 
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captured  him  single  handed"  he  added  proudly. 

The  magistrate  stared  at  him  in  amazement. 

"Are  you  altogether  mad  Cripps?  This  gentleman 
is  a  cousin  of  Mr.  Mason's,  just  out  from  England." 

"Have  you  been  drinking  again,  Cripps?"  asked  the 

little  doctor,  sternly. 

Cripps'  jaw  dropped,  but  only  momentarily.  He 
spoke  decidedly  yet  respectfully,  as  was  his  v/ont,  be- 
his  superiors. 

"I'm  not  mad,  neither  have  I  been  drinking,  sir; 
I  know  this  scoundrel  well,  an'  there's  others  at  th' 
barracks  as  know  him  too." 

Footsteps  were  heard  approaching  from  the  opposite 
direction  —  the  magistrate's  thoughts  travelled 
rapidly. 

"Look!  I'll  inquire  into  this  at  once,  Cripps  bring 
your  prisoner  into  the  house." 

"We've  some  real  good  hot  toddy  just  mixed,  Cripps," 
insinuated  the  little  doctor. 

The  baffled  sergeant  brightened  up  a  little  at  this, 
his  pet  weakness  was  hot  toddy,  and  the  magistrate 
was  famed  throughout  the  district  for  his  skill  in  com- 
pounding the  same. 

Besides  it  could  only  mean  a  short  delay.  If  neces- 
sary there  was  O'Grady  and  the  others  to  bear  wit- 
ness later  on — all  a  matter  of  form — and  hot  toddy 
as  well,  even  perhaps,  a  second  one. 

He  smacked  his  lips  in  anticipatory  delight. 

The  dazzling  lights  from  a  dozen  candles  in  the  chan- 
delier of  the  drawing  room  caused  Cripps  to  blink  his 
still  weakened  eyes. 

He  blinked  them  yet  further  at  his  reception,  and 
harder  still  at  the  reception  accorded  to  his  prisoner. 

"Good  evening,  Mr.  Cripps,  was  the  pleasant,  low 
musical  salutation  that  filtered  to  his  ears.  This  is 
kind  of  you.  I've  been  looking  forward  to  a  visit  from 
you  for  so  long,  I  see  you've  made  the  acquaintance 
of  our  English  cousin.  It  was  so  good  for  him  to  bring 
you  along  with  him." 

"But  whatever  made  you  stay  out  so  late.  Marsh? 
alone  remaining  silent.  Quite  accidently,  of  course,  the 
why  it's  nearly  ten  o'clock,  and  you're  such  an  early 
bird  as  a  rule." 
for  some  time.    Cripps,  gathering  his  scattered  brains. 

This  casual  remark  came  from  Mr.  Mason,  the  pre- 
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vious  speaker's  husband. 

Cripps'  prisoner,  from  the  depths  of  an  easy  chair, 
laughed  easily. 

"Well  as  t'  that,  Sergeant  Cripps  an'  I  took  such  a 
fancy  t'  each  other's  company  that — but  I'll  leave  him 
t'  explain." 

Conscious  that  all  eyes  were  now  focussed  on  him, 
Cripps  stood,  the  very  personification  of  helpless  con- 
fusion. 

His  big  watery  eyes,  still  bloodshot,  from  the  effects 
of  his  injury,  stared  vacantly  into  space.  The  veins 
stood  out  on  his  scarlet  face,  his  hands  clenched  and  un- 
clenched themselves  nervously. 

'Why,  where  are  your  manners !"  went  on  the  sweet 
even  voice  of  the  lady.  "Take  a  chair  Mr.  Cripps, 
we're  all  friends  here,  and  I  want  you  to  make  yourself 
quite  at  home?" 

acme  of  perfection,"  acquiesced  the  magistrate,  ladling 
it  out   into  the   glasses,  one   of   which   he   handed  to 

Cripps  mechanically  obeyed. 

"About  that  toddy,"  reminded  Dr.  Arbuckle,  his  in- 
quisitive eyebrows  lifting  more  interrogatively  than 
ever,  as  he  peered  under  his  spectacles  from  the  depths 
of  an  enormous  armchair. 

"Ah!  to  be  sure,  to  be  sure,  it's  all  ready,  just  the 
Cripps. 

The  latter  faintly  smiled  his  thanks. 

"M-m-any  respects,  sir,"  he  said,  as  he  began  to  sip. 

Casual  conversation,  on  matters  current,  in  which 
the  prisoner  took  a  prominent  and  easy  part,  proceeded 
talk  at  last  veered  round  to  the  doings  of  the  miscreant 
Nigger  Jones. 

"Ah!  that  reminds  me,"  observed  the  magistrate, 
"that  Sergeant  Cripps  made  a  very  curious  mistake 
when  he  first  met  Mr.  Marsh  this  evening.  He  took 
him  to  be  Nigger  Jones  himself." 

Mrs.  Mason  sent  forth  a  ringing  laugh — natural, 
musical  and  prolonged.  The  others  appeared  equally 
amused,  Dr.  Arbuckle  in  particular,  evidencing  his 
feelings  by  a  spluttering  inward  chuckle  that  promised 
to  burst  the  gilded  buttons  of  his  white  waist  vest. 

When  she  recovered  from  excess  of  merriment  the 
lady  proceeded. 

"But  of  course  Mr.  Marsh  took  it  all  in  good  part. 
That  would  be  just  like  him.    However  did  you  come  to 
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make  a  mistake  like  that  Mr.  Cripps? 

Then  she  fell  a-laughing  again. 

The  sergeant,  by  this  time,  had  lost  a  little  of  his 
embarrassment. 

He  replied  in  an  aggressive  blurt. 

"But  he  IS  Nigger  Jones !" 

A  sudden  significant  silence  for  a  moment  or  two, 
followed  this  assertion,  broken  by  a  second  volley  of 
laughter,  led,  as  on  the  first  occasion,  by  a  merry  peal 
from  Mrs.  Mason ;  during  which,  a  knock  at  the  door, 
was  unheard,  the  door  opened  without  warning  and 
two  golden  haired  mites,  in  their  white  night-dresses, 
rushed  into  the  room.  Their  nurse  stood  smiling  be- 
nignly in  the  doorway.  They  seemed  to  have  eyes 
for  one  man  only.  It  was  to  the  chair  of  "Nigger  Jones' 
that  the  assault  was  made.  Clambering  on  to  his  knees 
they  lavished  upon  him  their  good-nights  and  endear- 
ments. He  responded  by  a  frequent  stroking  of  their 
golden  locks. 

"Goo'  night,  you  dear  Mitter  Marsh!"  said  the 
younger,  giving  his  face  a  last  caressing  stroke  with 
her  tiny  hand,  before  springing  off  his  knee  to  go  the 
rounds  of  the  room. 

"Goo'  night."  echoed  the  second  girl,  gazing  trust- 
fully into  his  dark  eyes  before  seconding  the  move- 
ments of  her  sister. 

Kissing  and  cooing,  the  tots  went  from  one  to  the 
other,  ending  finally  at  the  big  form  of  the  sergeant. 

There  they  stood  with  up-tilted  chins  and  pouted — 
a  picture  of  self-less  innocence,  Cripps  hesitated — the 
whole  of  his  embarrassment  now  again  crushing  him 
in  this  unaccustomed  element. 

"Ain't  '00  goin'  t'  kiss  us  '00  big  soldier?'* 


Unfortunately  some  pages  became  detached  from  the  author's 
MS.,  so  that  the  conclusion  of  CHAPTER  XVIII.  has  been 
missed  in  this  book.     It  should  run  as  follows: — 

After  the  little  ones  had  pattered  out  of  the  room,  the  assured 
manner  of  the  other  inmates  gradually  im:>ressed  Cripps  so 
that,  to  the  satisfy  -tion  of  all  concerned,  at  last  he  was  fain  to 
admit  that  "Marsh"  had  been  a  victim  of  mistaken  identity. 
Glasses  Averc  charged  and  it  was  whilst  they  were  in  the  act  of 
drinking  that  the  ex-bushrangcr  betrayed  himself  absolutely,  by 
exposing  the  mutilated  hand  which  Cripps  himself  had  riddled 
at  the  fight  which  had  resulted  in  the  dispersal  of  Brady's  gang. 
There  was  nothing  now  left  for  the  party  but  to  take  Cripps 
into  its  confidence.  The  sergeant  agreed  to  keep  the  secret 
sacredly,  but  only  after  laying  down  a  condition  that  his  brother 
Jim  would  be  similarly  helped  to  encompass  his  removal  from 
the  colony — a  condition  which  the  magistrate,  now  inclined  to 
be  obdurate,  agreed  to,  only  after  passionate  entreaties  from 
Mrs.  Mason. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

IN   SEARCH   OF    CONVICT    PIRATES. 

PART      I. 

THE  "AJAX"  ON  THE  TRAIL. 

Oh  the  sun  shone  merrily  down.  Oh !  oh !  the  white 
winged  brig  skimmed  like  a  gull,  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  Cripps'  heart  bounded  in  an  ecstacy  as  the 
glorious  beauty  of  the  North-West  coast,  from  Tamar 
Head  to  Circular  Head  lay  exposed  to  view— sparkling 
bays  and  shadowed  promontories,  glittering  stretches 
of  white  beaches  and  golden  boobyalla-crowned  hil- 
locks. 

Behind  the  almost,  impermeable  scrub,  an  illimitable 
sea  of  green  and  gold,  with  purple  shadows  on  the 
hollow  dips,  and  from  the  green  sprang  tall,  gaunt, 
ghostly  gums,  sticking  their  dry  white  branches  out 
like  naked  arms,  beckoning  posterity  forward  to  take 
possession  of  the  treasure  that  lay  beneath  the  rich 
alluvial  chocolate  land,  later  to  be  the  acme  perfect  of 
all  Australia's  agricultural  territories. 

The  skipper  of  the  Government  brig  and  the  craft 
itself  were  mighty  vain,  or  so  the  former  had  impressed 
Cripps,  for  that  skipper  always  spoke  of  the  "Ajax"  as 
though  she  were  a  sentient  being. 

And  Cripps  felt  vain  too,  both  of  the  brig  and  of  him- 
self, for  in  the  latter  important  case,  had  he  not  al- 
ready stood  a  four  day's  cruise  without  a  symptom  of 
sea-sickness,  a  complaint  from  v/hich  most  of  the 
dozen  regulars  aboard,  and  Lieutenant  Malcolm  Frere 
himself  had  suffered.  Frere  took  a  second  cruise  later 
in  the  same  year,  what  time  he  carried  to  Macquarie 
Harbour  the  news  that  the  convict  settlement  there 
was  to  be  broken  up;  this  is  just  mentionied  parenthe- 
tically. 

Convicts,  who,having  escaped  from  the  mainland  had 
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stolen  whale  boats,  and  made  some  of  the  Bass  Straits 
Islands  their  own — convicts  who  had  been  fearlessly 
waylaying  merchantmen,  and  taking  toll  from  them, 
there  on  the  high  seas — and  who  occasionally  paid  a 
visit  to  Van  Dieman's  Land  itself  and  robbed  isolated 
homesteads.  These  were  the  men  they  were  looking 
for. 

And  when  the  brig  had  entered  the  Tamar  for 
supplies,  then,'  it  was  that  the  commandant  had  enticed 
Lieutenant  Frere  to  allow  Cripps  to  come  as  a  pas- 
senger, for  the  medical  men  were  urging  on  him  the 
desirability  for  a  short  sea  trip  so  that  he,  the  conval- 
escent, could  return  to  Westbury — a  cured  man.  He 
had  now  been  eight  weeks  oni  sick  furlough  in  Launces- 
ton,  whither  Dr.  Arbuckle  had  despatched  him  so  that 
he  could  have  the  benefit  of  consultative  treatment. 
Now,  beyond  some  nervous  trouble,  and  a  decided  limp 
from  which  he  would  never  recover,  Cripps  felt  fit  for 
any  effort. 

Already  Flinders  and  its  contiguous  islets  had  been 
searched,  but  only  three  or  four  kidnapped  black  slaves 
(for  they  were  nothing  else)  that  the  convicts  or 
sealers,  as  they  preferred  to  be  called,  had  placed  there 
with  hoes  and  other  implements  of  agriculture  had  been 
found — women,  poor  wretches,  too,  the  four  of  them. 

And  these  gins,  they  had  transhipped  to  a  Sydney- 
Hobart  trader.  The  latter  colony's  magistrates  would 
deal  with  them  fairly  later  on.  They  had  showed 
abundant  fresh  scars — showing,  that  not  long  since, 
their  masters  had  chastised  them.  But  by  a  sign 
language,  they  had  indicated  that  their  lord's  present 
whereabouts  were  unknown  to  them. 

And  now  the  brig,  as  though  with  the  instinct  of  a 
bloodhound,  was  hastening  onwards,  onwards, 
nosing  her  way  with  unfailing  accuracy,  the  whilst  the 
redcoats  sprawled  upon  the  decks  or  lazily  whiffing 
clouds  of  smoke,  leaned  over  the  bulwarks  and  the 
hirsute  crew,  mostly  stub-built,  bow-legged  Cornish- 
men,  hob-nobbed  with  the  military  or  perfunctorily 
attended  to  the  testing  of  a  halyard  or  to  the  recoiling 
of  a  rope. 

"It  was  just  here  the  'Conway'  went  down,"  a  gruff 
voice  broke  in  on  Cripps'  placid  appreciation  of  the 
scene. 

"As  calm  a  day  a'  most  as  we  are  now  sailin"*  am- 
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plified  the  plum-pudding  faced  skipper,  the  lines 
of  his  self-satisfied  smirk  deepening,  as  he  noted  the 
look  of  interest  in  Cripps'  big  child-like  eyes. 

"As  calm  a  day  as  this"  he  repeated  with  emphasis. 
"Then  a  sudden  gust  of  wind,  an'  she  turned  turtle, 

keel  uppermost Everyone  aboard — thirty   souls 

was  drowned." 

A  chill  shot  through  Cripps'  frame.  He  looked  out 
immediately  for  signs  of  a  squall. 

The  skipper's  smirk  increased. 

"Oh!  don't  worry,  sergeant.  I'm  aboard  y*  know. 
Nothing  like  that  will  happen  whilst  I'm  aboard." 

From  this,  Cripps  was  worried  by  a  long  harangue, 
the  sum  and  substance  of  which  was,  that  no  one  in 
the  universe  was  so  fit  to  run  a  craft,  or  even  the  uni- 
verse, for  that  matter,  than  the  rasping  tongued,  oily, 
pudding  faced  Captain  Bink's  himself.  To  his  com- 
mand, so  he  asseverated  he  was  a  little  god — he  was  so 
thoughtful  for  their  comfort  and  convenience,  to  ex- 
emplify which,  after  first  consulting  his  watch,  he 
ordered  the  bos'n  to  pipe  all  hands  to  grog. 

Towards  sundown  they  approached  a  headland  that 
made  the  new-chums  stare.  It  was  a  Gibraltar  in  minia- 
ture, an  almost  square  rock-cased  hill,  rising  nearly 
five  hundred  feet  out  of  the  sea,  and  crowned  with  a 
plateau  containin,g  some  eighty  acres  of  native  grass, 
and  a  ti-tree  shubbery.  The  hill-side  crevices  were 
heavily  festooned  with  red — the  berries  of  the  native 
holly,  a  prickly  indigenous  shrub.  This  freak  of  nature 
was  at  the  extreme  end  of  a  long  low  peninsula,  and 
the  captain  told  Cripps  it  was  "The  Nut"  of  Circular 
Head,  and  that  if  he  had  seen  it  at  sunrise  from  a  dis- 
tance it  would  have  appeared  as  a  huge  square  nugget 
of  livid  gold. 

At  this  point,  Lieutenant  Frere  approached  and  took 
the  skipper  aside.  As  a  result  the  vessel  was  veered, 
and  presently  they  dropped  anchor  in  an  inlet  be- 
neath the  shadow  of  the  giant  rock. 

On  the  green  sward,  fringing  the  beach,  were  scat- 
tered a  few  palinged  and  logged  buildings — under  a 
cluster  of  white-blossomed  ti-trees  which  the  blast  of 
frequent  easterly  winds  had  inclined  to  a  slope  of 
about  ninety  degrees,  stood  a  group  of  tents. 

As  the  boat  grounded,  the  visitors  were  welcomed 
by  the  whole  of  the  few  inhabitants,  and  Frere  had 
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kis  hand  eiffusively  shaken  by  an  individual  who, 
though  in  disabille,  gave  many  tokens,  both  by  dress 
and  demeanour,  of  being  a  gentleman. 

It  was  John  Helder  Wedge,  the  surveyor,  who,  now 
camped  with  his  party,  under  the  fantastically  shaped 
ti-tree,  was  out  to  explore  and  report  on  the  character 
of  the  country  before  the  Government  deeded  out 
400,000  acres  of  the  islands'  preserves  to  the  band  of 
English  speculators  y'clept  the  "Van  Dieman's  Land 
Co." 

Frere  and  he  were  acquainted.  The  former  young 
fellow  made  known  his  errand,  when  to  his  satisfac- 
tion, he  at  last  heard  some  definite  news  of  the 
pirates.  They  had  called  at  the  settlement — or  a 
boat  load  of  them — only  three  days  previously — had 
exchanged  a  lot  of  mutton  birds  eggs  for  other  pro- 
visions, and  had  departed  an  hour  or  two  afterwards. 

But  Wedge  knew  not  their  destination;,  nor  till 
Frere  had  enlightened  him,  had  he  any  knowledge 
of  their  real  character. 

Endeavours  to  get  the  subject  amplified  by  the 
settlers  for  a  long  time,  were  resultless,  till  at  length 
Frere,  by  the  judicious  bribe  of  a  bottle  of  rum,  induced 
from  a  rawboned  farm  lad  the  news  that  one  of 
them  had  confided  to  him  that  they  were  at  present 
engaged  at  "The  Hummock's  Island,"  seal  getting  and 
wallaby  snaring. 

The  sturdy,  red-headed  lieutenant  was  satisfied.  No 
time  was  lost  in  pulling  back  to  the  brig.  Anchor 
lifted  again,  she  sped  on  her  new  course. 

The  sea  turned  to  a  murkier  hue.  On  the  horizon 
the  sinking  sun's  rays  blazoned  the  tops  of  three  hills 
like  camel  humps,  which  rose  directly  from  the  sea. 
All  the  shadow  but  for  these  three  fiery  beacons. 

To  hide  their  further  movements  from  any  chance 
watchers  on  the  island,  they  hove  to  when  still  a  long 
way  off. 

It  was  by  the  light  of  a  star-shot  sky  that  the 
"Ajax"  a  second  time  hove  to,  this  time  in  a  little 
bight,  from  which  Captain  Binns  knew  a  safe  landing 
could  be  effected. 

From  Frere  downwards  there  was  keen  disappoint- 
ment, as  no  lights  could  be  seen  anywhere  near  this 
foreshore,  for  here,  was  where  the  encampment 
should  be  pitched,  if  any  indeed  existed  on  the 
'Three  Hummocks  Island." 
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Then  they  1  ooked  across  the  four  miles  channel, 
and  narrowly  scanfied  the  island's  consort,  for  the 
outline  of  Hunters  Island  was  looming  dimly  over  the 
way — but  no  lights  were  to  be  seen  there  either. 

Frere  sought  to  relieve  his  feelings  of  disappoint- 
ment by  an  outburst  of  indignation.  Undeterred  by 
the  presence  of  his  underlings,  he  cursed  the  farm 
lad  who'd  fooled  him,  and  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage, 
vowed  vengeance  later  on. 

His  control  of  the  cruise  was  despotic — it  was  be- 
neath his  dignity  to  take  even  the  ship's  captain 
into  his  counsels. 

Cripps  recognised,  in  the  coarse  tempered  officer,  a 
trait  common  to  himself.  It  was  that  of  an  ardent 
impetuosity.  He  saw  now,  however,  that  the  lieu- 
tenant in  his  first  keen  feelings  of  disappontment  had 
become  blind  to  the  latent  possibilites  of  the  situ- 
ation. Therefore  he  deferentially  approached  him 
and  saluted.  He  was  rewarded  by  a  cold  stare,  as 
though  the  arrogance  of  his  effrontery  was  unbeliev- 
able. 

"I  was  thinking,  sir,  p'haps  they  saw  the  ship  and 
are  hidin'  ashore." 

"The  d 1  you  do!"  was  Frere's  caustic  comment, 

as  turning  on  his  heels,  he  stalked  aft. 

But  the  seed  dropped  by  the  big  sergeant  soon 
bore  fruit. 

Boats  were  lowered,  the  members  of  the  40th  em- 
barked, and  Frere  himself  followed. 

Cripps,  anxious  to  play  an  active  part,  at  the  last 
moment  dropped  his  bulky  form  down,  throwing 
Frere's  whaleboat  into  convulsions,  and  the  comman- 
der himself  into  another  sort  of  paroxysm. 

"Back,  you  fat  porpoise,  you  d hippopotamus. 

On  board  again  or " 

Cripps  found  himself  looking  into  the  barrel  of  a 
cocked  pistol. 

"B — but,  sir,"  he  commenced  to  remonstrate. 

Frere's  fist  shot  out,  and  Cripps  saw  sparks  of  fire. 

"Heave  him  up !"  he  ordered  his  men,  who,  prompt 
to  obey,  and  assisted  by  part  of  the  deck  crew,  soon 
had  the  humiliated  sergeant  aboard  again. 

"Clap  the  mutinous  scoundrel  in  irons,  and  chuck 
him  down  the  hatchway,"  rasped  the  hard  voice  of 
the  despot,  as  thei  boats  shoved  off. 
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And  then  there  was  a  struggle  on  the  deck  of  the 
brig.  Like  a  swarm  of  bees  around  the  queen,  clung 
and  hovered  the  crew.  There  was  a  crowded  surging 
to  and  fro — Cripps'  fists  an,d  feet  did  painful  execu- 
tion, but  what  was  even  he  amongst  so  many,  and  at 
last,  even  as  the  lieutenant  had  ordered,  so  was  it 
done  to  him — and  down  in  the  hold  he  was  bundled 
with  the  smell  of  tarry  cordage,  and  of  oleaginous 
grease  pots  all  about,  and  no  breath  of  fresh  air  to 
relieve,  to  a  degree,  the  unpleasantness  of  his  situ- 
ation. 

For  half  an  hour  or  more  he  lay  trying  to  sum  up 
the  why  and  wherefore  of  his  incarceration.  "A  joke 
it  might  be,  but  it  was  by  no  means  the  embodiment 
of  his  own  ideas  of  what  a  joke  should  be — perhaps 
it  was — " 

His  ruminations  were  cut  short  by  a  sound  of  scuff- 
ling upon  deck,  then  a  pistol  shot,  and  another,  then 
a  big  splash  as  though  some  object  had  been  thrown 
into  the  sea — loud  curses  and  the  sound  of  blows  and 
of  much  scrambling  of  feet.  Presently  he  was  aware 
that  the  vessel  was  moving. 

The  perplexities  of  the  situation  bewildered  him 
more  than  ever,  but  enlightenment  was  to  come,  and 
presently  a  form,  swathed  hands  and  legs,  in  ropes,^  as 
he  afterwards  found,  came  rolling  down  on  top  of  him, 
another  and  yet  another  followed,  and  this  shanghai- 
ing left  Cripps  underneath,  struggling  and  gasping, 
and  full  of  throbs  of  suspense. 

Presently  he  heard  a  hearty  curse,  which  he  re- 
cognised as  in  the  gutteral  tones  of  one  of  the  Cornish 
sailors. 

Cripps  extricated  himself. 

"What's  the  matter?" was  naturally  enough,  his  first 
query. 

An  incoherent  medley  of  voices  replied: — 

"Shut  up!"  at  last  one  almost  shouted,  and  in  the 
silence  that  ensued,  "The  pirates  have  taken  the  ves- 
sel" were  the  startling  words  that  were  growled  by 
Captain  Binks. 

Frere  and  his  party  had  found  huts  intact  and  well 
stocked  with  tokens  of  evidence  of  quite  recent  occu- 
pation. The  embers  in  the  fireplaces  were  barely 
cold — cooked  provisions  remained  in  pots,  and  in  the 
roughly  constructed  safes. 
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Bedding,  mostly  in  the  form  of  fur-skinned  rugs, 
was  on  the  bunks.  Casks  lay  filled  with  seal-oil,; 
mutton-bird  eggs  galore;  wallaby-pemmican  smoke- 
drying  in,  the  wide  chimney;  wallaby  skins  pegged 
out,  but  never  a  human  being  of  any  description. 

For  another  half  hour,  diligently  they  had  searched 
the  environments  with  like  ill-success.  Then,  with 
the  sudden  impetuosity  which  distinguished  him, 
Frere  had  decided  hopefully  that  the  convict  party 
was  on  the  neighbouring  island,  and  that  he  and  his 
command  had  only  to  hide  themselves  on  the  island 
for,  at  the  most,  a  day  or  two,  when  the  birds  would 
once  more  return  to  their  nests,  only  to  become  the 
easiest  of  prey  for  him  and  his  men. 

But  the  ship  must  be  sent  away,  if  any  suspicion 
had  been  aroused,  it  would  surely,  by  this  ruse  be 
dissipated.  The  "Ajax"  could  return  in  three  day's 
time  and  take  aboard  the  shackled  prisoners. 

The  beach  had  been  one  of  the  first  places  searched, 
the  robber's  boats  were  not  to  be  found,  this  was 
corroborative  evidence  that  they  must  have  crossed 
to  the  neighbouring  island. 

Calling  a  corporal,  he  gave  him  a  hastily  scrbbled 
message  to  Captain  Binks,  and  ordered  him  to  return 
with  all  due  speed.  This  had  been  duly  done,  and  the 
lieutenant  with  equanimity  saw  the  "Ajax"  sail 
away,  though  he  did  heave  an  incidental  curse  at  the 
skipper  for  his  folly  in  signallising  his  departure  by 
the  report  of  pistols,  but  then  he  always  had  a  pre- 
judiced notion  that  sea-skippers  in  general  were  some- 
what brainless.  It  only  proved  that  Binks  was  no  ex- 
ception. 

*  *  *  * 

Down  in  the  hold  of  the" A j ax,  the  captives  spent 
an  unenviable  night.  Cripps,  with  them,  bemoaned 
the  fate  of  the  mate,  and  of  Penrhyn  the  boatswain, 
both  of  whom  had  been  killed  and  their  bodies  cast 
overboard,  with  no  more  compunction  than  if  they'd 
been  the  carcases  of  dogs. 

And  Cripps  joined  in  the  curses  that  were  levelled 
at  the  heads  of  the  four  survivors,  who  at  the  point 
of  the  pistol,had  agreed  to  throw  in  their  lot  with  the 
lawless  gang. 

The  rest  of  the  crew  were  ashore,  in  charge  of  the 
whale  boats,  where,  with  Frere,  they  were  now  rest 
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ing,  blissfully  unconscious  that  there  was  anything 
at  all  ominous  in  connecton  with  the  "Ajax"'  de- 
parture. 

By  the  motion  of  the  vessel  they  knew  that  the 
wind  had  freshenied — she  swished  and  groaned  and 
trembled,  and  the  wind  whistled  through  the  rigging, 
and  all  night  long  the  waves  moaned  ceaselessly,  and 
as  day  broke,  big  rollers  came  and  grew  and  grew  in 
size,  as  they  discovered  by  the  varying  motions. 

Then  Cripps  found  a  greater  trouble  to  contend 
with,  for  a  fit  of  unpleasant  hiccoughs  attacked  him, 
and  there  were  other  strange  and  bitter  spasms  which 
culminated  in  a  series  of  vomiting  exertions  that  left 
him  lying  on  the  tarred  ropes,  with  his  face  blanched 
and  a  feeling  that  after  all  being  ironed  as  mutineer 
and  afterwards  captured  by  escaped  convicts,  were 
but  trifles  unworthy  of  the  slightest  consideration. 

The  one  and  only  thing  that  mattered,  was  this 
deadly  sickness  that  had  assailed  him. 

Binks  said  they'd  run  into  some  tricky  squalls  and 
wondered  whether  the  new  crew  was  qualified  to 
adapt  its  methods  to  the  necessities  of  the  case.  But 
he  need  not  have  worried,  for  quite  half  the  pirates 
were  practical  sailors,  and  their  navigator  had  been 
first  mate  on  an  ocean  going  vessel,  till  his  criminal 
propensities  had  brought  him, into  the  clutches  of  the 
law. 

Most  of  that  day  they  groaned  and  staggered 
along — at  last  an  extra  shivering  and  quivering,  the 
sounds  of  main-sail  booms  swinging  and  the  vessel 
soon  afterwards  sailed  easily  on  an  easy  keel. 

"Ther're  running  to  shelter,"  said  Captain  Binks. 

And  soon  afterwards  there  were  some  sharp  orders 
followed  by  a  scrambling  up  the  rigging,  and  a  rat- 
tling of  chains,  and  the  vessel  was  motionless,  save 
for  a  gentle  rise  and  fall,  that  was  barely  perceptible. 

"They've  anchored"  said  Captain  Binns. 

"Thank  God,"  responded  Cripps,  standing  up  and 
holding  his  nose  as  near  as  possible  to  the  hatchway, 
in  order  to  get  a  breath  of  fresh  air. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 
PART     11. 
"I'LL  NOT  JOIN  YOU,  SHOOT  ME  IF  YOU  WILL." 

They  had  been  anchored,  perhaps  an  hour,  when  the 
hatchway  was  hfted  and  a  ladder  let  down. 

A  man  clambered  down,  whilst  two  others  with  guns 
pointing  at  the  prisoners,  covered  his  descent. 

The  convict  who  entered  the  prison  had  a  striking 
facial  appearance,  firstly,  for  the  first  somewhat  para- 
doxical reason,  that  he  had  hardly  any  face  shov/ing 
at  all. 

A  hairy,  matted,  mass  of  black  enshrouded,  en- 
circled and  almost  enveloped  it.  His  eyebrows  were 
shaggy,  thick-set  and  black.  The  flesh  parts  were 
swarthy,  and  his  nose  almost  bridgeless.  At  first  they 
took  him  for  an  aborigine,  but  they  were  soon  unde- 
ceived, for  his  language  was  fluent  and  lurid,  and 
very  English  in  cmfwy  z 

It  took  him  a  minute  or  two  to  cut  their  leg  bonds, 
during  which  period  he  accompanied  his  work  with  a 
torrent  of  comments,  embellished  by  a  big  splash  of 
expletives.  At  the  last  he  encountered  the  gaze  of 
Cripps,  who  in  the  half  light  of  a  far  corner,  had 
hitherto  passed  unnoticed. 

"Good  G ,  what's  this?"  was  his  unceremonious 

accostation,  then  without  waiting  reply,  having  taken 
in  the  disordered  conditon  of  the  undress  uniform 
and  the  handcuffs,  and  the  manacled  leg,  fastened  by 
a  chain  to  a  ring  bolt  on  the  floor'  shouted: — 

"They've  got  one  of  our  blokes  down  here — a  fat 
chap — in  irons,  caught  'im  I  suppose,  when  'e  was 
tryin'  t'  jine  us  after  he'd  got,  out  o'  limbo." 

"Bring  him  up  too"  commanded  someone  on  deck. 

A  file  came  ringing  to  the  floor  of  the  hold. 

"The  keys  are  in  my  trousers'  pocket,"  volunteered 
Captain  Binks,  as  a  first  step  towards  ingratiating 
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himself  in  the  scoundrel's  favor. 

The  black-bearded  man  thrust  his  knotted  fingers 
into  the  depths,  and  extracted  the  articles  in  question, 
during  the  course  of  which  operation  the  Captain 
stood  shame-facedly  listening  to  the  humiliating, 
bullock-driving  commands,  as  the  miscreant  bumped 
him  about  with  unnecessary  roughness. 

Cripps  was  quickly  released,  and  immediately  felt 
fit  to  meet  any  emergency  that  might  arise. 

One  by  one,  last  of  all  Cripps,  they  mounted  the 
ladder  and  stood  on  deck  breathing  in  with  gusto, 
deep  draughts  of  the  sea-flavoured  air. 

A  glance  around,  showed  that  they  had  rounded  an 
island  of  considerable  size,  and  now  lay  in  water  as 
clear  as  a  mirror,  under  the  lee  of  a  smaller  island, 
removed  by  a  few  miles  only,  from  the  larger  ones. 

On  the  larboard  side,  was  another  islet,  which,  un- 
like the  nearest  one,  was  rock-bound  and  rock-capped 
where  the  summit  was  not  sand-dunes.  It  presented 
but  few  signs  of  vegetation  of  any  description.  Its 
rocks  were  white  with  the  spattering  of  ages  of 
guano. 

But  a  glance,  that,  imperfectly  took  in  the  geogra- 
phical feature,  was  all  that  was  just  then  obtainable, 
for  a  few  crisp  words  brought  them  to  a  quick  reali- 
sation that  other  phases  demanded  their  attention. 

"Cap'n,  will  you  jine  us?"  straight  thus  to  the 
point  went  the  grizzly  bearded  giant,  who  had  once 
been  mate  of  a  deep  sea  merchantman. 

"Eh !  what  ?"  answered  Binks  with  his  eyes  wan- 
dering round  the  circle  of  grim-visaged  strangers  and 
of  shame-faced  deserters  from  his  own  crew,  uncer- 
tain from  which  one  the  voice  had  proceeded. 

Grizzly-beard  laid  his  hand  on  the  lapel  of  the  cap- 
tain's coat,  and  spake  insinuatingly. 

"Now,  cap'n,  it's  this  way.  I  can  find  the  way  to 
South  America,  or  where-ever  we  decide  to  go  alright. 
But  somethink  might  happen  to  me.  Where  would 
these  coves  be  then?"  sweeping  his  hands  round  com- 
prehensively. "Now  if  you  jine  us,  then  they'll  be 
alright.  Say  the  word  an''  we'll  set  y'  free  an'  y'  can 
live  in  the  cabin  with  me  an'  be  treated  as  good  as 
you've  been  used  to  be  treated.  Now,  what  about  it  ?" 

Binks,  whose  patriotism  was  more  than  equal  to 
his  vanity,  summoninlg  up  all  his  courage,  replied  with 
another  interrogative, 
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"And  what  if  I  don't?" 

The  ex-mate  stared  him  straight  in  the  eye  for  fully 
a  minute,  as  though  trying  to  read  his  thoughts,  then 
he  made  an  expressive  gesture  towards  his  belt, 
stuck  in  which  were  a  couple  of  pistols  and  a  long 
sheath  knife. 

"This,"  said  he,  "or  at  th'  best  y'  can  hope  for,  bein' 
left  on  that  island  t'  starve." 

"I'll  think  it  over,"  decided  Binks. 

"Very  well,  we'll  give  you  an  hour — no  lojiger — th' 
winds  a'ready  fallin'  an'  we  want  t'  get  away,"  then 
noticing  that  the  captain  was  looking  at  him  rather 
quzzingly,  "What  now?"  he  concluded  sharply. 

"You  won't  get  to  South  America — you  haven't  got 
food  enough  on  the  boat  to  do  you,  and  this  gang  for 
more  than  a  fortnight." 

Evidently  this  communication  made  an  impression 
on  some  of  the  ruffian  crew,  for  they  shuffled  uneasily, 
and  began  to  make  whispered  comments  to  one  an- 
other.    But  the  mate  only  laughed. 

"What's  that?"  quoth  he,  pointing  to  the  little  brass 
cannon  forward,  "what's  these?"  he  continued,  again 
sweeping  his  hands  round  the  circle  of  grim-faced 
men.  "And  these?"  he  proceeded,  resting  M&  gaze 
on  a  stacked  pile  of  muskets.  "We  have  good  firearms 
and  plenty  o'  balls  and  powder.  Ain't  there  plenty  o' 
ships  a-sailin'  that  we  can  force  to  give  us  tucker — 
and  perhaps  a  good  bit  o'  valuable  booty  as  well"  he 
concluded. 

The  black-whiskered  man  threw  his  fur  cap  into 
the  air  and  bellowed. 

"Hoor-roor!" 

The  cheer  was  echoed  by  everyone  of  his  acquain- 
tances save  one,  and  their  faces  grew  brighter  with 
the  savage  hope  that  now  inflamed  them. 

Captain  Binks'  face  grew  scarlet  with  indignation 

"You  mean  piracy,  then?" 

The  ex-mate  laughed  sneeringly. 

"We've  been  sealers,  now  we're  whalers — one 
name's  as  good  as  another.  "Pirates?  that'll  do.  We 
don't  care,  our  neck's  in  the  noose  anyway,  if  we're 
caught,  but  we  ain't  goin'  t'  be  caught.  "Pirates?  yes 
if  you  like,  we're  pirates,  skipper — What  o'  that?" 

Binks  drew  himself  erect  to  his  full  height  of  five 
feet  three,  and  Cripps   felt   proud   of   him,    as    with 
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flaming  eyes  and  cheeks  he  fairly  raved. 

"Well  I  give  y'  my  answer  now!  Shoot  me  if  you 
want  o.    I  WON'T  JOIN  YOU !    You ....  scoundrels !" 

"Tie  his  legs  again.  I'll  fix  him  later."  The  ex-mate 
spoke  quietly,  but  there  was  a  glitter  in  his  eyes  that 
bade  ill  for  someone. 

Now  Cripps  had  particularly  noted  the  convict  who 
had  not  cheered  when  the  others  did — there  was  some- 
thing in  his  attitude  that  appeared  familiar.  He  had 
tried  repeatedly  to  get  a  glimpse  of  his  face,  and  after 
a  bit  he  felt  confident  that  the  man,  whoever  he  was, 
was  studiously  avoiding  his  glance,  for  his  hat  was 
pulled  well  down,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  he  seemed 
purposely  to  keep  in  the  back  ground,  screened  behind 
one  or  the  other  of  his  companions. 

A  sense  of  familiarity  having  thus  seized  him,  he 
was  still  puzzling  over  the  matter,  and  on  the  point  of 
concluding  that  it  was  some  law-breaker,  whom  in  his 
frequent  explorations,  he  had  some  time  or  another 
been  brought  into  contact  with,  when  he  was  brought 
back  to  immediate  urgencies  by  the  black-bearded 
man  roaring  in  his  ears. 

"Why  don't  y'  speak  when  our  boss  speaks  t'  yer?" 

Then  he  noticed  that  the  two  seamen  had  also  been 
re-bound  like  the  captain,  they,  having  in  truth,  just 
as  positively  for  the  second  time  refused  to  join  the 
rapscallion  crew,  one  of  them.  Bond,  having  indeed 
added  to  the  peril  of  his  situation  by  levelling  a  torrent 
of  abuse  at  those  hitherto  mates  of  his  who  had  given 
way  to  the  threats  of  the  outlaws,  at  the  time  of  the 
attack  on  the  vessel. 

"Eh !  speak  up  Fatty"  encouraged  a  voice  from  the 
ring.     A  loud  laugh  followed  this  witticism. 

"Let  'er  go,  Fatty,"  echoed  another  with  a  loud 
guffaw  at  his  own  originality. 

"Shut  up,  you  coves,"  the  ex-mate,  discomforted  by 
the  results  of  his  previous  efforts,  was  in  no  light 
mood  himself.  "What  were  y'  lagged  for?"  he  asked 
Cripps  quietly. 

"Eh?" 

"What  were  y'  lagged  for  ? . .  gaoled . .  handcuffed." 

"I  dunno." 

It  was  the  mate's  turn  to  be  surprised.  Then  he 
thought  that  Cripps  was  chaffing  him 

"You're  an  escaped  prisoner,  ain't  y'?" 
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Cripps,  remembering  that  whereas  he  was  chained 
a  little  while  ago,  he  was  now  unfettered,  concluded 
that  he  was,  and  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

"Come  from  Port  Arthur  didn't  ye?  Where'd  y* 
get  y'r  clobber,  them  sojer's  duds?" 

The  sergeant  was  too  non-plussed  to  understand  the 
necessity  for  such  a  query.  He  answered  with  a  va- 
cant stare.     The  mate  repeated  the  question. 

Cripps  now  saw  daylight. 

"Oh!  these? I  got  'em  from  the  King." 

The  rough  outlaws  began  to  exchange  significant 
glances—the  fellow  was  half-witted,  perhaps  a  madman 
entirely. 

The  mate  caught  the  glances  of  his  men  and  he 
too,  began  to  have  his  doubts. 

In  his  perplexity  he  turned  to  the  bound  Binks. 

"What's  the  matter  with  this  bloke?"    he  queried. 

"Sergeant,  — th  regiment,  been  ill  and — "at  which 
point  the  little  skipper  compressed  his  lips  and  did 
his  best  to  assume  an  impassive  air. 

The  mate  and  his  men  looked  from  Binks  to  the 
prisoner,  and  from  the  prisoner  to  Binks,  and  again 
glanced  quickly  the  one  to  the  other. 

The  mate  drew  Binks  apart. 

"111?  you  said.     Is  his  head  touched?" 

The  skipper  stood  mute. 

The  question  was  repeated. 

"Ask  him"  was  the  laconic  reply. 

Binks  wasn't  going  to  waste  his  breath  further  on 
an  unscrupulous  demon  like  this  grizzly  whiskered 
giant. 

The  latter's  hand  went  menacingly  to  a  pistol  butt, 
anJ  another  second  might  have  been  the  last  of  the 
obstinate  skipper  when  a  voice  from  the  interested 
crowd  rang  out. 

"Bob  Payne — sailor  bloke  'ere,  says  Fatty's  alright, 
he's  a  sojer  right  enough.  They  stuck  'im  in  irons 
'cause  he  disobeyed  his  cap'n,  that's  all." 

"An'  we  know  him  too,  Cobbett  an'  me,  he  tried  t' 
lag  us  once,  but  we  got  away.  Ha!  ha!  ha!"  Then 
Cripps  staring  at  the  speaker,  recognised  Parkin,  and 
near  him  the  big  whiskered  Cobbett,  the  two  men 
whom  his  brother  had  rescued  from  his  (the  ser- 
geant's) clutches.  So  the  situation  being  explained,  the 
mate  more  confidently  returned  to  his  questioning — he 
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now  went  directly  to  the  point. 

"Will  you  go  with  us  or  be  shot,  like  will  happen 
those  fellows.     Cripps  didn't  hesitate. 

"Neither  "  he  bawled,  with  a  savage  directness 
that  made  the  mate  involuntarily  step  backwards  a 
pace  or  two. 

The  baffled  mate  turned  to  his  ruffian  band. 

"Clap  'im  to  irons  again"  he  said. 

Cripps  sprang  back,  seizing  a  belaying  pin  and  stood 
at  bay. 

"Seize  him"  echoed  the  leader,  drawing  a  weapon 
and  covering  the  big  sergeant  with  it.  One  member 
only,  of  the  crew  advanced,  the  others  didn't  like  the 
determined  attitude  of  the  big  man. 

The  man  who  did  advance  was  he  who  had  not 
joined  in  the  cheering.  As  he  stepped  forward  he 
lifted  his  hat,  and  for  the  first  time  Cripps  saw  his 
face  plainly.  The  big  man  dropped  his  weapon  and 
shivered  visibly  as  he  stood.  His  captor  held  out  the 
handcuff's.  Cripps  mechanically  extended  his  wrists. 
As  the  darbies  clicked,  the  other  whispered. 

"Keep  y'r  pecker  up  Bert.    I'll  get  y'  clear  if  I  can." 

It  was  his  brother  Jim. 

Without  another  word,  the  sergeant  allowed  himself 
to  be  urged  forward,  Jim  evincing  an  enthusiastic 
earnestness  that  he  did  not  feel,  and  accepting  with 
assumed  pleasure  the  plaudits  of  his  comrades,  who, 
ashamed  of  their  own  hesitation,  sought  by  this  means 
to  divert  attention  from  their  own  lapse  of  courage. 

"What's  the  ticket,  Gasgoyne.  .y'r^  th'  hero  f'r 
me,"  approved  the  grizzly  faced  mate,  slapping  Jim 
encouragingly  on  the  back,  as  the  prisoners  were  once 
more  being  bundled  into  the  hold,  where  shortly  after- 
wards, a  hunk  of  corn-beef  and  a  loaf  of  bread  were 
thrown  down  and  a  bucket  of  fresh  water  lowered, 
the  first  attention  of  the  nature,  that  had  so  far 
been  bestowed  on  the  captives. 


PART     III. 
MAROONED. 

Some  hours  later  a  bright  broad  streak  from  a  lan- 
tern showed  slantingly  down  the  hold — again  descen- 
ded black-beard — again  were    the    leg-fastenings    of 
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the  seamen  unbound — again  were  they  made  to  ascend 
the  ladder. 

The  manacled  Cripps,  left  to  himself,  reflected 
deeply  and  darkly.  Every  moment  he  listened  for  the 
firearm  reports  that  would  prove  to  him  that  his  ill- 
fated  partners  had  suffered  the  doom  threatened 
them  by  the  vengeful  Bob  Payne.  Ill-fated  ?  nay !  he 
for  the  moment  even  envied  them,  for  was  not  he 
being  kept  for  a  worse  fate — a  prisoner  to  be  tortured 
when  on  the  high  seas,  till  he  either  gave  in.  and  be- 
came a  criminal  like  the  others,  or  until  he  perished. 

Cripps  often  reckoned  his  troubles  by  an  usurer's 
method  of  compound  interest,  and  this  was  one  of 
those  occasions.  For  perhaps  ten  minutes  he  was 
groaning  in  spirit,  when  another  figure  descended  the 
hatchway,  and  rattling  the  keys  of  the  shackles,  ap- 
proached the  captive.  It  was  Jim.  In  a  low  voice  he 
hurriedly  explained  that  by  his  solicitations,  their 
leader  had  changed  his  mind,  and  Cripps  was  now  to  be 
marooned  with  the  others  instead  of  being  taken 
away  to  be  landed  in  solitary  confinement  on  a  more 
distant  isle. 

Parker  and  Cobbitt  had  identified  and  denounced 
him  to  the  others,  as  an  active  leader  in  the  pursuit 
of  mainland  escapees,  and  consequently  he  had  become 
a  marked  man. 

"Weather's  good  now"  concluded  Jim.  "We  sail 
an  hour  or  two  after  midnight,  when  the  tide  turns. 
I'm  alone  on  anchor  watch  before  midnight,  look  out 
for  me.  I'll  try  to  get  ashore  in  th'  dinghy  and 
bring  some  tucKer.  Payne's  not  going  to  spare  you 
any  as  we're  so  short  stocked  ourselves." 

Cripps  eagerly  attempted  to  seize  the  chance  of  ex- 
plaining the  plot  evolved  for  Jim's  escape  from  the 
colony,  but  he  had  hardly  began  when, — 

"Look  sharp !  Gasgoyne,  we're  not  goin'  t'  wait  f 'r 

the all    night"    sounded    harshly    from   the    deck, 

and  a  couple  of  heads  bent  over  the  combing,  and  a 
lantern  flashed  fair  upon  the  pair — the  lantern  Jim 
himself  had  carried  he  had  placed  behind  a  box,  so 
that  it's  light  being  hidden,  his  movements  were  con- 
cealed from  any  chance  watcher  alone. 

"Move  yer  carcass,  Fatty,"  raved  Jim  in  a  loud  voice. 
Now'n  look  alive!" 

And  Cripps  freed,  put  his  foot  on,  the  bottom  rung 
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of  the  ladder  and  ascended  with  slow  deliberate  move- 
ments that  caused  ridiculing,  and  officious  cries  both 
from  deck,  and  hold,  for  him  to  hasten  his  move- 
ments. 

Menaced  by  the  pistol  of  the  swarthy  hued  member 
of  the  gang,  he  limped  to  the '.bulwarks  and  lowered 
himself  down  into  the  boat  in  which  the  captive  sea- 
men ,  still  with  their  wrists  tied,  were  already  seated. 

No  time  was  lost  as  the  pirate  oarsmen  pulled  them 
ashore.    They  landed  on  a  small  shingly  beach. 

"There  y'  are,  y've  got  a  sportin'  charnst  f'r  y'r 
lives.  If  y'  can't  git  any  other  tucker,  there's  that 
fat  bloke  there.  You  can  pickle  'im  in  salt  water  an' 
e'll  keep  yer  alive  for  weeks."  was  the  brutalising 
farewell  salutation  of  the  dark-faced  man. 

An  outburst  of  appreciative  laughter  accompanied 
the  progress  of  the  boat  as  the  seamen  bent  again  to 
the  oars. 

Cripps  rushed  into  the  'water  over  his  knees — his 
impulse  was  murderous — realising  the  futility  by 
this  means  of  overtaking  his  tormentors,  he  floundered 
ashore  agan,  and  picking  up  pebbles  ;tnade  his  arm 
ache  in  ineffectual  attempts  to  do  some  damage  by 
means  of  this  primitive  mode  of  attack. 

"Here's  a  pretty  mess!"  continued  the  little  cap- 
tain, for  perhaps  the  hundredth  time  during  the  past 
twenty-four  hours. 

With  a  sharp  stone  Cripps  was  in  the  act  of  severing 
the  cords  that  bound  the  wrists  of  his  companions. 

"Here's  a  pretty  mess !"  repeated  the  skipper,  turn- 
ing for  affirmation  to  each  of  his  partners  in  turn. 

"Wouldn't  be  so  bad  cap'n  if  we  only  had  a  bit  of 
beef  and  flour,"  grumpily  responded  Bond,  the  seaman 
who  had  so  lavishly  anathemetised  the  cowaro'ly 
sailors,  v/hen  he  himself,  for  the  second  time,  had  re- 
fused to  turn  pirate. 

"I  got  a  bit  o'  news"broke  in  Cripps.  "One  of  the 
fellows  seems  to  be  a  bit  moro  human-like  than  the 
others,  th'  fellow  that  had  the  spunk  t'  come  up  alone 
an'  handcuff  me.  He  whispered  to  me,  when  he  was 
in  the  hold  with  me,  that  he'd  try  an'  sneak  ashore 
in  the  dinghy,  when  th'  other  chaps  were  asleep,  an' 
bring  along  some  flour  and  stuff  to  keep  us  goin.'" 

They'll  kill  'im  if  they  find  out,"interrupted  Bond. 

"Sure  thing  that,"   agreed    the    sergeant.      "But  I 
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reckon,  somehow,  he  is  as  cunning  as  they  make  'em. 
Anyhow,  if  the  wretches  are  ever  caught,  this  act  of 
his,  if  it  comes  off,  will  about  save  his  neck — " 

"And"  broke  in  the  little  skipper,  "that  is  probably 
the  view  he's  takin'  of  things  I.  don't  think  they've 
one  chance  in  a  hundred  of  getting  ciear  off,  and  he 
thinks  the  same,  depend  upon  it." 

And  Captain  Binks,  having  thus  found  it  possible  to 
dogmatise  again  felt  his  spirits  rising  airily,  and  with 
it  a  touch  of  his  old  spirit  of  bombast  re-asserting  it- 
self. 

But  the  three  others  now  on  the  island,  no  longer 
were  to  laugh,  secretly,  at  his  Ittle  peccadiloes,  nor 
feel  that  his  attitude  was  at  all  offensive,  for  they 
were  now  filled  with  a  feeling  more  akin  to  worship, 
because  of  the  heroic  example  he  had  set  them  in 
baulking  the  recruiting  designs  of  the  ferocious 
Payne.  And  indeed  the  feeling  was  reciprocated,  for 
the  skipper,  as  he  well  might  be,  was  very  proud 
of  his  companions,  and  now  considered  them  in  every 
way  to  be  worthy  of  having  such  a  skipper  as  himself. 

They  grouped  under  a  cluster  of  boobyallas  and 
sprawled  moodily  on  the  ground,  part-covered  by  the 
only  article  they  had  been  provided  with,  a  wallaby- 
skin  rug. 

Sleep  was  out  of  the  question.  They  could  do  noth- 
ing now.  On  the  morrow  they  could  reconnoitre  their 
surroundings.  The  waters  lapped  on  the  shingly  beach. 
An  insectile  chorus  surrounded  them,  which  would  not 
have  been  so  bad  had  it  been  unaccompanied  by  the 
onslaught  of  myriads  of  mosquitoes,  amongst  them, 
some  of  a  monstrous  variety,  with  bodies  an  inch 
long,  and  stings  in  proportion. 

Casually  they  gossiped — about  their  dead  comrades 
—about  the  miserable  creatures  who  had  lately  joined 
the  pirate's  ranks — about  their  own  chances  of  being 
discovered  by  some  passing  craft — about  the  predi- 
cament of  Lieutenant  Frere  and  his  party,  so  inno- 
cently unaware,  as  they  must  be,  of  being  in  any  sort 
of  a  predicament  whatever,  at  which  point  Cripps 
startled  all  hands  by  giving  vent  to  a  prolonged  sten- 
torian guffaw,  his  fat  sides  fairly  shaking  with  the 
effort. 

It  was  the  first  token  of  merriment  amongst  them 
for  over  twenty-four  hours,  and  strange  though  it  at 
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first  seemed,  it  quickly  had  the  effect  of  lightening 
the  spirits  of  each  one  of  them. 

"Oh!  its  Frere!"  at  length  gasped  Cripps,  in  re- 
sponse to  curious  enquiries  as  to  what  the  joke  was 
about,  and  our  hero  went  off  with  another  paroxysm  of 
mirth,  in  which  his  hearers,  from  the  very  effect  of 
contact,  now  joined. 

When  so  far  recovered  that  he  could  speak  coher- 
ently, the  sergeant  explained. 

"I  was  imagining  the  lieutenant's  face  and  the 
strength  of  his  curses,  when  once  the  "Ajax"  dosen't 
come  up  to  time — and  then  the  way  the  pirates  have 
fooled  him  by  not  coming  back.  He's  plenty  of  tucker 
though,  so  the  corporal  told  you  Captain,  so  he's  bet- 
ff^r  off  than  we  are.  To  put  me  in  irons  f'r  next  to 
Lathing,  ugh!" 

The  pathetic  change  in  his  voice,  as  he  so  feelingly 
concluded,  tickled  the  risibility  of  the  others,  so  that 
they  laughed  unrestrainedly,  much  to  Cripps'  surprise 
for  he  was  quite  unconscious  of  having  made  any  re- 
mark of  an  amusing  nature. 

The  echoes  of  this  last  laugh  had  barely  died  away 
when  the  little  skipper  exclaimed — 

"I  believe  your  convict  friend's  coming,  sergeant!" 
and  all  eyes  turned  involuntarily  to  the  black  smudge 
that  was  the  brig.     She  showed  not  a  single  light. 

Several  times  before,  they  had  fancied  their  suc- 
courer  was  on  the  move,  but  these  had  ever  proved 
to  be  false  alarms. 

But  this  time  there  was  no  mistaking  the  signs. 
The  light  splash  of  the  oars  was  splitting  the  star  re- 
flections into  innumerable  fragments  and  marking  the 
onward  progress  very  distinctly. 

The  boat  grounded  with  just  the  suggestion  of  a 
thud.  Ankle  deep  in  water  the  marooned  men,  with 
many  an  exclamation  of  gratitude,  took  possession  of 
some  bedding,  a  small  bag  of  flour,  some  beef  and 
biscuits,  and  a  couple  of  bottles  of  rum. 

"It'll  only  last  y'  two  or  three  days,  but  it  was  best 
I  could,  do"  hurriedly  explained  Gasgoyne — "Hero!" 

Saying  which,  he  passed  over  to  Cripps,  a  shot  gun 
and  ammunition.  / 

"This'll  p'raps  get  more  f'r  you  t'  eat,  sn'  you  can 
get  a  fire  goin'  with  it,  and — here!"  supplimenting 
the  gift  with   that  of    his    own    sheath    knife.     "I 
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must  get  back  quick— if  they  find  out  I'm  away  they'll 

He  ended  the  sentence  by  stabbing  an  oar  into  the 
sandy  bottom,  and  by  a  mighty  shove,  backing  the 
craft  into  deeper  water. 

"Stop  one  second!"  exclaimed  the  sergeant,  splash- 
ing his  way  forward. 

Can't  wait,"  the  convict  sat  down  and  began  plying 
the  light  oars  vigorously. 

"I've  got  a  way  t'  get  y'  free  to  England !"  despe- 
rately blurted  Cripps,  heedless  now  of  who  might  hear 
him. 

"No  go,  old  man,  too  late,"  were  the  despondent 
(vords  they  heard  as  the  little  dinghy  was  speeded 
back  to  the  brig. 

It  must  have  been  nearly  three  hours  later,  when 
there  was  another  splashing  in  the  little  inlet.  The 
marooned  quartette,  at  first,  paid  but  little  attention 
considering,  as  they  did,  it  was  but  the  gyrations  of 
a  prowling  shark.  But  it's  movements  were  slower 
than  that  of  a  shark,  and  presently  they  noticed  that 
the  animal  whatever  it  was,  was  paddling  a  straight 
course  for  their  encampment.  As  he  entered  shallower 
waters  the  splashing  grew  more  feeble  and  spasmodic. 

"It's  a  man"  exclaimed  Bond,  who  was  noted  for 
the  sharpness  of  his  eyes. 

So  assured  was  the  speaker  of  the  correctness  of  his 
surmise,  that  he  forthwith  rushed  to  the  water  and, 
followed  by  the  others,  began  wading  out  to  the  now 
barely  struggling  figure.  He  reached  it  and  holding 
the  head  up,  excitedly  called. 

"It's  the  sealer  'wot  brought  us  'em  things." 

"Then  the  shot  I  heard  an'  didn't  tell  y'  about  be- 
cause I  thought  y'were  asleep,  must  have  been  a  shot," 
said  Captain  Binks,  though  in  the  xcitement  no  one 
seemed  to  notice  his  comment 

They  got  him  ashore,  and  whilst  Jones  the  second 
sailor  set  to  work  to  kindle  a  flame,  the  others  chafed 
and  clapped  and  rolled  the  prostrate  form  till,  in  a  very 
few  minutes  the  rescued  one  gave  signs  of  life,  and 
almost  immediately  afterwards  sat  up. 

"Quick!  put  out  that  fire,"  were  the  first  v/ords  he 
gasped. 

Though  momentarily  surprised  at  the  preremptory 
command,  the  just  kindled  sticks  were  quickly  scat- 
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tered,  the  more  readily,  as  the  object  of  it  (the  re- 
susc(  tation  of  the  half-drowned  man)  seemed  in  a 
fair  way  of  accomplishment  without  its  aid. 

And  indeed  it  was  not  long  before  stripped  and  rol- 
led up  warmly  in  the  blankets,  Jim  was  nearly  him- 
self again,  so  much  so  that  he  presently  entered  into 
the  anxiously  awaited  details. 

"Parsons  the  black-bearded  fellow,  an'  some  more 
Brady's  gang.  The  thumb  hung  by  a  shred,  so  that 
the  affray,  which  had  resulted  in  the  dispersal  of 
of  'em  were  hid  about  th'  deck  when  I  went  to  clam- 
ber on  board  again.  They'd  found  out  somehow  that 
I  was  missin'.  I'd  got  just  over  the  bulwarks,  when, 
without  any  warnin'  they  came  from  their  hidin'  places 

an'  Parkin  growled.     "Take  that  y' "an'  before  I 

knew  what  was  happenin'  there  was  a  pistol  fired,  an' 
I  felt  my  hand  numbed  like,  then  I  staggered  two  or 
three  times,  pretendin'  I  was  badly  shot,  an'  at  last 
fell  backward  over  the  bul'ks  into  the  sea. 

It  was  well  for'd  where  I  dropped  over,  an'  before 
they  could  rush  to  the  side,  I  was  clingin'  quite  hidden 
from  their  sight,  o'  course,  under  the  forepeak,  where 
the  anchor  chains  are.  I  waited  till  I  thought  things 
was  safe  again,  then  dropped  off,  with  me  heart  in  me 
mouth,  and  quietly  swam  away.  I'm  a  good  swimmer, 
but  it  was  further  than  it  seemed  when  I  was  rowin' 
an'  it  made  a  difference,  the  state  of  me  hand,  where 
the  bullet  hit  it." 

Here  he  held  up  the  hand  that  had  been  riddled  in 
only  two  fingers  were  now  intact.  In  the  dim  star- 
light the  extent  of  the  mishap  could  barely  be  per- 
ceived. Cripps  w^ent  over  and  examined  it  more  closely. 

"Take  it  off,  it's  no  good  now."advised  the  outlaw. 
My  sheath  knife's  pretty  shai-p — get  at  it,"he  en- 
couragingly proceeded,  noticing  the  sergeant's  hesi- 
tation. 

Cripps  mustered  up  a  measure  of  courage  and  a 
quick  slithering  motion  severed  the  injured  member. 
"Tearing  off  a  strip  of  his  neckerchief,  he  clumsily 
bound  it  up.  The  very  touch  of  Jim's  hand  thrilled 
him  through,  for  it  was  the  hand  of  one  he  loved. 

A  rattle  of  chains  and  some  faintly  heard  tones  of 
command  and  responses,  sounded  from  far  out  in  the 
bay. 

"Th'  tide  has  turned  an'  they're  gettin'  underway" 
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said  Captain  Binns  pompously,  just  as  though  the 
sounds  had  not  been  almost  the  cradle  lullaby  of  at 
least  two  of  the  men  present,  and  as  though,  even  to 
Cripps  and  the  ex-convict  the  explanation  was  not 
quite  unnecessary. 

"Ycu'U  be  able  to  start  a  fire  in  half  an  hour.  With 
this  wind,  they'l  be  roundin'  the  island  an'  th'  hills 
will  hide  the  flame  from  them."  Cripps'  brother 
added. 

Then  he  told  them  how  the  heartless  Payne  had 
chuckled  at  the  plight  the  marooned  party  would  be 
in  without  the  means  of  raising  a  fire,  for  in  searching 
them  they  had  been  careful  to  take  away  the  pocket 
steel  and  flint  that  the  skipper  alone  had  carried,  and 
they  knew  that  they  had  no  firearms. 

In  the  time  indicated  they  were  gathered  round  a 
good  blaze  drying  their  soaked  garments,  the  whilst 
wrapped  in  the  bedding  that  Jim  had  provided,  and 
smoking  the  tobacco  that  he  had  also  remembered, 
they  decided  that  their  lot  was  not  as  hopeless  after 
all.  Then  soothed  by  the  narcotic  influence,  first  one 
and  then  another,  all  but  Jim,  tired  out  with  their 
long  period  of  suspense,  sank  to  sleep. 
With  the  break  of  dawn,  man  after  man,  in  quick 
succession,  rubbed  his  sleepy  eyes  and  sat  up  with 
varying  facial  contortions  of  bewilderment,  as  they 
failed  just  at  first  to  grasp  the  evidences  of  their 
changed  situation. 

They  breakfasted  sparingly,  for  they  knew  not  as 
yet  the  capabilities  of  the  island  for  adding  to  their 
larder,  nor  did  they  know  but  that  they  might  not  be 
imprisoned  here  for  months,  even  if  the  food  supply 
could  hold  out. 

They  washed  the  luncheon  down  with  a  moiety  of 
rum  apiece,  and  as  if  by  mutual  agreement,  started 
off  in  company,  to  explore  the  little  island,  and  almost 
at  once  to  their  satisfaction  came  across  a  spring  of 
clear  fresh  water,  bubbling  from  an  adjacent  ti-tree 
plot. 

And  straightway  another  agreeable  surprise 
awaited  them,  for  on  descending  the  first  sand-dune 
at  gardening  had  been  made.  But  though  the  efforts 
which  separated  the  beach  from  the  extent  of  flat 
country,  which  cradled  on  the  eastern  side,  the  more 
hillocky  middle,  they  found  that  some  rough  attempt 
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at  gardening  had  been  made.  But  though  the  efforts 
had  been  crude,  merely  it  seemed,  a  casual  chipping  of 
the  surface  with  a  hoe,  the  results,  to  the  marooned 
party  were  decidely  a  God-send,  for  big  hearted  cab- 
bages, deep  rooted  carrots  and  parsnips,  and  a  luxu- 
riant growth  of  celery  almost  covered  an  extent  of 
perhaps  an  eighth  of  an  acre. 

By  the  growth,  Gasgoyne  the  ex-convict,  by  virtue 
of  his  agricultural  upbringing,  knew  at  once  that 
nearly  twelve  months  must  have  elapsed  since  this 
seed  was  sown  But  by  whom?  Perhaps  by  survivors 
form  the  awful  wrecks  that  had  occurred  off  King 
Island,  whose  big  headland  (Cape  Wickham)  and  one 
of  whose  white  beaches  lay  so  clearly  exposed  to  their 
view. 

Perhaps  this  little  'Xmas  island  on  which  they  were 
stranded,  had  been  one  of  the  temporary  prison  places 
of  black  slaves  of  some  of  the  sailors  In  either  case, 
tokens  of  a  camp  should  be  about. 

And  presently  a  whoop  from  Cripps  announced  it's 
discovery.  But  it  was  a  poor  sort  of  thing,  of  twigs 
and  thatched  grass,  mainly,  and  only  its  sheltered 
position  in  an  angle  of  two  hills  had  sufficed  to  pre- 
vent it's  fall  long  enough  ago. 

It  contained  a  rush-strewn  floor,  but  neither  furni- 
ture nor  utensils  of  any  kind,  not  even  so  much  as  a 
block  of  wood  to  sit  on^  nor  a  tin  pannican  to  drink 
from. 

"Sailors gins,"  ventured  Gasgoyne,  and  none 

contradicted  his  conclusions. 

With  a  little  work  they  could  make  it  rain-proof,  but 
if  the  fine  weather  they  were  experiencing,  continued, 
it  would  be  little  discomfort  to  camp  out  both  day  and 
night. 

Continuing  their  explorations  they  found  the  island 
covered  with  a  vast  field  of  tussocks  and  coarse  kan- 
garoo-grass, the  monotony  of  which  was  only  relieved 
by  occasional  patches  of  stunted  ti-trees  and  of  na- 
tive gorse. 

Cripps  gave  an  exclamation,  as  the  ground  on  which 
he  was  standing  collapsed,  and  he  found  himself 
buried  to  the  waist.  Almost  immediately  there  fol- 
lowed a  similar  outcry  from  the  little  skipper,  who  was 
floundering  in  an  effort  to  extricate  himself  from  a 
similar  predicament. 
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They'd  found  a  mutton-bird  rookery — it  was  Jim, 
as,  in  deference  to  his  expressed  desire,  they  all  now 
famaliarly  called  the  convict  escapee,  was  the  one  who 
enlightened  them. 

He  showed  them  burrow  after  burrow,  and  shoving 
his  hand  down  to  arm's  length,  even  occasionally 
working  head  and  shoulders  in  as  well,  where  the 
nests  were  deeper  than  usual,  he  hauled  out  egg  after 
egg,  an  example  that  the  others  soon  followed.  Al- 
though the  bird  (the  sooty  petrel)  is  not  much  bigger 
than  a  pigeon,  the  eggs  were  as  big  as  duck's  eggs, 
and  were  a  fine  addition  to  their  supplies. 

The  birds  lay  only  one  egg  apiece,  and  leave  them 
till  hatching  time,  nearly  approaching 

The  sun  was  well  over  the  horizon  and  the  dew  on 
the  foliage  had  become  almost  dissipated  when  Jones 
exclaimed : 

"Look  at  Bond!" 

Bond,  a  chain  away  from  the  rest,  was  standing 
still  and  staring  at  the  ground  as  though  petrified. 

"What's  up  Tom?"  called  out  the  skipper,  but  the 
seaman  did  not  change  his  attitude — apparently  he 
had  not  heard. 

Jim  took  in  the  situation  quickly.  Snatching  the 
gun  from  the  sergeant's  hand  he  mounted  an  adjacent 
hillock  levelled  his  piece  and  fired. 

"Got  'im"  he  shouted  triumphantly,  and  walking 
quietly  over  to  the  now  aroused  sailor  he  stooped  and 
held  aloft  on  the  barrel  of  his  gun  the  still  wriggling 
form  of  a  snake  about  five  feet  long,  dark  in  colour, 
and  with  its  skin  picked  out  in  numerous  diamond 
shapes. 

The  three  seamen  had  had  enough  of  egging,  even 
of  further  exploration.  Few  people  indeed,  have  such 
a  morbid  fear  of  these  reptiles,  as  the  raw  seaman, 
whether  he  be  foreigner  or  British. 

It  was  with  trepidation  they  made  their  way  back 
to  the  beach,  gingerly  picking  their  way — peering  be- 
fore and  around  them  at  every  step.  And  they  had 
some  cause,  for  four  times  during  their  short  retreat 
there  was  a  call  for  "Jim"  to  bring  his  gun  to  kill  with 
impossible  shots,  reptiles  that  had  disappeared  in  the 
undergrowth. 

And  truth  to  say,  Cripps  and  his  brother,  as  the 
sun  gained  strength,  found  the  island  literally  alive 
with  the  poisonous  pests — half  a  dozen  were  shot  in 
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quick  time  and  many  more  were  seen  disappearing  into 
shrubbery  or  mutton-bird  rookeries  with  the  celerity 
that  characterises  the  slim  creatures. 

The  brothers  decided  to  do  the  rest  of  their  egg 
gathering  in  the  earliest  hours  of  dawn,  when  their 
snakeships,  even  if  awake,  would  be  slugglishly  in- 
clined. And  they  decided  too,  to  save  their  powder 
and  shot,  for  having  such  a  limited  supply,  it  would 
soon  run  out  if  they  attempted  to  lessen  the  number 
of  reptiles  by  this  means. 

So  they  to,  retired  to  the  beach,where  even  there, 
they  found  no  perfect  immunity,  for  occasionally  a 
hideous  looking  head  would  peep  over  a  limpit  splat- 
tered boulder,  and  the  head  would  be  followed  by  the 
appearance  and  quick  descent  of  a  black  body,  whilst 
both  he  and  the  sergeant,  each  distinguished  himself 
during  the  day  by  using  a  stick  and  breaking  the 
backs  of  certain  venturesome  ones  that  attempted  to 
cross  even  the  little  beach  by  which  they  were 
camped. 

So  in  the  constant  horror  of  suspense,  this 
never  failing  fear  of  the  reptiles,  acquaintance  with 
which  bred  for  them  no  measure  at  all  of  contempt, 
the  captain  and  his  two  men  passed  five  miserable 
days  and  nights,  and  every  night  slept  within  a  ring 
of  fire,  with  one  man  always  on  watch,  ever  replenishing 
it  so  that  by  no  possibility  could  a  reptile  approach 
them  during  their  slumbers. 

Cripps  and  Jim  were  hardly  more  comfortable, 
innured  somewhat  though  they  were  by  the  indiffe- 
rence with  which  they  had  learned  to  regard  the 
snakes  met  with  on  the  mainland.  But  these  latter 
were  more  occasional.  They  had  never  dreamed  that 
such  an  exhaustless  supply  existed  in  any  such  small 
area,for  as  far  as  they  could  judge,  only  a  couple  of 
hundred  acres  covered  the  whole  island. 

It  was  not  till,  taking  advantage  of  a  good  wind  and 
a  warm  day,  they  had  fired  the  scrub,  that  on  the 
bare  ash-strewn  ground  even  they  ventured  a  proper 
exploration  of  their  little  domain. 

And  then  it  was  they  made  a  gruesome  discovery 
— the  skeleton  of  a  human  being — the  fire  had  charred 
the  bones — but  there  was  no  mistake — it  was  that  of 
a  man  of  short  stature. 

"Snake  poisoned?"  hazarded  Cripps. 
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"Yes,  affirmed  his  brother/'shipwrecked  sailor  per- 
haps." 

''Or  a  black  left  here  by  the  sealers." 

"More  likely  that,  else  other  tokens  of  a  wreck 
should  be  found.  Don't  tell  the  others.  Poor  wret- 
ches, their  nerves  are  nearly  gone  as  it  is. 

They  scraped  out  a  mutton-bird  burrow  and  buried 
the  remains,  and  later  on,  marked  the  place  by  a 
mound  of  pebbles,  which  they  carried  secretely  from 
the  beach. 

Cripps,  of  course,  had  ample  opportunity  now,  for 
confidences  with  his  brother,  but  it  was  only  after 
frequent  entreaties  and  arguments  that  the  latter  was 
at  last  led  to  believe  that  the  plot  hatched  by  Cripps  and 
the  magistrate  of  Westbury,  might  be  successfully 
carried  out.  For  obvious  reasons,  the  question  of 
their  relationship  had  not  been  disclosed  to  their  fel- 
low prisoners,  though  both  were  well  assured  by  this 
time,  that  Jim's  good  services  would  not  be  overlooked 
by  any  one  of  the  three — but  always  this  difficulty 
presented  itself. 

Either  Bond  or  Jones  might,  in  their  habitual  car- 
ousals, when  on  shore,  let  out  a  chance  word  that 
would  prevent  the  successful  exploitation  of  the 
scheme.  And  even  Captain  Binks  might  similarly  fall 
from  grace  sometimes. 

The  greatest  trouble  of  all,  seemed  now,  to  get  Jim 
to  the  mainland.  The  following  course  they,  at  last, 
decided  upon,  and  it  met  with  the  hearty  approval  of 
the  trio  of  seamen,  when  submitted  to  them.  Jim 
v/as  to  pose  as  a  shipwrecked  mariner,  whom  they  had 
picked  up  on  the  island.  Each  member  of  the  party 
would  swear  to  it. 

"If  y'  manage  t'  get  a  fresh  start  then  God  bless 
y',"  wound  up  the  little  skipper  feelingly,  "an'  if  y' 
can't  get  a  chance  an*  have  t'  take  t'  th'  bush  or 
piratin'  again,  well  its  nothin'  t'  do  with  us.  What  say 
you,  boys?"  turning  to  the  A.B.'s. 

That's  so,"  corroborated  Jones,  grinning  with  plea- 
sure at  the  hope  of  release  for  Gasgoyne,  whom  like 
each  of  the  others,  he  had  taken  a  violent  liking  to. 

The  weather  throughout  had  continued  beautifully 
fine,  except  for  one  night,  when  the  wind  rising  sud- 
denly, had  caused  an  angry  roar  of  breakers  on  the 
Navarino,  and  other  dangerous  reefs  of  King  Island, 
and  which  they  had  heard  very  distinctly  from  their 
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island  prison,  although  the  water  was  still  almost 
quite  calm  in  their  little  inlet,  and  the  circle  of  fire 
with  which  they  invariably  surrounded  their  sleeping 
quarters,  besides  being  an  effective  preventative  of  a 
nocturnal  visit  from  a  loathsome  snake,  had  also  had 
a  beneficial  effect  in  minimising  the  onslaughts  of  the 
mosquito  army. 


AFTER    CONVICT    PIRATES. 

PART     IV. 
OLD  MUNRO  TO  THE  RESCUE. 

The  flour  and  meat  had  given  out,  so  except  for  a 
few  hard  biscuits,  they  were  now  dependant  upon  the 
island's  resources — crayfish  and  shellfish  and  fin- 
fish,  which  last  named  they  trapped  in  a  rockery — an 
enclosure  with  stones  of  a  small  part  of  the  foreshore 
which  lay  hard  and  dry  as  the  tide  subsided — though 
on  these  islands  the  rise  and  fall  are  very  slight. 
Then  as  a  last  resource,  there  were  seals  by  the  hun- 
dred to  be  fallen  back  upon,  but  though  the  abo- 
rigines of  the  island  esteemed  parts  of  them  as  a 
delicacy  our  prisoners  felt  no  desire  to  experiment  on 
this  flesh,  but  necessity  drove  them  to  it — well! 

The  seals  themselves,  with  their  clumsy  waddles; 
their  comedian  like  toilet  by  means  of  their  fins ;  doub- 
ling their  solemn  heads  and  other  parts  to  come  into 
contact  with  the  natural  grotesque  brush,  comb  and 
towel,  which  otherwise  could  not  perform  all  it's 
duties;  their  big  jaws,  their  guttural  voices,  their  ex- 
pert gambols  in  the  water,  all  these  were,  however,  a 
never  failing  source  of  interest  to  the  castaways. 

With  such  a  plentiful  supply  of  eggs  and  vegetables 
they  were  by  no  means  deficient  in  quantity — the  ab- 
sence of  flour  being  the  only  serious  drawback. 

Whilst  breakfasting  on  this,  the  sixth  day  of  their 
incarceration,  they  were  surprised  to  see  a  smart 
little  cutter  rounding  the  reef,  on  the  seaward  side  of 
the  islet — like  a  bird  she  came  on,  and  eagerly  the 
watchers  stood  endeavouring  to  focus  the  movements 
with  their  outstretched  hands,  shading  their  eyes,  for 
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the  rising  sun  was  directly  above  the  mast,  and  inter- 
fered with  the  view. 

In  hardly  four  feet  of  water  she  anchored — only 
some  two  hundred  yards  out.  As  the  mainsail  dropped 
the  figures  on  board  were  clearly  discernible. 

An  ancient  it  was  who  was  in  charge,  dressed 
entirely  in  a  home-made  suit  of  sealskin  with  a  seal- 
skin cap  covering  his  furrowed  brow. 

The  crew  were  two  black  gins  and  a  little  half-caste 
boy,  clad  in  a  suit  of  furs  like  the  old  man,  with  his 
big  eyes  full  of  wonder,  staring  at  the  picnic  party  on 
the  beach. 

"Old  Munro — Fll  bet  me  bottom  dollar"exclaimed 
Jim.  "I've  never  met  him,  but  it's  just  about  th'  ca- 
per th'  old  reprobate  would  be  cuttin' 

The  party  stared  the  more  interestedly  now  at  this 
noted  character.  He  was  the  head  of  the  various 
gangs  of  sealers,  their  lawmaker  and  their  law  dispen- 
ser." He  himself,  however,  was  so  cunning  that  no 
criminal  act  had  ever  been  sheeted  home  to  him. 

Methodically,  and  very  deliberately  the  old  fellow 
pulled  the  trailing  little  dinghy  to  the  side  of  the 
cutter,  lifted  down  the  big-eyed  little  boy,  got  down 
himself,  and  with  the  boy,  proud  of  his  responsibility 
at  the  tiller,  paid  his  visit  of  state. 

As  he  landed,  the  old  sinner  took  off  his  cap  with  an 
elaborate  flourish,  as  he  made  a  stately  bow,  and  with 
his  elphin  locks  of  flowing  snow,  and  his  shaven  upper 
and  lower  lips,  giving  the  appearance  of  a  fringed 
frame  of  hoar  frost  round  his  face,  and  his  quaint 
dress,  he  looked  like  a  fanciful  picture  of  a  being 
from  another  world.  Then  he  spoke  in  the  grandilo- 
quent language  with  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  im- 
pressing his  outlaw  command. 

"An'  t'  what  fortuitous  conjunction  of  circum- 
stances gen'lm'n  am  I  indebted  f'r  th'  hon'rable  feli- 
c'ty  of  becomin'  acquainted  with  yer  hon'rable 
selves  ?" 

The  marooned  individuals  quite  forgot  the  civili- 
ties due  to  the  occasion,  for  they  stared  quite  rudely 
at  being  thus  unexpectedly  addressed,  and  exchanged 
questioning  glances  one  with  the  other. 

A  glimmer  of  understanding  brightened  the  skipper's 
brain.  He  rose  to  the  occasion. 

"Oh,     yes"    he    responded     somewhat     nervously. 
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"We're  all  in  real  good  healthy  nick,  thank  you." 

The  patriarch  again  bowed  and  strove  to  translate 
his  question. 

"Yer  hardly  comprehend  th'  intricacies  attendant 
on  th'  momentum  of  my  nat'ral  mode  of  accostation 
gen'l'm'n,  at  least  I  presume  with  all  doo  dif'rance 
t'  corrolalize  thus  th'  position.  Who  are  yer,  an'  how 
did  yer  git  here?" 

They  explained  the  whole  circumstances,  the  old 
man  meanwhile  eying  them  shrewdly  and  preserving 
an  impassive  face. 

"It  was  Bob  Payne's  gang  ye  tell  me?"  he  remarked 
as  they  concluded. 

"Yes,  ye  know  him  then  do  you?"  affirmed  and 
questioned  the  little  skipper. 

"In  the  prepond'rating  natur  of  my  bus'ness,  puff- 
ectly  legit'-mate  bus'ness  gen'l'men,  it  has  been  my 
forthune  t'  'av  'ad  transactions  with  him  an'  'is  party 

1  am  so — so — flabbergasted  as  it  were,  with  this 

— er — exodus,  becos  a  prolapse  otherVvise  a  falling 
down  of  their  schemes  seems  inevit'ble.  Honest 
traders,  they  alus  were  before  an'  subject  t'  my  con- 
cilitory  counsels,  in  all  their  undertakin's,  but  now 
they  have  revolved  into  criminals  of  a  pai*tic'lar  re- 
volting natur'.  Its  like  a  halloocination  t'  me  gen- 
t'm'n.  It  means  subjugation  an'  consequent  death 
f'r  em.  Excoose  me  feelin's  gen'l'm'n,  for  they're  hon- 
est men  gone  wrong." 

The  old  hypocrite's  voice  ended  in  a  snivel,  and 
placing  his  hands  before  his  eyes,  he  rocked  his  body 
to  and  fro  and  shed,  what  very  transparably  were 
crocodile  tears.  Then  he  sighed  deeply  three  or  four 
times  and  roused  himself  with  an  apparent  effort. 

"Where's  Burns?"  he  asked  in  casual  terms.  The 
lazy  loafer's  still  reposing  in  th'  arms  of  morfus  I 
presume  ?" 

His  auditors  were  again  puzzled.  The  old  man 
noticing  their  attitude  showed  himself  some  measure 
of  agitation.  He  spoke  more  sharply,  and  in  plain 
words. 

"Didn't  'e  tell  yer  'is  name  wos  Burns?" 

"Who  d'you  mean?"  queried  Cripps. 

"Who  d — do  I  mean?  why.  Burns,  my  man  who 
asked  me  t'  leave  'im  here  t'  do  th'  gardenin'  f'r  me." 
The  old  man,  with  unexpected  agility  mounted  the 
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neighbouring  sand-dune.  "He's  done  some  work  I  see ! 
ah!  y'll  pay  f'r  th'  damage  y've  done,"  he  added  al- 
most in  a  shriek,  as  he  rounded  and  looked  down  on 
the  castaways. 

Then  Cripps  and  Jim  understood  the  secret  of  the 
dead  man,  and  for  the  first  time  recounted  the  par- 
ticulars of  their  sad  find. 

The  old  man  listened  attentively,  this  time  eviden- 
cing no  token  of  emotion. 

"Well,"  quoth  he,  in  even  tones,  "that's  a  good 
thing  f'r  all  of  us.  I  won't  have  t'  pay  'im  anything, 
an'  I  guess  that'll  make  up  f'r  you  spoilin'  th'  veg- 
'able  crop" — then  as  an  afterthought,  "unless  as  I 
suppose,  y've  eaten  up  his  stores  as  well?" 

"He  didn't  leave  no  stores"  commented  Jim. 

"No!"  Munro  cast  a  steely  suspicious  eye  on  him. 

"No!"  rasped  Jim.    D'you  take  me  f'r  a  liar?" 

"I'll  soon  find  out"  sneered  the  old  man,  as  he  at  a 
quick  stride  he  disappeared  over  the  hill,  whence  he 
was  followed  by  the  others,  the  little  half-caste  boy 
trotting  closely  at  his  heels. 

They  followed  him  over  a  neck  of  land,  where  he 
stopped  by  the  foot  of  a  rocky  cliff,  and,  stooping, 
removed  a  collection  of  drift-wood,  seaweed  and  twigs, 
exposing  to  view  a  hollow  in  the  rock. 

He  stopped  a  moment,  and  turning  to  the  wonder- 
ing group,  again  singled  out  Jim. 

"This  cavicular  freak,  which,  (noticing  Jim's  blank 
look)  means  it  pertains  t'  a  small  cavity  or  hollow, 
(Jim  nodded  understandingly)  is  where  'e  lived.  I 
apprehend  by  th'  conglomeration  of  rubbish  that  he 
has  accumerlated,  that  I  misjudged  ye  in  doubtin' 
y'r  word."  Saying  which  he  stopped  and  entered. 
The  others  followed. 

The  dim  light  was  sufficient  to  show  they  were  in  a 
cave,  or  rather  a  mere  hollow  in  the  rock,  just  out  of 
reach  of  the  tidal  waters,  which  shelving,  somewhat 
left  the  far  end  high  and  dry,  even  from  the  splashing 
of  the  rougnest  storms.  On  this  platform  was  a  bunk, 
and  rough  hewn  table,  and  a  barrel  containing  flour 
and  corn  beef,  the  latter  now  fulsome  in  it's  odour,, 
which  indeed,  made  the  atmosphere  in  the  confined 
place  almost  unbearable,  and  soon  caused  a  retreat  to 
the  open  again. 

Here  Munro  sat  down  on  a  rock  and  studiously  eye- 
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ing  the  group  as  though  sizing  up  by  their  dress  and 
deportment,  the  advantages  that  might  possibly  accrue 
to  him,  suddenly  asked. — 

"You  fellers  want  t'  git  away  from  here  don't  yer?" 

This  was  plain  speech — a  chorus  of  affirmations  re- 
sponded. 

He  nodded  his  head,  folded  his  arms  and  puckered 
his  brow  as  if  in  deep  thought.  Presently  he  roused 
himself. 

"Terms?"  cracked  the  monysyllabic  query. 

"Y'll  git  a  big  reward  from  the  Government  Mr. 
Munro!"  the  little  skipper  assured  him,  though  in 
somewhat  anxious  tones.  "Y'  see  I'm  skipper  of  t' 
brig  an'  the  'Ajax'  is  Government  property,  or  the 
King's,  Vv^hich  is  the  same,  an'  th'  quicker  I  can  get 
ashore  an'  give  th'  alarm  th'  better  chance  the  King 
will  have  of  recovering  his  property." 

Captain  Binks'  bombast  arose  as  he  proceeded. 

"An'  what  of  Lieutenant  Frere?"  Cripps  reminded 
him. 

At  the  words  the  patriarch's  visage  fell. 

"Well,  I  dunno"  he  ruminated,  "there  are  difficulties 
there.  Although  'e  hasn't  bin  long  in  Van  Dieman's 
Land  I've  heerd  things  about  'im  I  don't  like.  Now 
this  little  craft  o'  mine — he  might  take  a  fancy  to  it, 
an'  arrest  me  on  some  fallacious  suspicion — No!  I 
won't  bargain  about  'im.  I  don't  trust  'im.  But  I'll 
run  you  chaps  to  Circular  Head  an'  p'raps  y'  can  get  a 
craft  fr'm  there  to  get  him  off — p'raps  he's  already  got 
away  in  those  whaleboats — you  an'  me  wouldn't  hesi- 
tate, but  they  bein'  sojers" — (he  winked  expres- 
sively), "I  like  the  looks  o'  you  gen'l'men,  so  we'll  just 
roll  that  half  barrel  of  flour  over  to  the  boat  an'  take 
the  side  o'  bacon  that's  hangin'  up  in  there,  an*  the 
bit  o'  bedclothes  dunnage  an'  cram  in  a  load  o'  veg'- 
bles,  an'  orf  we'll  go  straight  away." 


PART     V. 

THE  INGRATITUDE  OF  LIEUTENANT  FRERE. 

The  breeze  being  very  light  it  was  forty-eight 
hours  before  the  cutter,  with  the  rescued  crew  on 
board,  passed  the  "Hummocks  Island," 
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On  the  way,  they  had  met  another  craft — merely  a 
whaleboat — which  under  a  lug-sail  was  laboriously 
making  a  passage  to  King's  Island.  It  proved  to  be 
another  party  of  sealers,  who,  when  spoken  to  by 
Munro,  treated  the  old  fellow  with  a  degree  of  defer- 
ence that  seemed  very  strange,  coming,  as  it  did,  from 
such  a  ruffian  looking  crowd. 

This  boat,  it  appeared,  had  touched  at  The  Hum- 
mocks the  day  before,  and  had  found  it  untenanted  by 
any  human  being,  though  abundant  evidence  of  re- 
cent occupation  had  been  apparent. 

When  Munro  enlightened  them  as  to  the  character 
of  the  most  recent  band  of  men  there  resident,  there 
were  many  rough  notes  of  self-congratulation  from  the 
sealers  at  their  own  perilous  escape. 

But  the  news  had  disturbed  the  old  man  mightily. 
The  soldiers  had  gone.  Naturally  they  would  make  to 
the  nearest  point,  and  that  post  v/as  Circular  Head, 
whither  he  himself  was  bound.  He  did  not  want  to 
come  into  contact  with  Lieutenant  Frere — still,  he  did 
want  to  dispose  advantageously  and  quickly,  of  his 
cargo — vegetables  and  skins. 

After  taking  counsel  with  the  succoured  party,  it 
was  agreed  to  heave  to,  whilst  still  out  of  sight  of 
land,  run  in  during  the  evening,  anchor  in  the  bay  to 
the  westward,  hidden  by  the  shadows  of  the  Nut  and 
allow  Bond,  in  guise  of  a  mariner  who  had  been  cast 
ashore  further  along  the  coast,  to  cross  the  narrow 
neck  to  the  settlement  by  the  further  beach,  and  see 
how  the  land  lay.  If,  on  his  return  his  news  was  that 
Frere  and  his  men  had  safely  arrived,  then  Munro 
was  to  land  the  rest  of  his  passengers  at  the  same 
post,  and  sheer  off.  If  news  were  more  favourable 
from  his  point  of  view  then  he  would  at  once  run 
round  to  the  usual  anchorage. 

Bond  successfully  accomplished  his  mission — he 
was  made  much  of  by  the  warm-hearted  settlers,  and 
it  was  not  till  the  midnight  hours  that  he  had  oppor- 
tunity to  slip  away  and  return. 

Nothing  had  been  heard  of  Frere  and  his  party — a 
a  statement,  that  though  reassuring  to  the  ancient 
mariner,  nevertheless  caused  much  anxiety  in  the 
minds  of  the  others,  who,  remembering  the  one  rough 
night  they  had  experienced  when  marooned  on 
Christmas  Island,  at  last  unwillingly  canie  to  the  con- 
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elusion  that  the  occupants  of  the  whale-boat  had  been 
caught  in  this,  and  with  disastrous  results  to  them- 
selves. 

The  veteran  soon  disposed  of  part  of  his  goods,  and 
exchanged,  the  rest  for  articles  which  he  was  in  need 
of,  and  with  the  gins  and  the  little  boy  sailed  the 
next  day  for  some  unknown  destination.  He 
had  previously  steadily  refused,  in  spite  of  entreaties 
and  even  dire  threats  from  Surveyor  Wedge,  and 
leading  V.D.L.  Co.  dignitaries,  to  stir  a  finger  towards 
the  pending  search  for  Lieutenant  Frere  and  his  red- 
coats. 

The  supply  ketch  of  the  V.D.Land  Co.,  at  once  was 
despatched  on  a  search  for  the  missing  soldiers. 

On  the  second  day  they  found  signs  of  small  wreck- 
age on  Robbin's  Island,  and  on  Walker's  Island  more 
stray  pieces  of  a  boat  and  a  mutilated  coipse  which 
Binks  and  his  men  recognised  as  that  of  Bruce,  a  pri- 
vate of  Lieutenant  Frere's  detachment. 

Disconsolately,  next  day,  they  approached  a  coffin- 
shaped  island,  studded  thickly  with  cliffs.  They  had 
almost  given  up  hopes  of  finding  any  survivors  when 
Bond  gave  vent  to  an  exclamation,  and  stood  pointing 
to  a  still,  somewhat,  distant  headland. 

At  first  the  party  could  distinguish  nothing. 

"It's  someone  waving  a  flag  or  something,"  excit- 
edly explained  the  keen-eyed  Bond. 

And  presently  the  others  too,  descried  the  object, 
and  as  they  drew  nearer,  it  was  seen  that  the  flag  was 
a  shirt,  which  someone  was  waving  at  the  top  of  a 
long  stick.  Nearer  still  and  the  flag  dropped,  and  the 
figure  of  a  man,  came  scrambling  down  the  cliff,  and 
hurried  towards  the  sandy  beach  towards  which  the 
"Florence  May"  was  heading. 

Half  an  hour  later,  there  met  the  crew  of  the  dinghy 
this  one  ill-fated  man — wild-eyed  and  haggard — 
dressed  only  in  a  pair  of  torn  pantaloons,  and  in  the 
shirt  now  almost  in  shreds,  that  he  had  just  been  signal- 
ling with.  He  led  them  to  a  tussocky  clump  just  off 
the  beach.  On  this,  a  rude  breakwind  and  sunshade 
of  brushwood,  had  been  erected.  Below  it,  and  on  the 
rush-strewn  ground,  lay  another  survivor — it  was 
Lieutenant  Frere.  His  leg  was  broken,  and  his  face 
so  cut  and  bruised  as  to  be  almost  unrecognisable. 

"Thank  Heaven !  You've  come,"  he  began,  when  no- 
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ticing  the  interested  face  of  Cripps  amongst  the  group 
of  rescuers,  he  stopped  and  regarded  him  with  a  mahg- 
nant  stare.  His  attention  was  diverted  by  Wedge, 
who,  stooping  over  him,  made  gentle  enquiry  as  to 
the  state  of  his  injuries. 

"Leg  broke,  above  ankle,  a  doctor'll  soon  patch  it 
up — Have  you  a  drink  and  a  smoke  to  spare?" 

A  flask  was  soon  handed  over,  and  when  he  had 
drunk: — 

"Get  us  out  of  this  hellish  place  as  quick  as  you  can, 
three  days  now,  an'  only  mutton-bird  eggs,  and 
raw  shellfish  to  eat.  Robson  there,"  pointing  to  the 
one  surviving  private,  "found  fresh  water  of  a  sort,  in 
hollows  in  the  rocks,  lukewarm,  stagnant  stuff,  but 
better  than  nothing.    Let's  get  away  for  God's  sake." 

They  made  him  as  comfortable  as  possible  aboard, 
where  comparatively^  cheerful,  he  passed  the  time. 
Wedge,  who  had  a  little  surgical  knowledge,  having 
eased  the  swollen  injury  by  means  of  splints  and  ban- 
dages. 

At  Circular  Head  they  landed  Surveyor  Wedge,  and 
and  then  proceeded  directly  to  Launceston  with  the 
rescued  men. 

Frere  conversed  frequently  with  Captain  Binks,  the 
aloofness  which  he  had  evinced  during  his  ill-fated 
pursuit  of  the  sealers,  now  quite  absent.  From  the 
skipper  he  learnt  all  the  details  attendant  on  and  con- 
sequent to  the  capture  of  the  brig — the  whole  truth, 
with  a  modification  that  mitigated  in  a  slight  degree, 
the  enormity  of  the  crime  pei^petrated  by  Payne  and  his 
men.  This  modification  was  made  necessary,  in  order 
to  fit  in  with  the  assumed  character  they  had  planned 
for  Jim — the  pirates  themselves  had  given  them  a 
supply  of  food  and  a  gun. 

But  when  he  proceeded  to  relate  how  they  had 
found  this  castaway  Crusoe,  on  the  island,  his  fluency 
of  voice  changed  to  one  of  hesitancy  and  deliberate 
slowness,  like  a  school  child  repeating  a  memorised 
lesson,  which,  quick  noted  by  the  shrewd  Lieutenant, 
led  to  cross  examination,  which,  though  conducted  in 
quite  casual  tones,  caused  the  little  skipper  to  flounder 
helplessly  in  a  tangle  of  contradictory  statements. 

Frere,  to  his  relief,  helped  him  out  by  an  inquiry 
about  Sergeant  Cripps.  Here  he  was  on  solid  ground, 
and  with  an  ardent  desire  to  improve  the  strained  re- 
lations between  Frere  and  the  big  sergeant,  he  not 
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only  praised  to  its  full  value  his  bravery  in  the  face  of 
the  pirate's  threats,  but  so  much  improved  upon  it  as 
to  convince  Frere  against  his  will,  that  this  refrac- 
tory corpulent  individual  was  an  altogether  exceptional 
sort  of  hero,  one  whom  even  he  could  well  take  into  his 
friendship,  so  much  so,  that  at  length  the  red-freckly- 
faced  subaltern  called  to  Cripps  and  spoke  to  that  ro- 
tund individual's  great  satisfaction. 

"In  view  of  what  Captain  Binks  has  told  me,  Cripps, 
I  intend  to  say  no  more  about  that  little  matter  of  your 
disobedience  to  orders.  I  have,  instead,  to  compliment 
you  on  your  bravery.  It  is  rarely  I  forgive,  Cripps, 
so  conduct  yourself  as  a  soldier  in  connection  with 
any  further  orders  you  may  receive  from  your  super- 
iors, or — you  may  go,  Cripps." 

The  sergeant  thanked  him  with  all  due  deference, 
saluted  and  withdrew. 

Long  enough  before,  Cripps  and  his  brother  had 
agreed  that  it  would  not  only  be  wise,  but  even  neces- 
sary, for  Jim,  at  a  narrow  bend  in  the  Tamar  river,  to 
repeat  the  ruse  that  had  successfully  led  to  his  escape 
from  the  pirate  gang,  when  they  were  intent  on  his 
life. 

From  thence  he  was  to  make  his  way  to  a  depot  of 
the  late  bushranging  gang,  that  he  believed  he  alone 
now  knew  of,  and  from  thence  from  time  to  time  com- 
municate with  Cripps  until  a  favourable  opportunity 
occurred  to  carry  out  the  plot  hatched  for  his  escape 
from  the  colony.  For  him  to  approach  any  of  the  cen- 
tres of  population  would  be  prejudicial  in  the  extreme; 
to  the  successful  consummation  of  their  cherished 
wishes,  as  in  his  character  of  Morton,  a  follower  of 
Brady  the  outlaw,  he  had  been  seen  by  so  miiny, 
civilians  as  well  as  by  military  and  police,  that  detec- 
tion would  be  imminent. 

Circumstances  promised  favourably,  to  a  successful 
escape  from  the  vessel,  for  the  shades  of  evening  fell 
soon  after  they  had  entered  the  river,  and  by  the  time 
the  narrow  bend  spoken  of  had  been  reached,  it  was 
long  past  midnight  and  fairly  dark. 

When,  as  he  judged,  he  was  quite  unobserved,  he 
had  just  quietly  let  himself  down  into  the  water, 
when,  "man  overboard"  rang  out  a  piercing  cry,  and 
men  from  everywhere  came  running,  amongst  those 
in  disabille  being  Cripps,  who  alone  aware  of  the  cause 
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of  the  outcry,  found  his  heart  palpitating  in  his 
anxiety. 

In  quick  time  the  sails  were  dropped  and  a  boat 
lowered. 

Jim,  completely  losing  his  head  through  this  un- 
expected miscarrying  of  his  cherished  plans,  struck 
out  boldly  for  the  shore,  but  the  tide  was  fresh  and 
very  strong,  and  he  found  himself  being  carried  up  the 
river,  and  apparently  drawing  no  closer  to  the  adja- 
cent bank. 

A  few  strong  strokes  and  the  boat,  which  had  been 
only  too  quickly  lowered,  was  up  to  him.  He  fought  his 
"rescuers"  with  his  fists,  so  much  so  indeed,  that,  at 
length  Robson  the  private,  picked  up  a  'loathook  and 
struck  him  over  the  head.  Jim,  stunned,  was  then 
drawn  aboard. 

"Attempted  suicide — poor  beggar,  his  head  mus'  a 
bin  touched  with  his  suff'rins  on  th'  island,"  quoth  a 
sympathising  sun-burnt  member  of  the  "Florence 
May's"  crew. 

"Touched  with  a  boat-hook,  yer  mean,"  corrected 
Robson  with  a  chuckle  at  his  wit,  which  ^"^nd  no  echo 
however,  from  any  of  his  companions. 

Those  on  board  were  of  the  same  opinion  as  the  sun- 
burnt sailor.  He  had  taken  an  insane  turn,  though 
that  this  was  a  result  of  his  shipwrecked  experiences 
there  was  a  divided  opinion. 

Robson  went  down  to  his  wounded  officer,  and  re- 
ported the  occurrence. 

"I  was  watchin'  out  as  you'd  told  me,  sir,  an'  give 
the  alarm."  he  concluded  with  the  same  sentence  as 
he  had  begun. 

"Good  work,  Robson.  Now  go  on  deck  again.  Get 
a  word  in  edgeways  about  the  need  to  lock  him  up  till 
we  get  to  the  town,  that  is,  if  they  have  not  done  it 
already.  A  madman  you  know,  wants  attention  of 
that  kind  for  his  own  safety." 

Master  and  man  exchanged  quick  significant  glances 
ere  the  latter  saluting,  went  obediently  on  deck. 

Five  minutes  later  he  returned. 

"They've  got  him  locked  in  th'  cook's  cuddy,  sir.  I 
didn't  'ave  t'  advise  'em.  He'd  come  to  and  made 
some  objection  at  first,  an'  Cap't  Binks  and  Sergeant 
Cripps  were  against  them  lockin'  'im  up.  But  old 
French,  (the  ketch's  skipper),  was  stubborn — said  he 
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wouldn't  charnse  it  sir,  the  man  in  that  condition 
might  murder  some  of  them  and 

"Very  good,  Robson.  I  don't  want  a  lot  of  details. 
You  may  leave  me — Oh ! — yes  he  continued,  testily, 
seeing  the  private  hesitate.  "Of  course  you  won't  be 
forgotten  in  connection  with  this  affair.     Leave  me." 

And  Robson  again  returned  to  the  deck. 

The  delay  caused  by  Jim's  "rescue"  proved  fatal  to 
the  vessel's  reaching  Launceston  that  night,  for  both 
wind  and  tide  soon  afterwards  became  unfavourable. 

It  was  ten  o'clock  next  morning  when  they  moored 
at  the  roughly  built  wharf.  The  usual  crowd  of  loung- 
ers was  there,  and  amongst  the  onlookers  Robson 
caught  sight  of  the  faces  of  three  uniformed  members 
of  the  40th.  and  Cripps  recognised  too,  the  sergeant 
of  police,  and  a  trooper. 

Robson  was  the  first  to  spring  ashore,  and  after  a 
hasty  greeting  with  his  comrades,  to  whom,  briefly, 
he  had  apparently  mentioned  the  ill-fate  of  the  ex- 
pedition, for  from  guffawing  and  boisterous  talk  they 
now  had  gloomy  faces,  and  were  talking  very  quietly, 
he  stalked  directly  to  the  police  sergeant,  and,  with 
an  animated  manner  spoke  a  few  more  words.  The 
sergeant  started,  and  beckoned  his  trooper — then  Rob- 
son returned  to  the  redcoats  and  presently  in  company 
police  and  military  boarded  the  vessel. 

Frere,  who  had,  by  his  own  request,  been  placed  on 
the  deck  in  a  stretcher,  observed  their  approach  with 
unfeigned  pleasure. 

"Sergeant"  said  he  in  clear  cool  tones.  "I  call  on 
you  to  arrest  Morton,  alias  Gasgoyne,  alias  "Jim,"  one 
of  the  desperate  leaders  of  Brady's  outlaw  gang.  You 
will  find  him  in  the  cuddy  there." 

Well,  perhaps  it  would  have  been  had  they  taken 
the  lieutenant  into  their  confidence ;  well,  perhaps  had 
it  been  had  he  at  least  been  told  that  at  peril  of 
his  life,  the  man  had  succoured  the  unlucky  Binks  and 
his  party. 

Had  they  thus  thrown  themselves  on  his  mercy,  who 
knows  but  the  confidence  might  not  have  been  mis- 
placed. 

Robson  had  recognised  the  features  of  Jim  im- 
mediately— the  private  had  been  one  of  those  engaged 
at  the  time  of  the  dispersal  of  the  notorious  bush- 
ranging  gang. 
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None  but  Cripps  could  have  told  how  a  bottle  of 
drugged  rum  happened  to  be  put  into  the  way  of  a 
certain  gaoler. 

But  a  week  later,  Frere  was  enraged  to  the  point  of 
madness  by  receiving  the  news  that  Morton  or  Gas- 
goyne  had  escaped  gaol — but  he  had  put  himself  more 
than  ever  under  the  ban  of  the  law  for  being  recog- 
nised by  two  troopers,  just  as  freedom  from  the 
town's  environment  seemed  assured,  he  hadj  in  his 
eagerness  for  escape,  shot  at,  and  fatally  injured  one 
of  them. 

And  the  news  of  this  misadventure,  of  course, 
reached  the  ears  of  the  Westbury  magistrate,  and  of 
Mrs.  Mason,  and  all  the  pleadings  of  the  latter,  less 
confident  indeed,  than  they  had  previously  been,  failed 
to  shake  his  determination  to  have  nothing  further 
to  do  in  the  direction  of  the  carrying  out  of  the  pro- 
jected scheme  for  his  release. 

"Cripps  can  expose  the  Nigger  Jones  affair  if  he 
wishes,  and  ruin  me,  but  my  conscience  cannot  do 
aught  but  condemn  me  now  if  I  help  this  other  fellow 
to  get  away,"  he  concluded,  with  a  stressed  emphasis 
on  the  mord  "conscience." 

Cripps'  emotion  was  great  on  hearing  from  Mrs. 
Mason  this  fateful  decision,  so  much  so,  that  the  sym- 
pathetic lady  time  after  time  returned  to  her  attack 
of  the  adamant  magistrate  who,  hovever,  continued  to 
fortify  his  heart-impulses  with  the  steel  guard  of 
stern  justice. 

The  sergeant,  at  an  appointed  rendezvous,  had 
three  times  met  his  brother,  who,  even  before  he  heard 
of  the  attitude  now  assumed  by  the  magistrate,  had 
become  a  being  dejected  to  the  point  of  hopelessness. 

And  when  the  disappointed  Cripps  told  him  the  news 
and  bid  him  be  of  good  cheer,  for  another  kind  of 
chance  might  open  directly. 

"No  go,  Bert ;  I'm  doomed — and  rightly  so,"  was  his 
reiterated  response. 

Then  for  a  third  time,  Jim,  without  giving  his 
brother  warning  of  his  intentions,  disappeared,  for  a 
period,  from  the  sergeant's  ken. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


THE   LAIR   OF   THE   TRIBE. 

Detached  from  the  long  line  of  ranges  yclept  the 
western  tiers  seemingly  as  though  sent  to  Coventry 
for  some  dismeanour  and  appearing  now  as  though  a 
grim  sentinel  of  that  long  line  of  giant  peaks,  stands,  a 
prominent  feature  of  the  landscape  for  miles  around, 
that  lonely  rugged  mountain  known  to  all  and  sundry 
as  Quamby's  Bluff.  The  story  of  its  christening  is 
well  known — how  a  fugitive  native  being,  overtaken 
by  the  whites,  fell  on  his  knees,  clasped  his  hands,  and 
with  streaming  uplifted  eyes  cried,  "Quamby!  quam- 
by!"  ("mercy,  mercy!"),  notwithstanding  which  his 
brains  were  dashed  out  on  the  instant. 

Alternately  rock-bound  and  wooded,  with  rain- 
gashed  gullies  of  considerable  extent  and  clefts  and 
nooks  that  make  ideal  hiding  places,  it  was  once  much 
frequented  by  the  natives. 

Traditionally  the  Van  Diemen's  Land  blacks  were 
Ishmaelites,  rarely  long  in  the  one  spot,  camping  when 
they  were  tired  or  at  any  choice  spot  they  took  a  tem- 
porary liking  for.  But  at  this  late  springtide  of  the 
year  1826  the  camp  in  the  mountainous  ravine  we  are 
looking  at  bears  signs  of  having  been  many  months 
occupied. 

A  very  fine  seclusion  it  makes,  too,  for  it  is 
quite  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  where  the  mouth  of  the 
gulch  leaves  the  mountain's  base,  and  all  between  is 
so  heavily  wooded.  Here  grow  splay-footed  musks, 
dogwoods  with  20-feet  slender  stems,  straight  as  an 
arrow,  bushy  blackwood  smothered  with  palish  yellow 
blossom,  fern-leaved  wattle,  still  more  heavily  de- 
corated and  with  a  brighter  and  very  fragrant  yellow, 
and  samples  of  the  bright  red-stemmed  native  pepper 
and  of  hakeas,  with  dagger-pointed  wooden  fruit  the 
size  of  walnuts  and  with  spikes  like  miniature  porcu- 
pine quills  along  their  stems  and  branches. 
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These  and  sundry  other  trees  and  shrubs,  all  tied  and 
twisted  together  almost  to  the  highest  tops  with  the 
hawthorn-blossomed  horizontal  and  the  sweet-scented 
snowy  star-shaped  flowered  clematis  vines,  and  car- 
peted with  a  rank  undergrowth  of  twisted  cutting 
grass  and  of  bracken  fern  and  foetid  with  half-rotted 
logs  and  the  decayed  vegetation  of  centuries  form  a 
barrier,  through  which  one  would  think  it  would  be 
quite  impossible  for  man  to  penetrate. 

But  these  blacks  had  found  a  way,  and  now  whilst 
their  enemies,  with  a  jingling  of  scabbards  and  stir- 
rups and  clattering  of  hoofs  were  hurrying  from  West- 
bury  bent  on  their  destruction  or  capture,  down  in  a 
20-yards  square  clearing  in  one  of  the  gullies  and  re- 
moved from  the  mountain's  base  by  that  quarter  of  a 
mile  of  the  aforesaid  rank  vegetation,  are  now  camped 
the  remnants  of  a  once  powerful  tribe.  Now  only  a  few 
score  remain,  including  the  gins  and  picanninies.  There 
is  a  greater  congregation  of  verminous  canines — they 
outnumber  the  humans  quite  three  to  one. 

An  aboriginese  camp  is  a  synomym  for  disorderli- 
ness,  for  dirt,  and  for  insanitary  conditions  generally. 
This  one  is  no  exception ;  still,  of  interest  is  it. 

Sticks  had  been  here  driven  upright  in  the  ground — 
the  top  of  each  stick  is  forked.  In  these  forks  have 
been  placed  cross  slender  spars.  Against  these  rest 
sheets  of  stringy  bark,  sloping  skillion-fashion  down 
to  the  ground,  the  whole  being  interlaced  by  boughs 
and  weighted  by  logs  of  wood  or  basaltic  boulders  so 
that  it  might  not  be  blown  away. 

The  front  of  this  archeological  type  of  residence  lies 
open  to  the  view,  and  within  squat  sundry  gins.  Sun- 
ken-eyed, flat-nosed,  toothless,  with  protruding,  almost 
fleshless  cheekbones,  are  the  older  dames.  Those  in 
the  prime  of  life  are  plumper  in  appearance,  yet  al- 
most as  haggard-looking.  Listlessly  and  despondently 
their  dark  orbs  roll  restlessly  one  to  the  other  as  they 
converse  in  a  low  gutteral  monotone,  the  whilst  they 
thread  in  and  out  broad  blades  of  the  sword  grass 
with  which  they  are  constructing  baskets  for  their 
great  annual  festival — the  visit  to  the  seaside  at  Port 
Sorrel,  from  whence  they  will  return  laden  with  smoked 
fin-fish  and  grilled  shell-fish,  and  with  bundles  of  deli- 
cious crayfish  hanging  in  bunches  round  their  necks 
and  with  bundles  of  seaweed  on  their  backs. 

The  younger  wives  and  maidens,  however,  still  pos- 
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sess  features  of  savage  beauty ;  but  they,  from  a  really 
civilized  point  of  view,  have  rather  spoiled  it  just  as 
in  the  same  way  the  elder  gins  have  added  to  their 
hideousness.  Thick  daubings  of  reddish  clay  and  of 
powdered  charcoal  have  been  splashed  over  their  fea- 
tures nearly  as  copiously  as  a  proportion  of  white  fe- 
male lunatics  left  only  too  mercifully  at  large  by  the 
laws  of  the  country  even  to-day  do  disfigure  with  reck- 
less abandon  their  countenances  and  injure  their 
health  with  certain  foreign  pigments. 

But  these  aborigine  belles,  the  colourings  being  so 
inexpensive  and  easily  obtainable,  have  gone  further 
still,  for  their  bodies  have  been  equally  so  plastered. 

Their  tonsure  is  to  them  a  matter  of  grave  considera- 
tion. Wigs  of  seaweed  occasionally  disguise  the  re- 
sults, but  the  majority  just  now  very  openly  show  that 
their  heads  are  part-shaven — generally  having  left 
but  a  rim  of  short  dark  locks  round  neck  and  temple, 
but  sometimes  a  straight  line  from  forehead  to  neck 
has  been  marked  out  and  the  hair  on  one  side  of  this 
line  has  disappeared,  leaving  one  half  bare  and  the 
other  half  a  radiant  mass  of  stiff  dark  curls.  Bearded, 
too,  are  some  of  the  older  females — they  take  it  as  a 
mark  of  dignity.  A  few  emu  skins,  but  more  often  skins 
of  wallaby  and  'roo  provide  the  short  skirt,  which  is 
their  only  wardrobe,  and  even  this  is  an  advance  on  the 
scanty  attire  favoured  a  quarter  of  a  century  earlier. 

Amulets  and  necklaces  of  small  conical  shells  are 
worn  by  all,  young  and  old. 

And  as  the  women  weave  and  web  ever  and  anon 
the  litter  on  the  ground  is  added  to  by  bundles  of  ma< 
terial  gathered  and  carried  by  nude  little  imps,  who 
stick  their  stomachs  out  with  pride  at  the  important 
part  they  are  taking  in  the  preparations  for  their  great 
holiday,  the  whilst  the  mangy,  lean  dogs  that  lie  about 
partly  rouse  themselves  at  the  slight  disturbance 
shake  their  pendulous  ears  and  listless  tails  and  scratch 
themselves  off  to  sleep  again. 

And  from  the  oldest  women  to  the  smallest  child 
appears  that  now  inherent  look  of  anxiety — of  uncon- 
querable restless  fear.  The  race,  before  the  white  man 
came,  had  no  such  look  as  this.  Cruelties  repugnant 
to  the  name  of  humanity  have  been  the  cause.  At  one 
time  the  blacks  were  trustful,  frank-eyed,  and  trust- 
worthy. But,  woe  to  the  day!  the  whites  offended 
first  and  outrageously.     And  the  shattered  fragments 
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that  now  only  remained  of  several  powerful  tribes  were 
taking  an  awful  revenge.  A  score  of  them  would  keep 
a  whole  white  community  in  a  high  state  of  alarm. 

The  weakness  of  their  numbers  would  only  allow 
them  to  indulge  in  a  guerilla  warfare.  According  to 
their  lights,  they  fought  to  the  last,  a  warfare  unpara- 
lelled  in  history.  Sticks  and  stones  and  the  torch 
against  firearms  and  steel! 

And  the  surviving  warriors  of  the  once  strong  Quam- 
by  tribe  are  now  taking  it  easily  in  this  their  strong- 
hold. All  but  the  sentinel,  posted  ever  on  the  look- 
out on  the  top  of  that  high  cliff. 

They've  an  artist  amongst  their  number,  and  his  ef- 
forts now  are  the  centre  of  attraction.  For  all  but 
Lalligah,  The  Kangaroo,  the  deputy  chief  and  one 
other. 

Lalligah,  The  Kangaroo,  a  long-limbed  Hercules, 
sleeps  the  sleep  of  the  innocent. 

Crowowa  (Night)  is  a  newcomer  to  the  camp.  His 
proportions  are  greater  even  than  those  of  Lalligah, 
and  still  more  symmetrical.  It  is  the  gloominess  of 
nature  which  has  given  him  his  appelation,  though  his 
skin,  bedaubed  and  charcoaled  like  all  the  others,  is 
black  enough  for  anything.  He  sits  apart  on  a  log 
and  nurses  a  musket,  the  only  firearm  in  the  camp. 

In  their  absorbed  interest  of  the  moment  the  short 
curly  bearded  tribesmen  give  evidence  of  the  one-time 
joyous  irresponsibility  of  their  innate  character. 

The  artist,  a  withered  old  man,  has  a  dry,  upraised 
sheet  of  bark,  with  the  smooth  inner  portion  facing 
him  and  resting  against  a  tree  trunk. 

Amidst  the  meed  of  evidenced  approval  which  is  his 
due,  he  has  just  completed  successive  very  much  dis- 
torted pictures  of  a  kangaroo,  an  emu,  and  a  dog.  He 
has  had  to  explain  to  his  open-mouthed  gazers  what 
the  last-named  picture  represents,  but  this  nullifies 
not  the  joyous  manifestations  of  delight.  They  are 
in  generous  mood — the  fault  is  not  that  of  their  great 
artist,  but  of  their  own  want  of  perception. 

And  now  they  are  anticipatorily  waiting  the  con- 
clusion of  a  fourth  and  greater  production,  which  is 
nothing  less  than  a  representation  of  their  own  great 
chief,  Powranna,  The  Snake,  already  part-drawn,  with 
eyes  nearly  filling  his  head  and  with  the  mouth  of  a 
tadpole  and  with  the  bent  legs  of  a  dog  and  with  arms 
like  crowbars. 
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But  the  neck.  Ah !  It  makes  up  for  all  deficiencies 
and  delights  the  most  Powranna  himself,  for  it  is 
the  long  twisty  form  of  a  snake  itself,  and  so  emblema- 
tical and  cute  a  touch  it  is  that  it  completely  estab- 
lishes the  identity  of  the  representation. 

And  notwithstanding  the  crowbar  stiffness  of  the 
arms,  the  old  artist  skilfully  introduces  a  spear  into 
one  of  the  hands,  which  spear  Powranna  had  just  suc- 
ceeded in  embedding  in  the  stomach  of  an  enemy  who, 
unfortunately,  is  still  without  head  or  limbs,  when 
from  the  hilltop  sounds  a  loud — 

"Woo-ra!   Woora!" 

Instantly  the  gathering  dispersed.  The  childlike 
simplicity  of  the  faces  gave  way  to  a  baneful  sinister 
expression.  Their  savage  natures  were  aroused.  Re- 
sponding with  frequent  repetitions  of  the  cry  the  war- 
riors dashed  for  the  mountain  slopes.  Agile  as  opos- 
sums they  sprang  from  projection  to  projection,  and  in 
an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  were  standing  in  com- 
pany with  their  sentinel.  The  latter,  his  face  aglow 
with  a  realisation  of  his  temporary  importance, 
pointed. 

Far  over  the  treetops  the  acute  senses  of  the  savages 
glimpse  the  solitary  figure  of  a  swagman  toiling  his 
way  over  a  plain  towards  a  belt  of  scrub. 

Then  a  wild  shout  of  joy  arose;  the  faces  changed 
again  to  a  still  more  ignoble  aspect — that  of  blood 
greed — in  their  ecstasy  they,  like  mechanical  figures, 
pattered  repeatedly  on  the  ground  with  their  feet  and 
ever  and  anon  stopped  and  gnawed  at  their  forearms 
— a  symbol  of  devotion  perhaps  to  the  vicious  little 
god  vengeance  which  was  tearing  at  their  very  vitals. 

The  native  holly  gathered  red  in  every  crevice  here- 
abouts ;  down  below  was  a  sea  of  yellow  bloom  surfed 
with  clematis  white,  on  ahead  a  waving  gentle  sea  of 
green — all  emblematical  of  Love. 

But  these  savages  realised  none  of  this  soft  emo- 
tion, as  presently,  led  by  Powranna,  they  precipitated 
themselves  rather  than  clambered  down  the  dangerous 
way  by  which  they  had  ascended — a  mode  of  progress 
which,  by  the  least  retrograde  or  lateral  deviation, 
would  have  meant  instant  destruction. 

Crowowa,  who  alone  of  the  warriors  had  remained 
below,  was  emerging  from  a  small  cave,  bearing  the 
form  of  a  frightened  little  white  girl  in  his  arms  just 
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at  the  moment  when  the  first  of  the  passion-driven 
demons  returned. 

He  dropped  his  burden  on  the  instant  and  the  little 
prisoner  ran  back  to  her  covert.  None  had  noticed 
his  act. 

What  did  it  mean  ?     Attempted  rescue  ? 

Perhaps  abduction  and  murder,  for  we  cannot  mea- 
sure the  depths  of  infamy  that  are  in  the  hearts  of 
the  black  man. 

Down  in  the  gully  great  lumps  of  fat  are  hurriedly 
melted  by  the  fire  and  the  bodies  of  the  warriors  well 
greased.  Then  they  daub  some  fulsome  clay  on  faces 
and  chests. 

Within  five  minutes  of  the  first  alarm  they  grab 
their  weapons,  and  kicking  and  clubbing  indiscrim- 
minately  the  women  and  dogs  out  of  their  way,  rush 
frenziedly  to  the  pursuit  of  their  prey. 

Even  the  im.mobile  Crowowa,  carried  away  by  the 
excitement  of  the  moment,  joins  in  the  impetuous  rush. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


HOW  CUBITT  FLED  FOR  HIS  LIFE. 

Cubitt,  the  shepherd,  bound  for  the  new  run  nearly 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Western  Tiers,  just  taken  up 
by  the  then  Norfolk's  Plain  magistrate,  Mr.  James 
Simpson  (Simpson's  Plain  'tis  still  called),  had  reached 
tne  edge  of  the  bush  and  now  was  resting  by  a  zig-zag 
little  creek,  on  whose  further  side  was  a  natural  small 
open  plain,  wmch  ended  in  another  belt  of  scrub,  be- 
yond which  the  stranger  he'd  met  that  morning  had 
assured  him  were  open  grazing  grounds,  over  which 
half-an-hour's  further  brisk  walk  would  bring  him  to 
the  cabin  of  Johnson,  the  cattle  drover,  who'd  further 
direct  him  on  the  way. 

He  felt  glad  of  the  rest,  for  even  whilst  travelling 
over  that  thin  track  in  the  shades  of  the  jungle,  he  had 
found  the  day  oppressive. 

A  big  sun-tanned  man,  broad-faced,  ferrety-eyed, 
with  a  rare  crop  of  unkempt  black  hair  and  whiskers — 
such  a  one  was  Cubitt. 

He'd  discarded  his  coat  and  thrown  down  his  swag. 
He  was  now  sitting  on  the  latter  wiping  the  beaded 
perspiration  from  his  brow  with  a  dirty  shirt-sleeve. 

Some  distance  away  his  billy,  slung  on  a  bushman's 
improvised  dogwood  tripod,  hung  over  a  lire,  and  be- 
fore said  fire  the  body  of  a  cockatoo  was  sizzling  on  a 
spit.  It's  plucked  white  feathers  skipped  about  with 
every  light  zephyr  that  arose. 

A  muzzle-loader  was  negligently  cast  down  by  the 
trunk  of  a  hairy-headed  Dicksonia  fern,  and  not  very 
far  from  the  fire. 

In  the  recesses  of  the  bush  pandemonium  runs  riot — 
a  chattering,  squawking  colony  of  black  jays  are  hold- 
ing high  revel.     It  is  a  tempest  of  gutteral  calls: 

"  Vive-or-caw !     Kive-or-caw!     Kive-a-r-r-r !" 

And  above  them  arise  long  drawn  out  and  ear-pierc- 
ing crescendoing  "Squar-ar-ar-arks !"  from  a  very  suc- 
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cessfully  competing  chorus  of  black  cockatoos.  And 
shrieking  away  in  a  delirium  of  joy  at  being  thus  able 
to  contribute  to  the  inharmony  of  this  festival  occa- 
sion, a  hundred  rosellas  and  parrakeets  add  to  the  din. 
Near  the  traveller  a  party  of  little  wrens  gently 
"Tc'h,  tc'h,  tc'h-a-t'ch-t'cheek!"  as  they  hop  about  his 
very  feet. 

"Phew-w-eet !"  chimes  in  a  shrike  thrush  from  a 
golden-blossomed  minosa  bush  near  bye.  Mrs.  Whist- 
ling Dick  answers  the  call  of  her  mate,  and  a  minute 
later  flits  into  the  same  shelter  that  her  spouse  already 
occupies. 

Cubitt  sprinkles  a  few  crumbs  about  and  sits  lazily 
interested  in  watching  the  antics  of  the  birds,  who, 
heedless  of  danger,  fllock  from  various  directions  to 
this  unwonted  feast — wrens  and  gyrating  perky  little 
fantails  and  the  two  shrike  thrushes — apparently  a 
very  happy  little  family. 

"Kive-or-caw !  Kive-or-cay !"  A  clear-cut  call  from 
an  adjacent  fern. 

"Kive-or-caw!"  Another  such  call  hard  by  the  first 
(birdese  for  "We're  a-coming")  A  moment  later  a 
swishing  of  wings,  a  cloud  of  black  bodies,  and  the  pre- 
vious picknickers  fly  helter-skelter  away. 

In  their  places  hop  and  dance  about  the  ground  a 
score  of  expectant  jays.  According  to  the  bump  of 
caution  that  is  in  each  separate  bird,  they  circle  more 
or  less  closely  round  Cubitt.  He  moves  his  hand  to 
break  up  another  hard  biscuit  for  them.  The  action 
alarms  them,  for  they  "squawk"  and  fly  into  the 
nearest  high  tree.  He  scatters  the  crumbs.  There's 
another  swoop  and  presently  a  sacks-on-the-mill  fight- 
ing, squawking  mass  of  fuss  and  feathers  which,  at- 
tracting the  attention  of  the  whole  colony  of  them, 
causes  a  wholesale  inflight — a  feathered  nigger  army 
of  them.  The  noise  is  deafening.  Cubitt's  ear-drums 
threaten  to  burst.  He  springs  up  with  intent  to  kick 
as  many  as  possible  into  perdition. 

But  directly  he  moves,  with  one  accord  the  whole 
mass  arises,  separates  into  its  individual  parts,  and 
flies  away. 

Presently  a  bare  half-dozen  of  the  pluckiest  return 
and,  eyeing  him  cheekily  with  their  bright  little  black 
eyes,  squint  about  at  the  same  time  for  any  fragments 
that  may  have  been  missed. 
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"Kive-ah !"  sounds  a  solitary  decisive  note  from  the 
shrubbery. 

"Kivar!"  a  bedraggled  old  picnicker  responds.  Seem- 
ingly this  means  "right  oh!"  for  with  that  monosyl- 
labic "Kivah!"  the  few  remaining  feasters  fly  back  in 
a  great  hurry. 

What  magic !  That  single  warning  cry  seems  to 
have  pierced  also  the  noisy  tempest  of  the  jays  in  the 
deep  bush,  for  not  a  sound  from  them  now  arises,  and 
the  cries  of  the  cockatoos  and  of  the  parrots  have 
changed  their  note,  and  these  are  to  be  heard  gradu- 
ally growing  more  and  more  faint  as  they  move  fur- 
ther and  further  into  the  forest's  depths.  The  jays, 
too,  have  departed,  but  they  save  their  breaths  when 
flying. 

Well  had  it  been  for  Cubitt  had  he  been  able  to  read 
them  aright,  the  signs  of  the  bush. 

But  merely  idly  remarking  to  himself  on  the  novelty 
of  the  change  to  perfect  silence,  he  moodily  stared 
at  the  fire  a  fev/  minutes  longer  till,  aroused  by  the 
sudden  revelation  that  the  billy  was  bubbling  over  and 
that  his  own  dainty  morsel,  the  cockatoo,  lay  in  the 
ashes,  to  which  the  attack  of  an  adventurous  jay  had 
transferred  it,  he  arose  with  intent  to  rescue  his  re- 
past and  to  get  his  own  dinner  under  way. 

At  that  very  moment  a  spear  whizzed  by  his  body 
and  another  buried  its  head  in  his  swag. 

He  sprang  for  his  gun.     It  had  disappeared ! 

Wheeling  instantly  amidst  a  shower  of  spears  and 
waddies,  several  of  which  miracculously  escaped  by 
the  narrowest  of  margins  from  doing  him  serious  in- 
jury, the  shepherd  flew  across  the  plain  at  his  topmost 
speed. 

Down  Campbelltown  way  his  fleetness  of  foot  had 
won  him  many  a  race.  Unimpelled,  as  he  now  was, 
by  the  weight  of  his  swag,  he  felt  that  so  long  as  he 
remained  uninjured  he  was  well  capable  of  out-dis- 
tancing his  pursuers. 

Shortlived  hopes!  A  waddy,  almost  spent,  caught 
him  on  the  shoulder;  a  moment  later  a  spear  stuck  in 
the  calf  of  his  leg.  He  stopped  and  pulled  it  out.  The 
pause,  though  short,  was  suflacient  to  let  the  blacks, 
who  had  now  clambered  out  on  to  the  near  bank  and 
were  in  full  view,  to  take  better  aim,  and  just  as  he 
moved  to  continue  his  flight  a  smaller  shaft,  thrown 
at  an  angle,  pierced  his  back  and  remained  there  as  he 
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ran  headlong  forward  to  the  shelter  of  the  next  scrub. 

He  bounded  into  that  shelter  without  further  scathe, 
still  well  in  he  lead. 

His  luck  accompanied  him,  for  he  struck  the  bush 
at  the  very  spot  where  the  cattle  track  leading  to 
Dairy  Plains  cut  it.  More  hopefully  he  rushed  for- 
ward. 

The  cries  of  the  blacks  seemed  certainly  further 
behind;  he  was  gaining  on  them.     Joy!  joy! 

The  slanting  little  spear,  which  right  through  his 
bush  flight  had  frequently  jarred  him  severely  both  by 
striking  and  by  brushing  against  the  foliage,  now 
caught  in  the  fork  of  a  branch  and  brought  him  to  a 
ful  check. 

Alas!  Just  as  the  clearing,  on  which  cattle  were 
grazing,  came  into  view,  he  received  a  rude  and  pain- 
dead  stop. 

The  weapon  was  in  such  a  position  that,  although 
he  could  touch  it,  he  could  exercise  no  purchase  on  it 
with  his  hands  in  order  either  to  break  it  or  to  pull  it 
out.  Nearer  came  the  hubbub  of  voices.  He  struggled 
violently  to  free  himself. 

A  big  blackfellow  with  a  gun  hove  in  sight.  Cubitt, 
looking  back  over  his  shoulder,  nearly  fainted  at  his 
appearance.  Then,  recovering  himself  on  the  instant, 
whilst  the  perspiration  rolled  down  his  face,  he  re- 
doubled his  apparently  futile  struggles  until  a  more 
agonising  wrench  than  ever  was  attended  by  a  sudden 
snap — the  spear  had  broken  off  near  the  point. 

Bracing  himself  to  a  last  effort,  accompanied  by  an 
exultant  yell  from  his  pursuers,  who  saw  now,  as  they 
fancied,  an  easy  prey,  he  staggered  forward,  half  run- 
ning, half  scrambling. 

Just  then,  as  luck  would  have  it,  the  big  black  with 
the  gun,  just  where  the  path  led  out  into  the  open,  had 
an  accident,  which  Cubitt  didn't  notice,  but  which  cer- 
tainly hindered  the  other  pursuers  for  a  time  and  thus 
enabled  him  again  to  get  a  reasonable  start. 

The  black  with  the  gun  (Crowowa,  of  course),  some- 
how tripped  and  fell,  and  such  was  the  near  proximity 
of  the  others  in  the  lead  that,  unable  to  check  their 
impetus,  they  fell  pell-mell  over  his  prostrate  body. 
Only  a  very  brief  delay  and  the  whole  body  of 
them,  except  one  man,  was,  with  redoubled  savage 
cries,  again  in  fierce  pursuit.  That  man — Crowrowa — 
^t  first  limped  as  though  his  ankle  were  sprained,  then 
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sat  on  a  log  nursing  it  until  the  last  straggler  of  the 
tribe  had  passed  out  of  sight. 

Then,  if  one  had  been  watching  closely,  he  would 
have  thought  he  could  even  have  detected  a  grin  on 
that  sable  face,  as  now  he  arose  and,  without  the  least 
trace  of  a  limp,  followed  leisurely  in  the  wake  of  the 
others,  still  carrying  his  gun. 

Ten  minutes  later  the  fast  weakening  senses  of 
Cubitt  enabled  him  dimly  to  realise  that  the  settler's 
home  was  in  sight. 

Bracing  himself  together,  he  made  the  final  plunge. 
Hours  it  seemed  to  him  he  was  taking  over  that  fifty 
yards'  sprint,  but  at  last — at  last — just  when  hidden 
fires  were  consuming  him  and  a  red  glow  blinded  his 
eyes,  he  reeled  forward,  stood  swayingly  for  a  mo- 
ment or  two  outside  the  cabin,  tried  to  call  out  but 
failed,  tried  to  lift  his  hand  to  hammer  at  the  door, 
when  the  blurred  red  vision  turned  to  the  darkness  of 
night  and  he  fell  down  in  a  deadly  faint. 

But  as  he  reeled  he  struck  the  house  heavily  and, 
in  response,  the  door  opened  and  a  woman's  face  peered 
out. 

The  fast  approaching,  excited  blacks,  the  spear- 
wounded  figure  by  the  door,  told  their  own  tale.  With 
a  strong  hand  she  dragged  him  inside  and  bolted  the 
door. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 
THE  QUAMBY  BLUFF  CAMPAIGN. 

DARING  DOLLY  DALYRYMPLE! 

"Bang !"  went  a  gun  from  somewhere  in  the  cabin. 

The  blacks  scattered  promiscuously  and  hid  behind 
logs  and  stumps,  which  were  very  numerous  in  the 
vicinity. 

A  five-year-old  child  came  rushing  round  the  house, 
a  tangle  of  snowy-white  hair  tossing  in  the  wind. 

"Mummy!  Mummy!  she  shrieked,  beating  at  the 
door  with  her  tiny  fists. 

A  spear  whizzed  from  behind  a  log ;  it  went  through 
her  right  thigh  and  pinned  her  to  the  slab  wall.  The 
poor  little  mite  screamed,  both  through  agony  and 
fright.  Again  the  door  was  swung  open  and  the  same 
strong  hand  essayed  to  drag  the  child  to  safety.  The 
little  one  renewed  her  screams. 

Realising  the  situation,  the  whilst  spears  and  wad- 
dies  and  stones  were  hurled  at  the  twain,  the  rescuer 
seized  a  tomahawk,  dashed  outside  and  severed  the 
shaft  off  the  spear  and  pulled  out  the  rest  of  the  wea- 
pon, shoved  the  snowy-haired  little  one  indoors  and 
sprang  back  herself,  wonderful  to  relate,  quite  un- 
harmed. 

She  bolted  the  door  carefully,  then,  with  her  hands 
on  her  panting  bosom,  looked  down  on  the  unconscious 
man  whom  she  had  rescued. 

A  moment  later  she  knelt  down  by  his  side  and  felt 
his  pulse.  He  lived — that  was  all  she  had  time  to 
ascertain  for  the  moment. 

Then,  a  flood  of  thankful  tears  suffusing  her  face, 
she  turned  to  the  rescued  little  one  and  kissed  her  pas- 
sionately a  score  of  times  before  tearing  her  apron  into 
strips,  she  bound  them  again  and  again  and  yet  again 
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around  the  wound  and  laid  the  little  one  carefully  down 
on  a  bed  let  into  a  recess  in  the  wall. 

She  then  stood  erect,  a  strikingly  handsome  person- 
age and  of  almost  perfect  physique,  though  a  half-caste. 
Yet  little  beyond  the  thickness  of  her  lips  betrayed  her 
native  origin.  Her  eyes,  o'ershadowed  by  exquisitely 
arched  dark  eyebrows,  shone  dark,  yet  with  a  violet 
light,  large  and  liquidly  beneath  long  curled  lashes. 
Her  face,  always  rosy-cheeked  and  flushed  with  excite- 
ment as  it  now  was,  was  a  model  for  a  painter;  but 
her  crown  of  glory  undoubtedly  was  her  hair,  which 
dropped  nearly  to  her  waist  in  long  nut-brown,  wavy 
locks.  Athletic  and  intelligent,  she  stood  now  the  very 
impersation  of  the  spirit  of  fearlessness. 

A  second  little  girl  of,  if  anything,  more  lovely  an  as- 
pect than  the  younger,  stood,  her  face  tense  with  eager- 
ness, peering  through  an  interstice  between  the  slab 
walls.  Though  but  about  eight  years  of  age,  her  hand 
was  on  the  still  smoking  barrel  of  the  gun  which  she 
had  just  discharged. 

The  furniture  was  scanty  and  home-made.  The  re- 
cess in  the  wall  previously  spoken  of  contained  the  bed 
of  the  little  girls.  A  larger  trundle  bed  stood  at  the 
end  of  the  room  and  opposite  the  fireplace. 

A  second  firearm — an  already  obsolete  type  of  blun- 
derbuss— hung  on  a  nail  in  the  wall.  Dolly  took  it 
down  and  rammed  home  a  heavy  charge  of  duck  shot ; 
she  had  no  more  destructive  class  of  ammunition  in  the 
house. 

During  the  period  that  had  meanwhile  elapsed  every 
now  and  then  had  come  the  "thump"  of  a  thrown  waddy 
or  a  stone  at  the  door  and  window  shutters — these  parti- 
cular pioneer  settlers  had  not  yet  arrived  at  the  dignity 
of  glass.  When  they  wanted  light  or  air  they  swung 
these  shutters  open  on  the  hinges  by  which  they  were 
fixed.  Just  now  they  needed  protection,  so  they  were 
closed.  At  intervals  round  the  walls  small  eyelet- 
holes  had  been  bored  in  case  of  just  such  an  attack  as 
now  seemed  so  imminent. 

Light  enough,  however,  poured  into  the  room 
through  the  badly-built  fireplace  that  filled  almost  all 
one  end  of  the  cabin.  Here  the  stones  had  proved  .to 
be  unsuitable  for  the  purposes  designed.  The  heat  of 
the  fire  had  burst  and  broken  them  till  great  gaps  had 
appeared  between  some  of  the  boulders  of  which  it 
was  composed. 
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But  Dolly,  so  well  knowing  the  instincts  of  the  abori- 
gines, apprehended  no  attack  from  any  quarter  except 
from  the  front  of  the  house,  because  on  the  other  three 
sides,  but  for  a  small  detached  fowlhouse,  there  were 
no  means  of  concealment  for  the  assailants.  This,  in 
fact,  was  the  only  piece  of  original  bush  land  for  miles 
around  which  had  been  absolutely  cleared  of  every  log 
and  stump,  though,  after  all,  it  was  but  a  small  patch, 
not  more  than  a  couple  of  acres  all  told. 

But  now  Dolly  felt  very  very  glad  of  the  advantage 
it  assured,  as  answering  a  call  from  the  trusty  little 
guardian,  she  took  up  a  position  by  the  wall  and  re- 
viewed the  position  outside. 

It  was  not  reassuring.  The  ugly  face  of  the  one- 
eyed  Powranna  peered  over  a  stump.  He  had  a  gun 
posed  and  resting  on  that  stump — the  lost  gun  of 
Cubitt's. 

It  was  pointed  at  the  house — to  Dolly's  heated  im- 
agination, at  the  very  peephole  behind  which  her  eight- 
year-old  Mary  crouched  concealed. 

Other  natives,  no  doubt,  were  watching  for  the  re- 
sult of  Powranna's  shot,  but  they  were  too  carefully 
concealed  for  more  than  stray  faces  to  betray  their 
exact  whereabouts. 

Dolly,  snatching  her  little  girl  aside,  took  possession 
of  her  gun  and,  forgetting  it  had  not  been  reloaded, 
was  in  the  act  of  putting  it  through  a  loophole  when  her 
design  was  unconsciously  anticipated  by  Powranna. 
Either  from  nervousness  or  from  ignorance  of  the  pro- 
perties of  the  weapon,  perhaps  a  combination  of  both, 
he  pulled  the  trigger  whilst  the  firearm  was  still  some 
distance  from  his  shoulder. 

When  the  smoke  cleared  away  Dolly's  eyes  danced 
with  delighted  amusement  to  see  Pov/ranna  extended 
on  his  back  with  his  legs  kicking  vigorously  and  several 
yards  away  from  where  he  originally  stood. 

As  for  little  Mary,  she  sent  forth  a  joyous  peal  of 
laughter,  which,  reaching  the  ears  of  the  savages, 
prompted  more  than  one  of  them  to  raise  his  head  with 
a  view  to  ascertaining  its  source. 

Powranna  arose  laboriously.  His  right  arm  hung 
limp  and  useless  by  his  side.  In  a  paroxysm  of  baffled 
rage  he  seized  the  weapon  by  the  point  of  the  barrel 
in  his  left  hand  and  brought  it  down  a  resounding  welt 
on  a  fallen  log.  The  stock  snapped  as  though  it  were 
a  piece  of  glass. 
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With  a  grunt  of  disgust  he  threw  the  barrel  at  the 
hut  door.  It  fell  far  short  of  his  aim ;  then  he  turned 
to  shelter  just  at  the  moment  when  Dolly,  thinking  it 
high  time  that  she  took  another  hand  in  the  game,  dis- 
charged her  weapon,  which,  on  a  reminder  from  her 
little  girl,  she  had  loaded  in  the  meantime. 

It  took  effect.  Powranna  leaped  a  yard  in  the  air, 
clasped  his  hand  to  his  nether  portion,  and  bolted  to 
the  shelter  of  the  nearest  stump. 

Again  the  childish  laughter  rang  out  shrill  and  prcx 
longed. 

Dolly,  still  far  from  being  unduly  alarmed,  calmly 
proceeded  to  reload  her  weapon.  Mary's  jubilant  out- 
burst changed  to  one  of  dismay. 

"Oh!  look  mother,  there's  another  crow  coming — a 
great  big  one — and  he's  got  another  gun !" 

The  half-caste  looked,  and  because  she  thought  she 
was  acquainted,  at  least  by  sight,  with  every  member 
of  the  Quamby  tribe,  was  surprised  not  only  to  see  this 
big  stranger,  but  still  more  so  to  observe  that  with 
the  coolest  nonchalence  he  strolled  right  across  the 
line  of  fire  until  he  stood  still,  fully  exposed  to  view, 
alongside  the  stump  behind  which  his  chief  had  just 
before  refuged. 

And  now,  for  half-an-hour  or  so  continued  futile 
spasmodic  attacks  by  means  of  thrown  waddies,  stones 
and  spears.  Cubitt's  heavy  breathing  and  occasional 
groans,  shouts  and  threats  from  outside,  the  whimper- 
ing of  the  baby  girl,  a  short  word  of  encouragement 
and  a  smile  from  the  half-caste  to  her  eldest  born,  and 
sometimes  an  ineffectual  pot-shot  from  Dolly's  gun 
combined  to  make  the  scene  one  to  be  remembered, 
the  whilst  outside  the  sun  still  shone  brightly  upon 
yellow-burdened  wattle  and  mimosa  and  on  multi- 
tinted  heaths.  But  indoors  the  inmates  were  half 
choked  with  pov/der  smoke. 

Crowowa  all  this  time  was  speaking  with  some  show 
of  earnestness  with  the  injured  chief. 

Why  Dolly  so  long  withheld  the  finger  that  was  itch- 
ing to  pull  the  trigger  on  the  newcomer  she  could  never 
hope  to  explain.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  she  had 
the  gun  not  only  loaded  but  poised  for  several  minutes 
before,  at  a  guttural  command  from  Powranna,  the 
whole  body  of  them  arose  and  rushed  like  a  mob  of 
thoroughly  frightened  sheep  far  beyond  the  range  of 
fire,  where  they  gathered  together,  an  expectant  group, 
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waiting  for  Powranna,  who,  assisted  by  the  newcomer, 
rather  painfully  hobbled  his  way  along,  though  the  as- 
sistance rendered  by  Crowowa  was  of  rather  a  peculiar 
nature,  for  it  consisted  of  precipitating  Powranna  for- 
ward in  a  sort  of  exaggerated  Chinese  trot,  the  whilst 
he  most  deliberately  (really  what  "is  the  case  of  a 
white  man  would  certainly  have  been  considered 
heriocally)  mterposed  his  own  body  between  his  chief 
and  possible  results  of  any  further  discharge  of  a  fire- 
arm from  indoors. 

The  arrival  of  the  chief  signallised  the  beginning  of 
a  solemn  conclave.  From  the  fact  that  Crowowa  re- 
peatedly pointed  in  the  direction  of  the  Bluff,  Dolly 
judged  correctly  that  he  was  advocating  an  abandon- 
ment of  the  position. 

That  this  view  did  not  meet  with  any  support  was 
very  evident  by  the  scowls  and  gesticulations  with 
which  his  remarks  were  received. 

One  speaker  after  another  took  up  the  running,  but 
it  was  not  till  Lalligah,  the  big-built  deputy,  who  had 
just  returned  from  a  wide-circled  reconnoitreing  of  the 
whole  premises,  made  a  loud-voiced  suggestion,  that 
unanimity  of  resolve  became  at  all  apparent.  A  loud 
hub-bub  of  approving  shouts  greeted  his  proposal. 

Anxiously  did  Dolly  await  the  next  move. 

Powranna  gave  an  order.  Whilst  a  number  of  them 
dodged  like  bandicoots  from  cover  to  cover  until  they 
had  resumed  their  former  hidden  positions  in  front  of 
the  house  the  others,  led  by  Lalligah,  made  off  by  the 
way  they  had  arrived.  For  only  a  couple  of  hundred 
yards  could  Dolly's  eyes  follow  the  movements  of  this 
party,  for  the  track  ran  diagonally  and  the  opening  to 
the  bush  was  at  the  end  of  the  house. 

Telling  her  little  girl  to  watch  more  carefully  than 
ever  the  movements  of  the  men  behind  the  logs,  she 
herself  set  to  work  with  an  augur  and  soon  had  a  peep- 
hole made  at  the  far  end.  Peering  through  this,  she 
was  disappointed  to  see  no  signs  of  Lalligah's  gang. 
She  remained  some  time  with  her  eye  glued  to  this 
aperture ;  still  no  signs. 

A  sudden  thought  striking  her,  she  sought  another 
aperture,  this  time  at  the  back  of  the  hut ;  still  no 
signs. 

A  startled  cry  from  the  little  watcher  brought  her 
quickly  to  the  opposite  wall.  The  savages  there  were 
active. 
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"Thud!  thud!"  fell  waddies  and  stones  on  the  fort- 
ress; spears,  too,  were  thrown,  but  they  only  stuck 
in  the  walls  harmlessly.  But  one  of  the  shutters  was 
badly  splintered  from  the  blows  of  more  weighty  wea- 
pons; a  few  more  blows  at  that  and 

"Bang !"  went  Dolly's  gun,  and  with  the  report  came 
a  rush  from  behind  log  and  stump  of  a  dozen  warriors, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  demoniacal  yell  from  an  utterly 
unexpected  quarter. 

The  nearest  savage  was  not  ten  yards  away  when 
Dolly  let  fly  with  the  contents  of  the  old  blunderbuss. 
He  fell,  writhing  in  agony.  His  companions  turned 
and  fled.  But,  at  the  same  instant,  a  spfear  darted 
angleways  through  the  broken  fireplace  and  quivered 
as  its  point  stuck  in  the  wall.  A  huge  stone  came 
rolling  down,  then  another,  and  another;  they  were 
pulling  the  fireplace  to  pieces. 

Dolly  wrenched  the  spear  from  the  wall  and  stabbed 
with  it  viciously  at  a  black  leg  discernable  through  the 
opening.  The  recipient  carried  it  away  with  him. 
Another  spear  entered  the  room,  and  with  it  came  the 
sound  of  broken  crockery. 

"Bang!"  The  plucky  woman  got  the  surprise  of  her 
life.  The  sound  came  from  her  very  feet;  the  room 
was  filled  with  the  smoke  and  the  smell  of  gunpowder. 

Cubitt  having  recovered  his  senses  just  in  time  had, 
with  difficulty,  managed  to  reload  the  gun,  and  though 
suffering  agony  by  the  movement  had  dragged  him- 
self to  a  position  in  which  he  could  use  the  weapon  and 
had  fired  point-blank. 

His  shot  had  taken  effect,  too,  for  a  savage  could  be 
seen  hopping  away  and  moaning  both  pitifully  and  af- 
frightedly. 

Through  the  broken  chimney  Dolly  saw  the  rest  of 
them  hurriedly  disappear  once  more. 

The  blacks  wanted  victory,  but  they  didn't  want 
casualities  like  these;  they  were  sick  at  heart  at  the 
treatment  being  accorded  them. 

Dolly  turned  to  thank  the  wounded  man,  but  he  had 
fainted  again.  She  dashed  a  cup  of  water  over  his 
face,  then  turned  to  soothe  her  wounded  little  five- 
year-old,  who,  in  a  panic  of  fear,  was  now  crying  pite- 
ously. 

Little  Mary  stood  rigid,  unafraid,  on  guard  at  a  loop- 
hole. 

A  guttural  hub-bub  outside  and  a  remark  from  the 
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sentinel  drew  her  mother's  renewed  attention. 

Out  of  gunshot,  of  course,  most  of  the  aboriginals 
were  gathered  round  the  big  black  who  carried  the 
musket.  By  their  gesticulations  it  was  apparent  that 
they  were  reproaching  him  for  his  inactivity. 

Now,  amongst  the  group  of  attackers,  the  one  Dolly 
instinctively  feared  the  most  had  been  this  fellow.  But 
her  opinion  had  changed.  In  the  concerted  rush  he 
had  been  missing. 

"A  coward,"  reflected  Dolly,  and  though  her  fear 
of  him  had  almost  vanished,  yet  accompanying  the  sen- 
sation was  a  strange  undefined  feeling  of  disappoint- 
ment in  him. 

But  now  amidst  the  medley  of  voices  she  realised 
that  not  only  Powranna,  and  Lalligah  (his  lieutenant) , 
but  even  the  more  common  type  of  her  assailants  were 
anathematising  the  big  thunder-maker  for  his  lack 
of  support. 

With  feverish  haste  Dolly,  whilst  still  keeping  a  fur- 
tive eye  on  the  movements  outside,  started  to  reload 
both  weapons,  the  whilst  her  face  glowed  again  with 
the  excitement  of  the  moment. 

At  length,  as  though  tired  of  the  importunities  and 
reproaches,  the  man  with  the  gun,  with  an  unsurpass- 
able nonchalence,  slouched  to  within  easy  range  and 
fired.  Dolly  could  not  reply  as  she  had  not  yet  re- 
charged a  single  weapon.  This  done,  he  leisurely 
wheeled  round  and  strolled  back  to  his  companions, 
amidst  their  excited  plaudits.  Dolly  again  altered  her 
opinion  of  the  athletic  black  who  carried  the  gun. 

Now,  Powranna,  The  Snake,  could  speak  English  a 
little.  So  could  Talawa,  Peropa,  and  others  of  his  fol- 
lowers; just  ,a  little  these  latter — a  forcible  little 
though — for  it  was  limited  to  one  or  two  filthy  oaths, 
which  they  fired  forth  as  an  accompanying  volley  as 
often  as  they  launched  forth  spear  or  waddy  or  rQck. 

And  it  was  a  useless  accomplishment  to  Powranna 
if  he  could  not  turn  it  to  advantage ;  so  now,  humbled 
by  the  tickling  of  his  legs,  he  gave  a  gibberish  order 
which  evoked  absolute  silence  from  his  warriors.  Then 
he  shouted  magistorically. 

"Missa  Dolly!" 

From  a  coign  of  advantage  behind  the  window  shut- 
ter came  a  clear-snapped  interrogative: 

"What?" 

Had  there  been  a  tremulous  note  in  her  manner 
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of  reply,  her  fate  had  been  sealed.  The  blacks  were 
quick  to  note  the  signs  of  nervousness  and  prompt  to 
act  aggressively  as  a  sequence. 

But  Dolly's  almost  contemptuous  accostation  discon- 
certed them. 

The  big  chief  hesitated.  When  next  he  spake  it  was 
almost  deferentially: 

"Missa  Dolly.  Black  man  he  go  way.  You  put  big- 
a-whisker  white  man  out-a-door.  Black  man  killum. 
Black  man  no  hurt-a  you.     Black  man  go  'way." 

"Bang!"  In  their  interest  in  the  parley  several  of 
the  attackers  who  were  still  within  range  had  incau- 
tiously exposed  their  heads  and  parts  of  their  bodies, 
so  Dolly  had  taken  this  as  a  favorable  opportunity  for 
sending  this  very  effective  negative  amongst  them. 

Splinters  flew  from  the  stump  behind  which  Wamba 
had  instinctively  dived.  He  wasn't  hurt — except  in 
his  feelings — but  this  method  of  reply  to  their  con- 
ciliatory negotiations  had  hurt  all  their  feelings,  Pow- 
ranna's  most  of  all. 

Dolly  turned  to  answer  another  call  from  her  tiny 
patient,  when  the  little  sentinel  again  apprised  her  of 
an  outside  development: 

"Mum !  Lalligah  and  the  big  crow  with  the  gun  are 
now  back  there  talking  to  Powranna." 

Dolly,  flinging  back  her  dishevelled  tresses,  again 
took  up  a  watcher's  position.  Only  a  few  minutes 
longer  did  they  talk  together.  It  was  soon  evident 
that  this  time  Crowowa  and  his  chief  were  on  quite  cor- 
dial terms  of  agreement.  No  so,  however,  Lalligah, 
whose  scowls  betokened  a  conscious  loss  of  authority 
and  of  consequent  dignity.  He  was  apparently  mak- 
ing a  last  effort  to  reinstate  himself  in  his  chief's  es- 
timation. Dolly  thought  his  downfall  must  be  due  to 
the  failure  of  the  attack  on  the  fireplace,  which,  it  will 
be  remembered,  was  Lalligah's  own  well-concocted 
plan. 

Powranna  listened  with  a  show  of  impatience  to  his 
deputy's  final  argument,  then  contemptuously  turning 
his  back  on  him  he  nodded  acquiescence  to  something 
the  third  man  said.  Encouraged  by  Crowowa,  who  ac- 
companied him,  he  this  time  approached  nearly  to 
within  gunshot  of  the  hut.  There  he  stood  waving  his 
uninjured  arm  and  twisting  about  that  long  neck  of 
his,  the  peculiarity  of  which  as  much  as  his  cunning 
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nature,  had  procured  for  him  the  appelation  of  "The 
Snake." 

"Missa  Dolly!  Missa  Dolly!"  he  yelled  in  what  he  evi- 
dently intended  to  be  a  seductive  voice. 

This  time  she  flung  open  the  window  shutter  and  ex- 
posed her  flushed  face  to  full  view. 

"Well;  what  now?"  she  snapped. 

The  incisiveness  of  her  tones  appeared  to  stagger 
the  chief,  for  he  hesitated  and  a  palpable  tremor  was 
in  his  next  shout: 

"Open  dat  door,  Missie  Dolly;  no  fear,  no  'urt-im, 
you-one!" 

The  huddled  black  figures  in  the  background  were 
listening  and  watching  intently.  Black  faces  poked 
furtively  from  behind  the  shelter  of  logs  and  stumps. 

"What  you  want,  Powranna?"  There  was  a  mis- 
chievous gleam  in  the  half-caste's  eyes. 

"Gib  it  up — that  white  p'feller.  No  'urt-im  you-one. 
Go  'way  we-uns,"  he  insinuated. 

Dolly  poked  out  her  tongue  and  pulled  a  face  at  the 
speaker. 

"Oh!"  she  sneered.  "You  want-um?  Well,  you 
come  take  um?  You  brave  Powrannna!  You  great 
chief!" 

The  Snake's  voice  subsided  to  that  of  a  whining  ap- 
peal: 

"Gib-it-up!  gib-it-up!  Take  it  white  p'feller;  no 
'urt  you-un ;  no  'urt  you  picanninny." 

Powranna,  in  his  eagerness,  by  this  time  was  pat- 
tering with  the  foot  of  his  sound  leg  on  the  ground 
more  quickly  than  the  pecking  of  a  feeding  hen  and 
gesticulating  vehemently  with  his  one  sound  arm. 

"I  won't  gib  it  up,"  bantered  the  girl.  "You  want  it 
white  p'feller?  Well,  come  get  'im!  You  brave  chief! 
You  all  great  warriors.  Come  along!  come  along! 
come  along,  I  say!" 

She  concluded  with  a  beckoned  invitation  with  both 
her  arms  and  with  a  mock  smile  indicative  of  an  ex- 
tremely friendly  welcome. 

The  Snake  stopped  dancing.  Now  he  wriggled — no 
snake  likes  being  baited.  Crowowa  leaned  over  and 
said  something  to  him  in  a  quiet  voice. 

Powrowa  attempted  to  brace  himself  together,  and 
on  Dolly  giving  evidence  of  intention  of  withdrawing 
from  the  window,  he  betrayed  a  tremulous  anxiety  to 
arrest  her  movement, 
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"Missa  Dolly !" 

Again  came  the  incisive  "What !" 

It  cut  Powrowa  something  like  a  thrust  from  a  dag- 
ger. But  his  men  were  watching;  he  must  present  a 
bold  front.  So  clearing  his  throat  with  a  gulp  he 
stammered  half  apologetically,  accompanying  his  words 
with  a  grimace,  intended  for  a  winning  smile: 

"Missa — Missa  Dolly.  You  gib  it  flour;  gib  it  sugee ; 
gib  it  'bacca,  an'  a  tix  pen',  no  'urt-im  you,  no  'urt-im 
picanninny ;  brack  p'f eller  we-uns  go  'way." 

This  was  a  tempting  offer.  Had  it  been  earlier  stipu- 
lated it  would  have  been  accepted  without  any  hesita- 
tion. But  now  Dolly  considered  it  only  as  a  final  con- 
fession of  utter  defeat.  Powranna  only  wanted  to  save 
his  dignity  somewhat  in  the  eyes  of  his  tribe.  If  she 
didn't  accept  his  terms  he  would,  nevertheless,  be  still 
forced  to  leave. 

Thus  she  reasoned,  and  over-elated  by  her  own  so  far 
successful  defence,  she  sent  forth  a  scornful  laugh  by 
way  of  reply.  The  mischievous  sparkle  in  her  eyes 
threw  a  glowing  charm  over  her  heated  features  as  she 
replied: 

"We  just  eaten'  all  flour.  We  just  havin'  dinner — 
much  dinner,  good  dinner.  Smok'em  all  'bacca  one 
hour,  two  hour  ago." 

Powranna's  voice,  again  grew  to  a  whine :  "You  open 
door.  T'row  'em  'bacca  an'  one  little  money.  Brack 
p'feller  take  'em.     Go  'way." 

Dolly  laughed  shrilly  between  each  snappy  sentence 
as  she  gave  the  anxiously  awaited  final  verdict: 

"Powranna,  he  come  open  door;  slide  'long  on  belly 
like  snake ;  him  send  his  brave  warriors,  they  open  door, 
take  all  money  they  can  find,  take  all  'bacca  they  can 
find.  Come  on !  come  on !  come  on !  Why  DON'T  you 
come  when  I  ask  you?" 

With  intent  to  emphasise  her  imperious  invitation, 
she  brought  the  muzzle  of  her  gun  into  view. 

The  mighty  chief,  though  out  of  range,  ducked  be- 
hind a  near  stump. 

Not  so  Crowowa.  He  bowed  in  a  way  that  made 
Dolly  at  once  understand  that  at  some  period  he  must 
have  lived  in  closer  association  with  the  white  man. 

"Missa  Dolly,'  'he  began  in  a  quiet  and  cool,  if  very 
gruff,  voice,  "you  better  gib  it  'bacca  an' " 

But  the  impetuous  and  triumphant  Dolly  unceri- 
jnoniously  broke  in: 
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"I  won't  gib  it  'bacca.  There!-"  And  with  a  de- 
cisive ring  about  the  last  word  that  admitted  no  doubt 
of  a  rigid  determination  she  slammed  the  shutter  with 
an  unmistakably  challenging  action  and  abruptly  closed 
the  parley. 

Powranna,  having  '^^^covered  somewhat  from  his  per- 
gonal fears,  reappeaT;<i  and  resumed  his  clumsy  dance 
jf  chagrin.  His  i^ite  was  contorted  with  passion, 
cjuddenly  he  stood  ocill.  He  grit  his  teeth  in  his 
oaffled  rage  and  when  nis  next  words  came  they  were 
accompanied  by  the  hissing-  sound  of  the  serpent: 

"Brack  p'fellows  killum  you  now.  Powranna  killum 
you  picanninnies."  Then  he  gave  a  sharp  command  to 
the  blackfellow  with  the  gun. 

In  response  the  big  chap  with  the  same  affected  air 
or  indifference  as  before  strolled  forward  till  he  was 
within  forty  yards  of  the  cabin,  exposing  to  view  the 
whilst  the  whole  of  his  form,  leisurely  levelled  his  fire- 
arm, but  before  he  could  pull  the  trigger  a  report 
sounded  from  the  hut.  The  daring  aboriginal  lowered 
his  weapon,  and  with  his  left  hand  embracing  the  right 
arm,  slowly  returned  and  lay  down  behind  a  log. 


CHAPTER    XXIII. 


QUAMBY    BLUFF    CAMPAIGN. 

DOLLY'S  SECOND   SERIES   OF   DEEDS  AT 
DERRING-DO. 

Now,  during  the  onslaught  at  the  chimney  end, 
Wamba,  a  young  brave  who  had  taken  part  therein, 
losing  his  nerve  at  the  moment  of  the  precipitate  re- 
treat of  his  companions,  had  crouched  tremblingly  and 
well  concealed  in  the  angle  between  the  chimney  and 
the  wall.  He  was  afraid  of  the  deadly  firearms  and 
of  the  sharp  eyes  of  the  inmates.  For  a  long  time  he 
remained  inactive,  but  at  length,  his  curiosity  aroused 
by  the  first  parley  between  Dolly  and  his  chief  and 
rightly  judging  that  the  attention  of  those  indoors 
would  by  this  be  altogether  absorbed,  he  ventured  to 
take  a  squint  at  the  condition  of  things  within. 

His  eyes  focussed  on  the  prostrate  Cubitt  lying  fair 
before  the  fireplace  and  within  easy  reach  of  his  spear. 
Cautiously  stretched  out  Wamba  his  hands  for  his  wea- 
pon. Several  times  poised  he  it  ready  for  a  thrust. 
Each  time  his  courage  failed  him.  So  when  the  parley 
abruptly  ended  just  as  Cubitt  was  showing  signs  of 
recovering  consciousness,  Wamba,  his  premeditated 
great  deed  still  unaccomplished,  again  withdrew  to  his 
covert. 

But  then  came  the  second  chance.  Wamba  repeated 
his  manoeuvres.  Cubitt  this  time  had  raised  himself 
to  his  knees  and,  peering  through  a  loophole  intent  on 
watching  the  group  of  the  three  leaders,  offered  as  easy 
a  mark  as  before,  for  he  was  still  in  close  proximity 
to  this  weak  point  of  the  defence. 

Bracing  himself  together,  the  savage,  at  the  very 
moment  when  Dolly  again  slammed  the  window  shut- 
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ter,  thrust  viciously,  imbedding  the  head  of  the  shaft 
in  his  victim's  thigh.  His  groan  attracted  both  mother 
and  daughter's  attention. 

"There  he  goes,  Mum;  there  he  goes!"  The  keen 
eyes  of  little  Mary  had  glimpsed  a  fleeting  figure. 

Dolly  rushed  with  her  gun  to  an  aperture  in  the  de- 
lapidated  fireplace,  but  she  was  too  late,  for  a  loud 
hulla-baloo  announced  the  fact  that  the  fleeing  Wamba 
had  jumped  a  log  and  was  safely  hidden  in  the  midst 
of  some  rejoicing  companions. 

The  nerve  thrill  caused  by  this  fresh  wound  dazed 
the  shepherd.     He  looked  vacantly  round. 

"Water,  water,"  he  gasped. 

He  drank  a  mouthful,  then,  as  Dolly  removed  the 
spear,  he  sank  back  once  more  unconscious  and  with 
face  more  bloodless  than  ever. 

Dolly  dragged  him  to  a  more  sheltered  spot.  Little 
Sally,  the  wounded  two-j^ear-old  dot,  was  whimpering 
sadly.  After  by  a  glance  reassuring  herself  that  the 
niggers  were  still  inactive,  but  for  their  tongues,  which 
now  again  were  engaged  in  earnest  consultation,  Dolly's 
motherlove  seized  a  few  moments  to  comfort  the  little 
sufferer,  the  whilst  the  brave  mite  Mary  stood  reso- 
lutely at  her  post  with  her  tiny  fingers  on  the  trigger 
of  the  gun  ready  to  act  at  the  first  evidence  of  neces- 
sity. 

Another  spear  found  an  entrance  through  a  gap  in 
the  chimney,  but  striking  the  stones  as  it  passed 
through  its  direction  was  diverted  so  that  it  was  only 
the  wall  which  received  its  spent  force. 

Dolly  stuffed  'possum  rugs  and  skins  into  the  worst 
of  the  chimney's  fissures  and  wondered  that  she  hadn't 
thought  of  this  before. 

It  was  now  three  o'clock. 

"Probably  another  three  hours  before  my  man  re- 
turns," thought  Dolly  as  she  put  her  face  close  to  a 
ventilation  hole  to  get  rid  of  some  of  the  powder  fumes 
that  were  stifling  the  atmosphere  and  causing  things 
indoors  to  be  seen  as  through  a  very  dense  fog. 

She  looked  at  herself  in  the  mirror  and  was  sur- 
prised to  see  how  flushed  with  excitement  she  was. 
Flatterers  all  her  life  had  been  telling  her  what  a 
beauty  she  was.  She  liked  it.  Now  her  eyes  fairly 
danced  with  the  delight  of  it.  She  recognised  in  her- 
self a  new  form  of  beauty,  and  truth  to  say,  all  aflame 
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as  she  was  with  the  thrill  of  her  present  experience, 
she  was  indeed  a  model  fit  to  pose  as  a  goddess. 

Her  bronze-coloured  hair,  waving  in  such  disorder  as 
it  was  over  head  and  shoulders,  only  added  to  her  phy- 
sical charm. 

Then,  the  girl  propensity  vanishing,  the  love  of 
motherhood  filled  her  to  overflowing,  and  with  swim- 
ming eyes  she  was  once  more  caressing  and  soothing 
the  silver-haired  little  invalid,  when  the  little  heroine 
by  the  door  called  out  in  an  ecstasy  of  delight: 

"The  b'acks  is  goin'  away.  Mammy — they'se  goin' 
away!" 

Springing  to  a  loophole,  she  saw  that  which  glad- 
dened her  heart — in  one  body  the  band  appeared  to  be 
moving  over  the  plain.  She  watched  them  as  they  dis- 
appeared into  a  belt  of  scrub,  then,  clasping  her  hands 
and  raising  her  moist  eyes  to  Heaven,  she  breathed 
from  a  pent-up  heart  her  gratitude  for  their  deliver- 
ance. 

Then  arising,  she  hugged  her  children  and  rained 
down  on  them  showers  of  kisses,  from  which  big  drops 
of  tears  fell  upon  the  spots  her  lips  had  blessed. 

She  went  outside  to  bring  in  firewood  for  she  wanted 
a  drink  of  tea — oh,  so  badly ! — and  the  wounded  man, 
too!  It  might  possibly  revive  him!  And  it  did,  too, 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  man,  with  her  assistance, 
managed  to  stagger  to  the  bed,  where  he  lay  quiescent, 
quite  conscious  now  of  the  whole  state  of  affairs. 

Then  her  pent-up  emotions  gave  way.  Great  sobs 
of  thankfulness  shook  her  frame. 

"What!  ain't  you  glad  they've  gone.  Mother" — the 
wondering  tones  in  Mary's  voice  reached  her  under- 
standing. 

She  turned  and  embraced  her  plucky  little  daughter. 

"Of  course,  I  am  darling;  of  course  I  am.  That's 
why  I'm  crying;  I'm  so  glad." 

After  a  bit  she  recovered  her  composure  and  went 
out  to  the  one  savage  left.  Alas,  savage  no  longer, 
for  he  was  stone  dead!  Dolly  took  out  a  rug  and 
covered  the  now  shapeless  form.  When  her  good  man 
returned  he  would  know  then  what  was  best  to  be  done 
with  it. 

Then,  humming  contentedly  to  herself  and  answer- 
ing her  little  Mary's  prattle  with  gentle  monosyllables, 
she  set  about  a  general  tidying  up  of  the  premises..  But 
first  she  built  a  fire  and  swung  the  kettle  and  sat  Mary 
down  to  a  luncheon  of  cold  meat  and  bread. 
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She  could  not  arouse  Cubitt  now  from  the  state  of 
dull  apathy  which  had  overpowered  him,  and  she  did 
not  care  to  disturb  her  younger  child,  who,  with  her 
face  streaked  with  many  tear  marks,  had  dropped  into 
a  fitful  slumber. 

She  had  filled  a  couple  of  buckets  and  a  tub  with 
water  from  the  well  outside,  had  rehung  the  loaded 
guns  on  the  wall,  had  by  an  almost  superhuman  force 
succeeded  in  dragging  the  injured  Cubitt  on  to  the  se- 
cond bed,  when  again  came  a  warning  cry  from  her 
ubiquitous  little  sentinel. 

Marj^  having  finished  her  meal,  had  gone  outside, 
and  with  childish  eagerness  had  for  some  time  been 
busily  engaged  collecting  into  a  heap  the  discarded  wad- 
dies  and  spears  that  lay  about. 

Following  her  inter jectory  outburst,  she  sprang  to 
the  door,  her  eyes  wide  open  and  her  little  bosom  pant- 
ing v/ith  excitement  and  alarm: 

"Mum!  Mum!  They're  comin'  back!" 

The  mother  rushed  out.  What  she  saw  seared  her 
very  soul.  No  longer  was  she  the  dauntless  woman  as 
of  yore.  But  only  as  a  spasm  did  this  sinking  of  heart 
assail  her.  Though  heated  by  the  fires  of  apprehen- 
sion this  very  waning  of  her  hopes  only  made  her  de- 
termination the  stronger.  She  would  resist  to  the 
last,  and  perhaps  even  yet  be  conqueror! 

What  she  had  seen  before  closing  and  barring  door 
and  shutters  and  again  taking  down  the  firearms  and 
stationing  herself  and  Mary  once  more  before  the  loop- 
holes was  calculated  in  truth  to  appal  stronger  folks 
than  she. 

The  blacks  were  hurrying  back  and  each  one  bore  a 
firebrand  and  had  under  the  other  ann  or  on  his  back 
massed  bundles  of  fibrous  inflammable  stringy  bark. 
Their  object  was  only  too  clear!  They  advanced  with 
a  strident  clamour  quite  contra-distinct  to  the  stealthi- 
ness  of  their  former  approach.  It  proved  at  once  that 
this  time  they  were  confident  of  victory.  Even  in  the 
sunshine  a  baleful  gleam  came  from  their  eyes. 

Dolly  wondered  how  that  sun  could  shine  so  serenely 
at  such  a  moment  as  this. 

Yes,  their  blood-greed  was  running  riot,  as  undis- 
turbed they  neared  the  barricaded,  doomed  house ! 

"Undisturbed?"  Nay,  not  altogether. 

"Bang!"  went  Dolly's  gun.  In  her  nervous  tension 
sh$  had  wasted  a  shot  whilst  they  were  yet  far  be- 
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yond  range.  But  it  served  to  intimidate,  for  the 
huddled  figures  separated  and  dashed  helter-skelter  for 
the  shelter  of  those  logs  and  stumps. 

All  but  one.  That  one  was  the  stoical  Crowowa,  who 
deliberately  aiming  at  the  hut,  fired  in  reply  and  then 
monchalantly  as  ever  strolled  to  shelter  as  before. 

In  the  midst  of  her  agitation  Dolly  realised  the  un- 
wisdom of  her  precipitancy  in  wasting  that  shot  of 
hers,  and  in  a  vague  way  she  thought  that  Crowowa 
was  a  bit  of  a  sport  for  so  deliberately  wasting  his  in 
return. 

But  the  blacks  applauded  Crowowa's  attempt.  They 
had  built  great  hopes  on  this  acquisition  of  a  gun  to 
their  ranks  and  so  far  he  had  fired  but  very  rarely. 

Whilst  Dolly  rapidly  rammed  in  another  charge  a 
firebrand  whizzed  through  the  air.  It  fell  short.  This 
seemed  to  be  the  signal  for  a  general  attack. 

Powranna,  stationed  far  back  in  the  open,  encouraged 
his  men  with  loud  cries.  Dolly  thanked  Heaven  that 
only  a  day  or  two  before  her  man,  having  newly  barked 
the  roof,  had  finished  the  job  by  a  liberal  coating  of 
wet  clay.  Yet  there  were  weak  spots  in  this  top  ar- 
mour. At  any  moment  a  brand  might  find  one  of 
these  unprotected  joints. 

But  she  was  more  afraid  of  the  walls.  They  were 
splintered  in  places  and  the  summer's  heat  had  dried 
them  so  that  in  such  sections  they  were  like  match- 
wood. 

Strictly  enjoining  Mary  not  to  slacken  in  her  vigil 
and  to  call  her  if  the  blacks  showed  signs  of  attempt- 
ing to  rush  the  building,  Dolly,  savagely  determined, 
seized  a  billet  of  wood,  leaped  upon  the  table,  and  com- 
menced a  constant  ramming  of  the  roof  from  beneath. 

Some  of  the  brands  when  they  fell  immediately 
rolled  down  and  off  the  sloped  roof,  but  some  were  sure 
to  remain,  and  it  was  with  the  object  of  dislodging  such 
that  Dolly  used  her  endeavours.  But  it  was  tiring 
work,  and  dusty;  so  dusty  that  her  voice  choked  and 
quavered  with  it  whenever  she  attempted  to  speak  a 
word  of  encouragement  to  her  little  assistant.  And 
she  soon  too  noticed  that  it  was  having  an  effect  she 
did  not  bargain  for — the  mud-plastering  was  being 
loosened.  She  was  first  apprised  of  this  by  her  billet 
cutting  through  the  bark  thatch  and  half  losing  itself 
as  it  broke  through  the  mud  covering.  She  must  run 
risks. 
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With  the  thought,  without  hesitation,  she  smashed 
with  an  axe  an  aperture  big  enough  to  allow  her  to  put 
her  head  and  shoulders  through.  She  did  the  same, 
like  the  first  low  down,  on  the  second  slope.  A  stool 
placed  on  the  table  gave  her  the  necessary  additional 
height.  A  bucket  of  water  and  a  small  can  for  a  spray 
she  also  placed  thereon. 

The  apparition  of  the  head  and  dark  tresses  so  sur- 
prised the  savages  that  they  momentarily  involun- 
tarily desisted  from  the  attack. 

It  was  her  opportunity.  The  headless  spear  that 
once  was  Wamba's  and  with  which  he  had  inflicted 
further  injury  upon  the  white  man  was  now  turned 
against  the  objective  of  the  attackers.  With  it  she 
swept  to  the  ground  half-a-dozen  live  faggots. 

A  weak  spot  that  was  looking  down  on  the  room  with 
fiery  eyes  she  dowsed  with  the  can  of  water.  Then 
she  quickly  turned  her  attention  to  the  other  aperture 
and  swept  more  firebrands  away. 

With  set  teeth  the  plucky  woman  sprang  to  the 
ground  and  gave  a  drink  of  water  to  the  younger  child, 
who  had  been  awakened  by  a  burning  shred  of  bark 
alighting  on  her  face.  She  soothed  the  crying  little 
one,  bade  her  cover  her  face  with  a  blanket,  and, 
startled  by  an  unmistakably  fierce  "creakle-creakle," 
looked  wildly  round  and,  seeing  nothing  to  cause  it, 
leaped  once  more  to  the  table  and  took  an  outside  sur- 
vey. 

What  she  saw  was  somewhat  reassuring.  The  pile 
of  weapons  stacked  outside  by  little  Mary  had  caught 
alight  and  was  now  in  full  blaze.  A  spear  whizzed 
by  her  unprotected  head.  Crowowa's  gun  thundered 
another  report.  Her  face  paled  through  the  griminess 
of  her  perspiring  features  as  she  drew  bacck.  But 
only  for  a  moment  or  so,  for  "thump!"  "thump!"  went 
firebrands  on  the  roof. 

Every  now  and  then  her  head  bobbed  out  on  one 
side  or  the  other,  and  whenever  she  saw  a  lodged 
brand,  off  she  brushed  it  to  the  ground.  But  some 
sparks  had  sneaked  through  the  crevices  somehow  and 
there  the  thatch  was  now  alight.  Her  heart  was  filled 
with  gratitude  at  the  presence  of  the  two  buckets  of 
water  as  she  soused  the  danger  from  beneath. 

No  rest;  no  rest.  Her  arms  ached.  The  already 
shattered  window  shutters  burst  suddenly  into  flame. 
The  savages  noticed  it  as  soon  as  did  Mary.       They 
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uttered  shouts  of  fiendish  joy.  Only  the  restraining 
caution  of  Lalligah  prevented  their  rushing  the  build- 
ing there  and  then. 

Mary,  shrieking  at  her  mother,  threw  a  billyfull  of 
water  at  the  blaze.  Dolly,  drawing  her  head  inside, 
took  in  the  situation  at  a  glance.  The  pine  shutters 
could  not  be  saved,  but  the  hardwood  house  might  yet 
be.  Heedless  of  the  scars  to  her  hands  and  the  frizz- 
ling of  her  long  nut-brown  tresses,  she  wrenched  the 
burning  frames  from  their  hinges  and  threw  them 
into  the  fireplace.  Then  she  doused  water  over  the 
sills  and  leaned  out  and  surveyed  the  walls.  They 
were  burning  in  three  places  and  between  one  of  the 
chinks  the  tiny  red  flames  wer  licking  a  way  inside. 

Firebrands,  spears,  waddies  and  stones  were  hurtled 
at  the  brave  girl  as,  taking  the  can  which  Mary  re- 
peatedly passed  to  her,  she  extinguished  each  blaze  in 
turn.  As  she  at  last  withdrew  a  spear  whizzed  past 
her  head  and  quivered  in  the  wall  just  above  the  bed 
where  the  pain-wracked  shepherd  lay. 

Panting — panting — nearly^  fainting  both  from  ex- 
haustion and  from  the  tenseness  of  her  nervous  or- 
deal, Dolly  subsided  into  a  chair. 

"Drink !  drink ;   Give  me  a  drink,"  she  murmured. 

Mary  obeyed  on  the  instant.  Dolly  drank  it  down. 
Her  hair  on  one  side  of  the  head  had  been  singed  al- 
most to  the  roots.  The  flesh  peeled  from  her  arms; 
she  was  half  blinded  by  smoke,  perspiration  and  dust. 
Yet,  as  she  arose  once  more,  her  face  was  positively 
more  beautiful  than  ever,  for  it  was  suffused  with  a 
spiritual  light  that  emanated  from  her  resolve  for  self- 
sacrifice  if  needs  be.  That  resolve  dominated  her 
physical  weakness.  Through  the  grime  of  the  battle 
her  cheeks  fairly  glowed.  The  fall  of  the  firebrands 
on  the  roof  had  lessened;  there  had  only  been  an  oc- 
casional thud  lately. 

"What's  the  reason?"  she  casually  asked  her  bright 
little  sentinel. 

"Mum!  they're  burnin'  their  spears,"  came  the  in- 
terested reply.     "I  wonder  what's  that  for.  Mum?" 

Too  well  Dolly  knew.  She  had  been  expecting  this 
long  since,  and  only  wondered  how  such  cunning  sa- 
vages could  have  overlooked  it  so  long.  There  was 
no  hope  now.  Just  for  an  instant  she  thought  of  ne- 
gotiating her  life  and  her  children's  for  that  of  the 
stranger's,  for  she  well  knew  that  this  Cubitt  was  the 
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sole  cause  of  the  pertinacious  attack. 

But  with  the  thought  came  a  vivid  spasm  of  self- 
loathing  for  having  dared  to  harbor  a  notion  so  ignoble. 
Then  she  looked  at  her  children ;  her  mother-love  was 
of  the  strongest.  Passionately  she  kissed  them.  What 
a  sacrifice !  What  a  trial !  But  no  I  She  would  never 
give  in !  If  she  persisted  in  the  defence  and  they  sur- 
vived they  would  be  proud  of  her  hereafter ;  but  if  they 
tco  perished — ah ;  she  didn't  dare  dwell  on  the  thought, 
and  to  stifle  her  emotions  she  tried  to  give  sole  interest 
to  the  preparations  Droceeding  under  her  very  eyes. 
They  could  see  the  weapons,  but  not  the  savages  them- 
selves. 

But  presently  the  tall  form  of  Lalligah  arose  and  his 
strong  arm  sent  with  a  high  casting  delivery  a  spear 
with  a  flaming  torch  of  stringy  bark  attached  near  its 
head.  It  alighted  and  stuck,  nearly  upright,  fair  on 
the  roof.  Other  figures  wtih  poised  flaming  spears 
leaped  similarly  into  position. 

"Bang!"  went  Dolly's  gun.  "Bang!"  in  reply  went 
Crowowa's. 

The  latter's  shot  had  a  peculiar  accidental  effect,  for 
it  splintered  two  of  the  poised  spears  that  the  holders 
had  foolishly  held  just  ahead  of  where  he  wished  to 
fire. 

They  threw  them  down  in  disgust.  But  the  others 
who  had  bobbed  down  at  the  report  of  the  guns  now 
arose  and  filled  the  air  with  their  flying  darts. 

Desperately  Dolly  fought  with  the  flaming  terrors. 

"Water,  water!"  she  continually  screamed  to  the 
waiting  Mary,  and  soused  and  soused  till  she  felt  her 
strength  evaporating.  As  fast  as  she  extinguished 
one  another  would  alight,  and  at  last  a  despairing  cry 
from  the  little  girl: 

"Mother,  there's  ain't  any  more  water!" 

Frantically  Dolly  pulled  herself  out  on  to  the  roof 
and  sought  to  drag  out  by  main  force  any  other  burn- 
ing spear  that  might  stick  there.  It  meant  death ; 
well,  it  had  to  come.  Better  from  a  spear  now  than 
from  certain  torture  later  on. 

Then  she  dimly  realised  that  a  flame  was  steadily 
creeping  up  the  walls.  "Oh,  God!  Death  by  fire 
for  her  dear  little  children ;  death  by  FIRE !  Oh, 
God!     What  a  fearful  death!" 

She  felt  her  senses  failing  her  altogether;  her  face 
suffered  fear-stricken  contortions. 
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"What  are  the  savages  doing ;  no  spears  have  been 
thrown  lately."  With  this  casual  new  train  of 
thought  she  lifted  her  eyes  and  beheld  the  whole  of 
them  already  far  out  on  the  plains  beyond  the  house 
jumping  logs  and  inequalities  of  the  ground,  run- 
ning for  bare  life;  that  is,  all  but  three  of  them,  for 
a  long  way  in  the  rear  was  the  form  of  a  big  man,  who 
Dolly  dimly  apprehended  must  be  that  of  the  brave 
man  with  the  gun,  and  this  form,  though  its  own  right 
arm  was  in  a  hastily  improvised  stringy  bark  sling, 
bore  a  burden  on  its  back  which  Dolly  more  clearly 
understood  to  be  really  Powranna,  the  wounded  chief, 
and  though  so  far  in  the  rear,  this  burdened  man  was 
making  good  haste,  too.  A  chain  ahead  a  third  figure 
was  limping  along  unaided. 

"Yoicks!  xally  ho!  Tally  ho!  Tally  ho!"  An  un- 
mistakable Jtiritish  shout,  echoed  by  the  ring  of  scores 
of  similar  ones  and  further  repeated  by  the  fastnesses 
of  the  bush,  caused  Dolly's  head  to  swing  round  in  the 
opposite  direction.  Just  emerged  from  the  track  in 
the  bush  and  now  beginning  to  spread-eagle  over  the 
plains  was  a  party  of  horsemen,  urging  their  steeds 
to  the  gallop. 

Dolly  rubbed  her  dazed  eyes.  On  rushed  the  first 
comers — men  in  red  coats  and  blue  coats  and  some  in 
civilian  attire,  and  two  flushed  women  with  hair  flying 
loose  in  the  breeze — two  tall  girls  in  riding  costume. 

From  the  track  in  the  bush  poured  forth  more  and 
more  of  them,  but  men  only.  In  the  lead  of  the  hurri- 
cane is  a  young  officer,  his  golden  tassels  and  stripes 
dazzling  in  the  light  of  the  setting  sun,  and  close  be- 
hind a  young  civilian  in  company  with  a  corpulent, 
red-coated  soldier  and  the  two  flushed  girls  before 
spoken  of.  The  five  of  them  ride  lightly  as  though 
they  form  part  of  their  steeds.  They  thrash  their  way 
through  tussocks  and  broom  grass  and  low  scrub  and 
whirl  by  ..steering  gum  trees  and  straggy  she-oaks. 
They 

Dolly  Dalyrymple,  the  half-caste  heroine,  saw  no 
more.  Overcome  by  emotion  at  the  theatrically  sud- 
den change  in  the  state  of  the  position,  her  voice  rang 
out  in  one  long  exultant  hysterical  shout  of  delirous 
thanksgiving,  "Saved !"  as,  with  dimmed  eyes  and 
a  sensation  as  of  the  whole  world  whirling  round  her 
at  a  rapid  rate,  she  swooned,  rolled  down  the  incline  of 
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the  house,  and  fell  on  the  still  glowing  embers  of  the 
heap  of  weapons. 

It  was  Mary  who  saved  her.  She,  too,  had  heard  the 
"view  hulloa!"  of  the  rescuers  and  was  craning  her 
neck  out  of  the  window  to  try  and  trace  the  cause  when 
her  mother  fell.  In  a  trice  she  clambered  out,  and 
her  tiny  strength  she  exercised  successfully  in  one  big 
effort  to  drag  her  mother's  inanimate  form  to  safety. 

But,  alas,  the  flames  on  the  roof  by  now  had  taken  a 
stronger  hold,  and  the  wall  was  afire  in  three  places 
as  well.  The  whole  responsibility  rested  now  on  her. 
One  minute  sufficed  for  her  to  re-enter  the  house,  un- 
bolt the  door  and  carry  her  little  sobbing  sister  to 
safety. 

Lieutenant  Grundy,  Sergeant  Cripps,  with  eyes  dis- 
tended and  red  cheeks  puffed  out,  and  Michael  Brem- 
nan  flashed  by.  More  and  more  followed,  Batman 
amongst  the  earliest.  They  flashed  by  with  but  a 
glance  at  the  marks  of  the  siege ;  they  were  blood-eager 
Little  Mary  waved  her  hands  to  the  burning  house  and 
to  her  mother  and  shrieked  for  assistance.  The  horse- 
men were  too  intent  on  their  prey  to  notice  her.  What 
inclination  refused  to  do  accident  accomplished.  Just 
by  the  house  a  horse  put  its  foot  into  a  crab-hole  and 
turned  a  complete  somersault.  Its  rider  shot  far  over 
its  head  and  came  down  in  a  sitting  position.  It  was 
a  long  lanky  soldier,  and  a  gold-laced  officer  at  that,  but 
the  desperate  Mary  seized  on  him  without  any  hesita- 
tion. The  horse  had  arisen  and,  though  lame,  already 
was  flying  riderless  in  the  wake  of  the  others. 

"Haw,  haw,  haw!"  began  to  laugh  Stonehouse  at  his 
downiaii,  when  his  good  soul  was  arrested  by  the  eager- 
ness of  the  child's  entreaties.  His  coat  was  off  in  an 
instant.  Moreover,  he  besought  the  attention  of  a 
couple  of  stragglers  and,  without  losing  a  moment  of 
time,  the  three  of  them  entered  upon  their  work  of 
rescue.  Cubitt  was  carried  out  and  then  bucket  after 
bucket  of  water  was  drawn  from  the  well  and  after- 
wards poured  on  the  building,  which,  however,,  pre- 
sented a  somewhat  ruinous  aspect  after  the  fire  had 
been  conquered,  and  such  it  looked  twenty  minutes 
,ater  when  almost  the  last  stragglers  of  the  Westbury 
expedition  drew  rein  at  the  building.  They  were,  Dr. 
Arbuckle  on  i.. ,  steed;  the  magistrate  on  his;  and  the 
fat  butcher,  with  the  blue  apron  round  his  waist,  on 
his  plough  horse. 
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The  good  doctor  scented  the  need  for  his  assistance 
and  soon  brought  Dolly  round,  but  she  continued  in  an 
hysterical  condition  for  many  hours  later.  Whilst  he 
was  thereafter  critically  and  carefully  examining  the 
wounds  of  Cubitt,  lo  and  behold,  up  trotted,  with  a 
heavy  "klop-klock,  klip-klock"  the  old  brood-mare,  on 
which  the  ancient  long-whiskered  gardener,  with  set 
and  solemn  face  of  determination,  came  in  at  the  heel 
of  the  hunt,  twenty  minutes  after  everyone  else. 

It  was  by  now  night,  but  a  brightish  bit  of  moon  was 
near  the  western  horizon. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


QUAMBY    BLUFF    CAMPAIGN. 

THE   WHITES   OUTWITTED— CRIPPS'S  LUCK 
IS    OUT. 

The  belt  of  scrub  into  which  the  blacks  had  plunged 
was  only  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  through  just  there, 
but  it  gradually  widened  and  extended  in  a  long  semi- 
circle southwards  till  it  joined  itself  to  the  far- 
stretched  rugged  spurs  of  the  Western  Tiers.  At  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  belt  was  a  newly  burnt  area, 
which,  though  offering  impedimenta  in  the  shape  of 
fallen  logs,  was  by  no  means  impracticable  to  horse- 
men. Beyond  this  and  beyond  the  line  of  scrub  itself 
was  undulating  country  sparsely  timbered  and  stretch- 
ing for  miles  across  to  what  is  now  the  Bentley  Es- 
tate, at  Chudleigh,  and  leading  further  on  to  the  flats 
at  Wesley  Dale,  where  the  soldiers  had  camped  when 
led  by  Musquito  to  that  farcical  pursuit  of  Brady,  pre- 
viously described  in  this  book.  En  route,  accepting 
Brennan's  shrewd  anticipation  of  the  very  course  which 
the  blacks  had  taken,  the  leaders,  without  slackening 
rein,  had  come  to  very  complete  conclusions  as  to  the 
best  means  to  adopt  to  checkmate  the  projected  mode 
of  escape. 

Thus,  whilst  a  dozen  bushmen,  led  by  Batman, 
spurred  at  an  angle  and,  leaving  their  horses  in  charge 
of  a  couple  of  men,  entered  the  bush  a  lot  nearer  the 
ranges  than  where  the  blacks  had  disappeared,  a  party 
of  troops  and  civilians,  in  charge  of  the  Launceston 
police  sergeant,  stopped  on  the  cottage  side  of  the 
scrub  and  dispersed  themselves  at  intervals  in  a  long 
waiting  line. 

Lieutenant  Grundy,  with  Cripps  and  Brennan  in  close 
attendance,  and  with  the  two  girls  at  the  heels  of  the 
latter  pair,  cut  the  bush  at  the  cattle  track,  near  which 
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the  blacks  had  disappeared.  A  number  of  soldiers 
followed  them,  and  as  they  moved  most  of  them  peered 
to  right  and  to  left  on  the  chance  of  peeing  a  concealed 
naked  figure. 

A  fourth  party — a  mixture  of  military,  police,  and 
civilians — which  should  have  been  led  by  Captain 
Stonehouse,  but  wasn't,  dashed  over  the  burnt  ground 
previously  spoken  of;  a  dozen  men  of  them,  however, 
according  to  mstructions,  stopping  and  playing  another 
waiting  game  at  regular  intervals  of  distance  and  fac- 
ing the  scrub  from  this  quarter. 

The  general  anticipation  was  that  the  blacks,  bur- 
rowing their  way  through  the  jungle,  would  make  for 
the  mountains. 

Grundy  was  adopting  a  course  that  was  calculated 
to  serve  a  double  purpose.  If  when  he  and  his  party 
emerged  there  was  no  sign  of  scurrying  black  figures 
ahead,  they  would  take  up  a  relative  position  on  this 
far  side  of  the  scrub  to  that  which  the  Launceston  po- 
lice sergeant  and  his  command  had  on  the  near  side. 
But  if  by  any  unexpected  chance  the  blacks  had  left 
their  covering  and  were  making  for  another  refuge 
over  the  undulating  light  timber,  "yo-oicks!"  well,  then 
this  band  of  military  would  know  what  to  do,  only  too 
well. 

And,  likewise,  Stonehouse's  party  had  the  same 
double  end  in  view.  Spread  out,  they  would  connect 
with  the  Grundy  party,  thus  making  a  longer  line  of 
watchers,  or  in  pursuit,  would  prove  a  valuable  adjunct, 
whichever  might  be  necessary. 

Much  depended  on  the  operations  of  Batman  and  his 
bushmen.  The  light  breeze  that  was  now  blowing 
from  the  south  removed  the  one  feeling  of  doubt.  Com- 
pass in  hand,  Batman,  with  his  right-hand  man,  McKay, 
near  by,  led  the  way  almost  in  a  straight  line,  despite 
the  heavy  nature  of  the  shrubbery.  The  foremost  men 
moved  at  intervals,  so  that  a  chain  or  two  separated 
each  pair.  Their  object  was  to  form  a  line  of  humans 
right  across  the  scrub  belt,  so  that  they  would  be  ready 
did  the  natives  endeavour  to  break  through  there  when 
the  fires,  to  be  lit  by  the  rearmost  men,  started.  And 
the  two  stalwart  long-whiskered  bushmen  in  the  rear 
presently  set  to  work,  dropping  a  lighted  piece  of  bark 
here,  and  there,  and  again.  On,  on,  running  risks,  for 
at  any  moment  they  themselves  might  be  trapped  in 
a  net  of  horizontal — at  any  moment  a  fickle  blast  of 
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air  might  send  the  quickly  gathering  big  flames  roar- 
ing in  their  direction — on,  on,  dropping  fire. 

The  blacks  might  remain  hidden  till  nightfall,  but, 
with  the  wind  blowing  from  the  present  quarter  and 
momentarily  freshening,  eventually  they  would  have 
to  break  from  their  covert.  The  stern  watchers  knew 
this  and  had  resolved  to  wait  patiently.  The  niggers 
couldn't  escape;  the  bushfire  would  make  the  night 
clear  as  broad  noonday. 

But  the  band  of  warriors  upset  all  calculations. 
Hardly  had  the  first  dead  twigs  begun  to  crackle  than 
though  nearly  a  mile  away,  their  delicate  nostrils  in- 
haled the  aromatic  odour  of  the  smoke.  Instinctively 
they  guessed  the  cause,  and  at  the  very  moment  when 
Grundy's  men  were  scampering  their  horses  to  their 
respective  positions  and  when  the  Stonehouse  party 
was  emerging  from  the  burnt  patch,  they  broke  cover. 

Brennan  had  guessed  correctly.  In  the  jungle  they 
had  been  making  towards  the  mountains.  But,  ex- 
perienced man  though  he  was  in  his  knowledge  in  the 
activities  of  the  aboriginals,  even  he  was  taken  un- 
awares by  the  progress  they'd  made  in  such  short  time. 
P'or  it  was  quite  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  limit  man 
of  Grundy's  band  that  they  leaped  suddenly  out  into 
the  open,  and  with  a  fleetness  and  surenoss  of  foot 
equal  to  that  of  a  kangaroo,  bounded  forward  in  the 
fast-gathering  dusk. 

Grundy  uttered  an  anathema,  Cripps  swore,  so  did 
Brennan,  so  did  nearly  every  man  of  them.  Grundy 
turned  to  the  girls: 

'T  forgot  myself.  I'm  sorry.  But  this  is  no  place 
for  you.  Go  back  to  the  house ;  there's  work  for  you 
there.  Didn't  you  notice  the  woman  there  appeared 
to  be  injured?" 

Mary,  in  reply,  gave  him  a  hostile  stare,  clicked  her 
tongue  at  the  horse,  which  well-trained  animal  needed 
no  further  encouragement  to  break  instantly  into  a 
gallop.  Eva,  nothing  loth,  seconded  the  motion,  and 
the  twain  headed  the  mad  scamper  of  the  whole  troop 
which  at  once  ensued. 

Brennan  caught  up  with  them.  Between  set  teeth 
he  entreated:  "For  God's  sake,  go  back!  This  isn't 
women's  work." 

"That's  fifty-nine  times  you've  asked  us  to  stay  in 
the  hut.     Our  horses  have  taken  the  bit ;  we  can't  hold 
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'em.  We  don't  want  to  hold  'em.  Yoicks!  after  'em, 
after  'em!"  shouted  Mary,  a  very  picture  of  wild  ex- 
citement. 

"We're  as  good  as  men  any  day  at  this  game,"  as- 
serted the  younger  sister,  bringing  her  riding-whip  a 
"thweek"  across  her  horse's  flank. 

"It's  dang'rous,  and  there  may  be  bloodshed;  no 
sight  for  girls,  I  tell  you,"  urged  Brennan,  leaning  over 
his  horse's  mane. 

"Shoo!  fiddlesticks!"  scorned  Eva,  flashing  a  quick 
indignant  look  at  him. 

^Sergeant  Cripps  drew  a  line.  "Heaven's  above !  You 
young  ladies  must  go  back,"  he  gasped,  already  breath- 
ing heavily  with  his  exertions. 

Eva  stared  straight  ahead,  but  Mary,  with  as  much 
of  her  father's  dignity  as  she  could  assume  in  her  pre- 
sent scurrying  position,  snapped: 

"Sergeant  Crivps!  kindly  keep  your  right  place.  Wait 
till  we  speak  to  you  first.     Don't  be  a  clownish  bear!" 

Cripps's  cheeks  bulged,  his  eyes  almost  protruded, 
his  face  grew  scarlet. 

"B-but  they  might  spear  you,"  he  blurted,  "and 
you're  not  armed !" 

"Phew!  Look!"  commanded  Eva,  and  Cripps 
turned  his  head  in  time  to  see  a  toy  pistol  pulled  from 
her  bodice ;  in  time,  too,  to  hear  a  tiny  snap  from  it,  for 
the  unaccustomed  fingers  of  the  girl  had  again  involun- 
tarily pulled  the  trigger. 

Cripps's  thoroughbred  reared  itself  on  the  instant, 
made  a  sudden  plunge,  almost  unseating  the  big  man, 
and  immediately,  with  hurricane  velocity,  horse  and 
rider  dashed  ahead,  leaving  the  others  behind  as 
though  they  were  but  standing. 

"You've  shot  Cripps's  horse.  Hit  him  on  the  rump, 
I  reckon,"  admonished  Brennan. 

"I'm  going  back,"  quoth  Eva,  with  pallid  face.  She 
drew  rein. 

"Bravo!"  shouted  Brennan,  turning  his  head  as  he 
passed  without  slackening  speed. 

But  on  the  heels  of  Cripps  was  now  following  a  se- 
cond hurricane-speed  rider,  and  this  one  was  a  lady, 
evidently  resolved  to  be  in  at  the  death.  Over  the  crest 
of  a  hillock  the  fugitives  had  been  seen  to  disappear. 
Straight  for  that  hillock  everyone  dashed.  Reaching 
the  crest,  his  horse  gave  Cripps  but  little  time  for  tak- 
ing in  details.    His  fleeting  glance  could  see  no  sign  of 
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the  natives,  but  he  had  a  vision  of  fairly  flying  dowr; 
a  declivity  studded  with  grass  tree  clumps;  of  a  little 
creek  in  a  small  gorge  at  its  foot.  He  had  a  recollec- 
tion, too,  of  his  horse's  taking  that  gorge  at  a  flying 
leap,  landing  in  scrub  and  man  ferns  breast  high;  of 
the  still  unmanageable  steed  breaking  through  the 
scrub  by  main  force,  of  emerging  on  a  fairly  cleared 
plain  on  the  further  side,  and  then  the  vision  became 
enlarged  again,  and  the  big  sergeant  began  fairly  to 
enjoy  himself.  He  was  too  excited  to  feel  fear.  On 
horseback  he  was  in  his  element.  He  could  ride  almost 
before  he  could  walk. 

The  near  landscape  was  now  a  mass  of  green  and 
brown.  On  the  distant  hills  it  was  violet,  streaked  with 
green.  The  darker  hues  stealthily  increased  as  the 
twilight's  brief  life  narrowed  to  its  close.  Eagerly  as 
he  peered,  Cripps,  to  his  disappointment,  could  see  no 
signs  of  a  single  fugitive.  He  began  to  think  that  they 
must  have  hidden  somewhere  along  that  little  gorge 
which  his  horse  had  left.  Perhaps  they  were  even  now 
worming  their  way  along  it  towards  the  mountain 
ranges,  trusting  to  the  rugged  nature  of  the  far  bank  to 
hamper  the  movements  of  the  pursuers  so  as  to  render 
escape  by  this  course  just  possible.  Cripps  had  several 
times  tried  to  check  his  steed,  or,  at  least,  to  change 
its  course  to  a  tangent  that  might  again  cut  the  water- 
course at  a  spot  where  the  shrubbery  denoted  that  it 
had  taken  a  big  bend.  At  length,  to  his  joy,  he  found 
that  the  big  animal  was  gradually  responding  to  his 
guidance.  It  had  got  over  its  first  fright,  though  he 
still  felt  an  occasional  tremor  pass  through  its  frame. 

It  was  at  a  very  opportune  moment  that  the  sergeant 
regained  control  of  his  steed,  for  just  then,  from  the 
very  bend  in  the  gorge  just  spoken  of,  he  descried  black 
figures  emerging  one  by  one  and  each  in  turn  scurrying 
iiKe  the  wind  in  the  direction  of  another  knoll,  and  a 
well  bushed  one,  some  few  chains  further  on. 
Cripps  shouted  for  vei-y  joy  as  he  spurred  after  them. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  in  a  direct  line  the  whole 
available  force  of  the  pursuers  had  headed  for  that  hil- 
lock. The  Grundy  party  did,  but  as  for  the  rest,  when 
the  warning  cry  of  the  bugle  announced  the  temporary 
escape  of  the  quarry,  the  guards,  leaving  their  posi- 
tions, spread-eagled  the  landscape.  Beforehand  the 
plans  for  an  emergency  such  as  this  had  been  arranged. 
It  was  thought  that  the  band  might  scatter,  and  that 
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in  quite  unexpected  quarters  some  members  of  it  might 
be  unearthed.  The  avengers  were  not  disposed  to  leave 
anything  to  chance. 

On  the  crest  of  the  hillock  just  spoken  of  Grundy  and 
party  drew  rein,  mystified.  Where  were  the  blacks? 
Far  over  the  creek  a  single  horseman  could  be  seen 
travelling  at  a  great  rate  and  directly  away  from  them. 
They  had  seen  the  blacks  so  recently  that  they  knew 
it  would  be  impossible  for  the  fugitives  to  have  got  that 
far  ahead.  Cripps's  horse  was  still  bolting;  that  was 
the  only  solution.  Where  were  the  blacks?  Then, 
"Where's  Miss  Merritt?"  the  question  came  in  a  husky 
voice  from  Brennan. 

The  reply  came  from  a  private,  who  had  started  up 
the  gorge  to  see  if  there  were  any  signs  of  hidden 
"crov/s" : 

"Hullo!  hullo!"  He'd  found  Miss  Merritt.  Her 
horse  lay  in  the  bed  of  the  creek  with  a  broken  leg. 
Mary,  in  a  dead  faint,  lay  on  the  other  side  in  a 
clump  of  mimosa.  The  leaders  exchanged  glances,  so 
did  the  men ;  amusement  mingled  with  looks  of  concern. 

Both  the  wilful  girls  had  realised  an  inglorious  end 
to  their  present  escapade.  But  only  for  a  minute  did 
Grundy  allow  the  episode  to  delay  their  activities. 
Whilst  Brennan  was  satisfying  himself  that  the  girl 
had  received  no  dangerous  injury,  the  lieutenant  spake: 

"Take  both  sides  of  the  creek ;  unhorse  if  the  going 
is  too  rough.  Half  of  you  work  up-stream,  the  rest 
down.  The  blacks  must  be  concealed  in  there  some- 
where. First  man  who  scents  their  whereabouts  I'll 
give  five  pounds  to.     Off!" 

"And  another  fiver  fr'm  me,  too,  bah  Jove!"  came 
p  sonorous  drawl  from  the  top  of  the  hill.  "Haw,  haw, 
haw!"  such  a  ringing  inspiriting  laugh  rang  out. 

Stonehouse  had  borrowed  another  steed,  and  now 
his  lank  figure  showed  clear  against  the  skyline. 

Cheerily  the  men  scattered,  and  nearly  all  of  them 
were  fain  to  go  afoot  and  none  dared  to  essay  the  leap 
which  Cripps  had  so  successfully,  if  unpremeditatedly, 
accomplished. 

After  five  minutes'  search,  "There  they  go!"  called 
Stonehouse  from  the  top  of  the  hill,  for  his  view  from 
there  was  comprehensive.  "And,  God  bless  me,  is  it 
Cripps?"  There's  someone  on  horseback  giving  them 
chase.  There,  there! — nearly  a  mile  away!"  he 
shouted,  then,  carried  away  in  the  excitement  of  the 
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moment  and  in  virtue  of  his  office  as  senior  officer, 
taking  command:  "Follow  me,  men!  Follow  ME!" 
Saying  which  the  ungainly  fellow  spurred  down  the  hill 
and  throwing  his  arms  and  legs  about  like  flails, 
"whooped"  for  his  horse  to  take  the  water.  But  there 
was  no  take-off.  It  simply  rushed  into  the  near  scrub 
and  prickly  mimosa  and  stood  still,  snorting. 

But  presently  Brennan  descried  a  route  that,  though 
it  could  not  be  called  a  track,  was  at  least  passable. 
And  rushing  his  horse  through  the  brushwood  he  was 
followed  by  a  score  of  others,  so  that  in  the  gathering 
dusk  they  emerged  on  the  far  plain,  where  they  could 
just  descry  Cripps  ascending  another  kopje,  and  guess- 
ing by  that  the  direction  that  they  should  take,  raise 
a  view-hulloa  and  dashed  onwards. 

From  over  the  plain  other  groups  of  the  spread- 
eagled  horsemen  had  evidently  also  sighted  the  fugi- 
tives, for  there  was  now  a  general  concerging  in  the 
gathering  dusk  to  this  fateful  spot. 

Cripps,  with  his  face  afiush  and  with  pride  pulsat- 
ing warmly  through  his  frame,  careered  onwards.  At 
the  angle  he  was  proceeding  he  had  three  times  the 
distance  to  cover  than  the  fugitives  had  before  they 
could  reach  their  next  objective.  But  it  was  a  good 
race.  The  last  of  the  enemy  disappeared  into  the 
scrub  when  he  was  less  than  a  hundred  yards  away. 

Cripps  had  galloped  over  treacherous  bogs  and 
marshy  crab-holes  with  the  recklessness  of  lunacy.  It 
was  only  the  protection  of  Providence  that  had  saved 
him  from  a  broken  neck. 

And  now  stayed  his  heavily  panting  steed  by  the 
edge  of  the  bush,  and  his  scarcely  less  palpitating  self 
debated  for  a  minute  or  two  the  next  step  to  be  taken. 
The  scrub,  he  could  perceive,  was  but  a  few  chains  in 
diameter.  If  he  dismounted  and  entered  its  fastnesses 
the  prey  would  quickly  escape — the  chance  of  a  stray 
spear  being  perhaps  reserved  for  his  own  corpulent 
self  did  not  enter  into  his  calculations.  He  must  keep 
them  within  that  circle  of  jungle  until  reinforcements 
arrived ;  though  he  could  not  see  them  yet  he  could 
hear  their  cries  coming  closer,  ever  closer. 

There  was  one  possible  means  of  accomplishing  the 
task.  He  must,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  keep  galloping 
around  it.  Possibly  they  might  even  then  make  a  dash 
for  the  open.  But  if  so,  then  Cripps's  glory  would  be 
none  the  less,  for  he  would  be  certain  to  bring  more 
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than  one  of  them  down  with  liis  musket  and  pistol;  and 
if  there  were  no  time  to  reload,  then  the  clubbed  musket 
would  be  still  an  effectual  weapon.  This  time  his  deeds 
would  be  genuine ;  it  would  be  no  lucky  mischance  that 
could  be  urged  as  a  contributing  factor. 

But  with  the  thought  came  an  unwelcome  reminder : 
"What  about  the  bolting  horse?"  In  a  paroxysm  of 
sudden  temper  Cripps  dug  the  spurs  into  the  standing 
animal.  It  reared,  then  plunged  forward,  but  this 
time  the  curb  had  been  applied,  so  though  the  steed 
moved  quickly,  it  was  well  under  control.  Lucky,  too, 
for  Cripps,  as  he  had  not  gone  fifty  paces  before  he 
came  to  a  precipitous  drop  of  some  twenty  feet.  It 
was  an  impossible  route  just  at  that  particular  point. 

The  scrub  which  the  Batman  party  had  fired  was  by 
now  casting  a  big  reflection  rearwards.  Following  the 
subdued  light  which  even  at  this  distance  it  gave, 
Cripps  fancied  tlie  broken  country  ended  a  few  chains 
further  along;  so  he  lost  a  few  more  valuable  minutes 
by  following  this  fancy,  for  it  proved  to  be  a  false  im- 
pression after  all. 

Swearing  audibly,  the  big  man  wheeled  and  proceeded 
to  circumvent  the  scrub  in  the  opposite  direction.  He 
could  hear  now  the  clattering  of  the  hoofs  of  the  horses 
of  some  of  his  companions.  They  v/ere  drawing  closer, 
closer.  This  time  the  route  proved  easily  passable. 
But  Cripps  completed  no  encircling  movement,  for  an 
increased  glare  from  the  far-oft:"  fire,  caused  by  the  fall 
of  a  big  burning  tree,  showed  him  sneaking  moving 
figures  still  ahead — well  ahead. 

The  blacks  had  again  burst  from  their  covert,  having 
evidently  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  his 
check  at  the  little  precipice  had  afforded. 

"Hooroo!"  He  heard  a  voice  which  he  recognised 
as  that  of  young  Brennan. 

"Hooroo !"  he  roared  in  reply,  spurring  afresh  his 
by  now  somewhat  jaded  horse.  Up  hill,  down  dale  he 
chased  those  blacks,  sometimes  catching  a  brief  glimpse 
of  their  forms  silhouetted  on  a  hill  top,  but  mostly 
going  in  a  mad  forward  rush,  heedless  of  direction.  Yet 
ever  would  he  sight  them  again,  ever  elusive.  But 
he  gained;  that  was  evident  at  the  last  that  he  drew 
his  pistol  and  took  a  pot-shot.  In  the  hazy  light  he 
saw  a  figure  spring  into  the  air,  but  apparently  it  was 
only  from  fright,  for  the  next  moment  it  rushed  for- 
ward more  quickly,  if  anything,  than  before. 
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And  now  they  were  so  far  away  that  the  light  from 
Batman's  big  fire  was  no  more  than  a  sky  reflection. 
Objects  grew  ahiiost  indistinguishable,  but  a  big  blur 
just  ahead  Cripps  recognised  with  a  groan  was  the 
miles-long  hinterland  jungle  that  started  here  at  Chud- 
leigh.  Presently  he  realised  that  his  horse  was  brush- 
ing breast-high  through  ferns  and  brushwood.  Just 
afterwards  he  stopped  dead,  blocked  by  the  big  scrub. 
He  listened  intently.  There  was  no  sound  of  hoofs  or 
shouts.  His  friends  had  apparently  given  up  the  chase. 
He  groaned,  too,  because  his  own  last  hope  had  disap- 
peared; his  kick  was  out.  Such  desperate  exhaustive 
efforts  to  have  gone  for  naught !  He  not  only  groaned 
but  his  breath  came  in  great  wheezes  because  of  the 
combined  exertion  and  prolonged  tense  excitement  he 
had  been  subjected  to. 

He  rolled  up  some  tobacco  and  filled  his  pipe,  and 
was  just  in  the  act  of  lighting  it  when  his  horse  made 
a  spring  and  a  wheel,  both  so  sudden  and  unexpected, 
that  Cripps  was  thrown  violently  to  the  ground.  Be- 
fore he  could  extricate  himself  from  the  tangle  of 
shrubbery  into  which  he  had  become  immeshed  his 
thoroughbred  had  taken  to  its  heels  and  now  its  "c'lop 
c'lop-c'lop"  v/ould  be  heard  gradually  dying  away  in 
the  distance. 

Behind  the  fall  of  another  burning  tree  and  its  jubi- 
lant ascension  of  myriads  of  bright  sparks,  even  here 
had  some  effect  on  the  surroundings  for  a  moment..  A 
lank  striped  object  like  a  huge  dog  slunk  past  Cripps 
and  sprang  into  the  bush.  On  the  instant  he  fired  his 
pistol  at  it.  He'd  heard  of  those  things  before — the 
striped  hyenas  of  Van  Dieman's  Land.  The  vannints 
about  which  stories  of  their  destructiveness  amongst 
sheep  rang  from  every  back-settler's  mouth. 

He  fancied  he  heard  a  crash  as  of  the  beast  falling. 
Without  stopping  to  take  into  consideration  any  prob- 
able results,  his  foolish  impetuosity  urged  him  for- 
ward. He  rushed  into  the  bush  and  a  minute  later 
even  the  reflection  of  the  big  fire  was  blotted  out  by 
the  dense  screen  of  shrubbery.  He  saw  no  more  of 
the  hyena,  and  he  saw  for  a  long  time  not  even  the 
glimpse  of  a  single  star  by  which  he  might  get  an  idea 
of  his  bearings,  because  the  crown  of  the  big  trees  met 
overhead  in  such  a  solid  mass.  When,  half-an-hour 
later,  he  did  stumble  on  a  spot  where  "The  Great  Bear" 
constellation  was  visible  through  a  gauze  of  lighter 
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creetops,  he  lost  it  again  immediately  he  essayed  to 
continue  his  walk. 

Anathematising  his  sorry  plight,  stumbling,  falling, 
tearing  clothes,  and  barking  shins,  for  several  hours  he 
floundered  aimlessly  about  till  what  seemed  ages 
since  he'd  first  entered  the  choking  darkness  he 
slipped  once  more  and  endured  a  prolonged  sensation 
of  falling — clawing  the  air — falling — bumping  head 
and  body  against  some  projections — temporarily  stop- 
ping— then  again  falling — falling — thump! 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

THE  QUAMBY  BLUFF  CAMPAIGN. 
OLD  Dr.  ARBUCKLE  TAKES  A  HAND. 

Just  as  the  would-be  avengers  surmounted  the  first 
hillock,  across  the  burnt  patch  and  coming  from  the 
broken  country  to  the  north  of  it,  quickly  stepped  a 
hairy-faced  bushman,  who  had  a  couple  of  kangaroos 
on  his  back,  their  forelegs  fastened  together  so  that 
they  formed  a  diagonal  sash,  which  passed  over  his 
left  shoulder  and  made  a  firm  swag  of  his  burden. 

Four  half-bred  cattle  dogs  ran  uneasily  about  him, 
sniffing  the  ground  and  occasionally  uttering  a  low 
whine.  Clearing  the  line  of  scrub  he  glimpse^  the 
cottage,  and  what  he  saw  made  him  give  vent  to  an 
exclamation  of  surprise. 

At  first  no  degree  of  anxiety  attended  him,  for  he 
had  only  noticed  three  strangers  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
strange  horse  that  was  harnessed  to  a  sledge — his  own 
sledge — and  near  by  a  couple  more  strange  horses, 
hobbled  and  grazing  quietly.  A  savage  growl  from 
one  of  his  dogs  changed  the  venue  of  his  gaze.  Right 
along  the  cleared  plain  till  lost  in  the  dimness  of  the 
day's  decay  stretched  a  long  line  of  waiting  horsemen. 
The  reason  for  the  outbreak  of  fire  in  the  scrub  no 
longer  puzzled  him. 

"Yap,  yap,  yap!"  Just  within  the  bush  one  of  his 
dogs  started  barking  savagely.  The  other  three 
rushed  across  to  lend  their  aid.  But  before  they 
reached  the  spot  the  first  canine  sent  forth  a  piercing 
howl  and  rushed  into  the  open  whining  piteously.  At 
the  man's  feet  it  stopped,  twisted  itself  round  and 
round,  licking  a  gaping  wound  in  its  side.  A  moment 
later  it  rolled  over,  gave  vent  to  a  few  convulsive 
spasms,  its  eyes  rolled,  its  teeth  closed  over  its  pro- 
truding tongue,  and  it  lay  prone  on  its  back  with  its 
legs  rigid — dead. 
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Johnstone — for  it  was  Dolly's  good  man — with  gun 
poised,  lost  no  time  in  trying  to  elucidate  the  cause.  His 
other  dogs,  keeping  a  respectful  distance,  were  barking 
madly  at  the  butt-end  of  a  fallen  gum  tree.  It  was  hol- 
low. Peering  into  the  depths  he  could  just  make  out  a 
huddled  form,  whether  of  man  or  beast  the  gloom 
would  not  allow  him  to  discern  clearly.  But  John- 
stone had  the  means  at  hand  by  which  he  could  ascer- 
tain. He  levelled  his  gun.  All  doubts  were  removed 
by  a  resultant  cry  of  piteous  entreaty.  Following  this 
a  black  figure  crept  painfully  out  of  its  covert.  It  was 
that  of  the  assailant  who  had  been  wounded  by  Cubitt's 
discharge  when  fleeing  after  the  concerted  attack  on 
the  chimney  end  of  the  house. 

The  light  from  fireplace  and  candles  shone  through 
the  burnt  gaps  in  the  walls  and  roof  of  the  cottage.  The 
old  gardener,  with  his  brood  mare  in  harness,  attended 
by  the  fat  butcher  on  his  plough-horse,  was  just  en- 
tering the  forest  on  his  long  trail  back  to  Westbury. 

On  the  sledge  reposed  the  well-wrapped-up  body  of 
Cubitt,  whom  the  old  doctor,  after  careful  considera- 
tion, had  decided  should  be  placed  under  the  physician's 
own  roof  without  any  delay,  as  he  v/ould  require  con- 
stant attention  for  a  long  time  to  come.  The  medico 
himself  was  just  turning  to  go  indoors  when  he  heard 
the  sound  of  approaching  footsteps. 

"Eh,  what?"  he  queried,  peering  through  his  spec- 
tacles as  well  as  the  uncertain  light  would  permit. 

"It's  me — Johnstone,"  responded  a  deep  voice.  "What 
— what's  happened  here?  Dolly  and  the  younkers?  Is 
they  all  right?" 

The  black  hopped  forward  dangling  a  wounded  leg. 

"Eh!  what?"  exclaimed  the  philanthropic  little  man, 
his  professional  eyes  all  afire.     "Eh!  what?" 

And  with  the  repetition  of  his  ejaculation,  he 
dropped  his  pistol  and  placed  his  arm  around  the 
wounded  enemy. 

Now,  put  -your-  hand-  on-  my  shoulder,"  he  com- 
manded ;  "that'll  help  you  along" — then  realising  again 
that  the  prisoner  did  not  understand,  he  gently  lifted 
the  black  arm,  wound  it  round  his  shoulder,  pressed  it 
heavily  down  to  emphasise  his  meaning,  and  he  did  it 
so  successfully  that  the  few  steps  to  the  door  were 
taken  in  comparative  comfort. 

Once  inside. 

"Here'th  another  patent  for  uth,  Dolly,"  cheerily  an- 
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nounced  the  again  briskly  confident  Arbuckle,  for  when 
in  his  professional  element  he  was  always  thus.  "Here, 
Johnthon,  lend  me  a  hand  to  put  him  on  your  bed. 
Johnston,  his  face  expressive  of  great  disgust,  eyed 
askance  the  savage,  and  made  no  move  in  the  direction 
of  rendering  assistance. 

The  doctor  turned  from  him,  and  his  eyes  twinkled 
mischievously. 

"Now  then  Mith  Eva— I  can't  arthk  Mith  Merrit, 
with  that  twisted  ankle,  to  help  me,  but  you,  Mith 
Eva,  thorly  will.  Come  now — womanth  work  you 
know.  A  nurth  wouldn't  object — come  on  now,  and 
lend  me  a  hand. 

The  magistrate's  youngest  daughter  recoiled  with 
disgust.  All  the  wilfulness,  for  the  time  being,  had 
been  driven  out  of  the  two  girls. 

Since  the  return  to  the  cottage  they  had  been 
commiserating  with  each  other  and  bemoaning  the  lot 
that  had  brought  them  into  this  uncomfortable  situa- 
tion. 

The  two  officers,  and  Mick  Brennan,  had  fallen  from 
their  good  graces,  for  had  not  Mary  been  left,  for- 
gotten, for  three  mortal  hours  out  on  the  plains  with 
that  hurt  ankle,  and  was  it  not  after  all,  but  an 
emancipated  settler,  who,  taking  pity  on  her,  had 
brought  her  thus  far  back  on  her  journey. 

That  even  in  the  excitement  of  the  chase  such  un- 
deferential  treatment  should  have  been  meted  out  to 
her,  a  society  belle,  was  almost  unbelievable. 

And  even  now,  hours  after  the  blacks  had  escaped, 
not  only  had  Stonehouse  and  Grundy  and  Brennan 
not  sought  her  out  with  their  condolances,  but  even 
Batman  the  urbane,  and  Cripps  the  obsequious,  seemed 
to  prefer  the  company  of  the  wilds,  without  doing  them 
the  homage  which  they  had  learned  to  look  forward 
to  as  a  right. 

The  presence  of  their  father  was  an  added  bitter- 
ness to  their  cup,  for  he  was  still  so  offended  by  their 
escapade,  that  he  had  so  far,  ignored  their  very 
presence. 

Little  Dr.  Arbuckle  Was  the  sole  courtier  left  to 
them,  and  even  he  betrayed  by  voice,  manner  and  ex- 
pression a  lurking  amusement  at  their  plight,  which 
they  were  quick  to  notice,  and  slow  to  forgive. 

As  Eva  disdainfully  turned  her  back  to  the  doctor's 
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entreaty,  a  volunteer  stepped  into  the  breach  in  the 
person  of  the  half-caste  heroine  of  the  day,  and  with 
lier  aid  the  desired  action  was  accomplished. 

A  glance  at  the  wounded  leg  was  enough  for  the 
doctor  to  arrive  at  a  correct  conclusion.  However,  to 
make  conviction  doubly  sure,  he  made  a  careful  ex- 
amination.   Then  he  bathed  and  bandaged  it. 

After  that  he  stood  in  deep  thought  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, then  he  turned  and  was  soon  engaged  in 
listening  to  the  childish  prattle  of  his  second  patient 
— the  flesh  wounded  little  white  haired  girl  who  lay 

in  the  other  bed. 

*  *  ♦ 

A  seething,  rolling  sea  of  fire!  Over  the  last  few 
acres  of  that  belt  of  scrub,  with  relentless  force  it 
crackles  and  blazes  its  way. 

The  fiery  gnomes  hiss  and  shriek  with  delight. 
The  stars  are  blotted  out  with  smoke,  a  huge  cloudy 
volume  of  which,  curls  onwards  in  thick  masses  across 
the  blackened  clearing,  and  away  to  the  inhospitable 
broken  country  beyond.  The  odour  of  burnt  gum- 
leaves  fills  the  air.  An  occasional  veering  gust  con- 
veys the  aroma  and  choking  smoke  trails  to  the 
nostrils  of  the  disappointed,  and  now  grouped, 
watchers  on  the  cleared  ground. 

How  the  flames  roar  through  that  gulley!  Tree- 
ferns  and  dogwood  crackle  and  are  gone  in  a  moment. 
Roar  and  seethe  and  hiss !  Billows  of  fire !  Fire-spray 
catches  the  bark  of  the  giant  gums,  and  as  by  an 
electric  spark  they  are  enveloped.  The  topmost 
branches  bend  and  sob  and  shrivel  up.  The  nostrils  of 
the  fire-fiend  make  snuff  of  the  undergrowth.  Burning 
boughs  and  bark  and  leaves  are  hurtled  through  the 
air. 

Behind  this  raging  inferno  stand  a  fleet  of 
illuminated  vessels  outlined  against  the  sKy.  The 
huge  masts  show  vividly  with  the  reflection  from 
countless  red  and  yellow  lanterns.  The  hulls  are  very 
distinct.  Flashlights,  ever  and  anon,  blaze  up  sud- 
denly, and  as  suddenly  are  gone.  A  mast  falls  with  a 
cannon-like  roar,  splashing  into  the  sea,  sparks  by  the 
myriad,  burning  yards  fly  about.  Fireworks  explode 
continuously.  From  the  tops  of  many  of  the  masts 
ascend  shower  after  shower  of  fiery  specks,  as  though 
cast  from  the  craters  of  volcanoes. 
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The  "masts"  are  the  trunks  of  the  big  trees;  the 

"yards"  the  branches;  the  "hulls"  fallen  logs. 

*  *  * 

This  is  what  the  old  doctor,  enjoying  the  spectacle, 
thought,  whilst  smoking  his  pipe  out  of  doors,  after 
the  arrival  home  of  Johnston. 

He  was  still  exercising  his  powers  of  imagination, 
when  the  three  dogs  set  up  another  hullabaloo 

One  would  have  thought  it  was  quite  casually 
that  Dr.  Arbuckle  walked  over  to  the  spot.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  was  bursting  with  curiosity  and 
expectation.  It  was  in  the  direction  of  the  track  to 
Westbury  that  his  short  stroll  took  him. 

A  shrinking  and  limping  figure  was  walking  away, 
backwards,  facing  the  threatening  dogs. 

Ever  and  anon  it  stopped,  picked  up  a  stick  or  a 
stone  and  threw  it  at  the  tormentors,  who  responded 
with  more  ferocious  growls  than  ever. 

The  doctor  increased  his  waddle  to  a  good  three 
miles  an  hour  pace.  He  drew  near,  and  as  he  drew 
near,  his  last  doubts  vanished. 

"Well  I'm  blowed.  If  here'th  not  another  of  *em! 
and  wounded  again,  by  the  look'th  of  it.     Well,  if  I 

mutht  have  another  patient well  I  mutht,  and 

that'h  all  about  it." 

Ruminating  thus,  he  drew  his  pistol,  and  adopted 
a  military  ring,  as  he  gave  the  incisive  order. 

"Stand!" 

The  figure  obeyed. 

It  fairly  cringed  before  the  fancied  vengeful  glare 
of  the  doctor's  eyes. 

Had  the  captor  been  able  to  penetrate  the  fabric  of 
his  prisoner's  thoughts,  he  would  have  been  surprised, 
for  they  were  full  of  venom. 

But  this  was  not  apparent  in  the  whining  tones 
of  his  pidgeon-Engiish,  for  he  supplicated,  and  argued, 
and  made  touching  vows  of  fidelity  to  the  white  race, 
and  of  his  own  good  behaviour  hereafter,  if  he  were 
only  allowed  to  go  free. 

In  the  midst  of  which,  the  voice  of  a  man,  fast  ap- 
proaching from  the  direction  of  the  cottage,  sounded 
harsh  and  clear. 

"Hold  'im,  doctor,  hold  'im !  Good  dogs !  good  dogs !" 

Indiscriminately  this  bracketting  man  and  quad- 
rupeds in  the  one  great  gush  of  satisfaction. 
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It  was  Johnston. 

He  stared  at  the  prisoner,  then  in  a  voice,  in  which 
he  did  not  seek  to  hide  his  exultant  passions. 

"Good  G doctor,  you've  got  Powranna!  you've 

caught  Powranna  the  snake." 

The  Httle  doctor  quizzed  the  speaker's  face.  For 
quite  a  minute  his  comprehension  had  failed  him — so 
startling  had  been  the  assertion  which  he  had  just 
heard. 

Then,  an  understanding  ray  of  light  breaking  in, 
the  impulsive  little  man,  first  deliberately  threw  his 
silk  hat  on  the  ground,  and  stamped  it  into  a  shapeless 
mass,  and  as  further  emphasis,  just  as  deliberately 
removed  his  spectacles  and  threw  them  down  and 
stamped  them  into  a  dozen  pieces. 

"Well  I'm  conde — ed!"  he  said.    "I'm  demned 

demned demned — if     I     haven't     broke     my 

glatheth!!" 


CHAPTER  XXVI, 


THE  QUAMBY  BLUFF  CAMPAIGN. 

Cripps  —  A  Frozen  Underworld  —  Demons. 

When  Cripps  began  to  recover  consciousness  it  was 
daylight.  But  for  a  time  he  lay  on  his  back,  dimly 
realising  that  on  three  sides  of  him  towered  pre- 
cipitous cliffs,  through  the  scant  over-hanging  foliage, 
of  which  the  sun  shone  in  patches. 

His  next  impression  was,  that  for  some  reason  he 
was  very  very  cold. 

The  trickling  sound  of  running  water  arrested  his 
attention.  Then  the  puzzled  frown  that  corrugated 
his  forehead  grew  deeper  as  he  realised  that,  but  for 
his  head  and  shoulders,  which  were  reclining  on  a 
rocky  bank — the  purling  stream  had  been  his  bed  for 
the  night. 

He  dragged  himself  out  painfully.  He  could  not 
stand,  his  legs  were  numbed  as  though  frozen. 

Whilst  rubbing  his  limbs  with  the  object  of  re- 
viving circulation,  which  fact  was  accomplished  to 
the  accompaniment  of  gasps  and  groans,  the  half 
frozen  Cripps  had  troubled  visions  of  a  court  martial 
and  a  consequent  disrating,  for  his  present  plight  and 
disreputable  personal  appearance,  which  he  attributed 
to  his  last  carousal  at  the  "Fly  the  Garter  Inn,"at 
Launceston — he  did  not  doubt  that  he  had  fallen  over 
the  Punch  Bowl  in  the  vicinity  of  that  town,  at  the 
base  of  which  natural  freak  he  was  now  lying. 

In  troth,  a  dismal  looking  object  he  was  too.  One 
eye  was  bunged  tight,  and  his  nose  was  swollen  and 
sore  to  the  touch.  His  Viking-like  moustaches  were 
stuck  to  his  cheek  by  some  gluish  substance  which, 
presently  he  discovered  to  be  congealed  blood ;  his  top 
hat  bashed  and  telescoped  out  of  recognition,  lay  awash 
on  the  edge  of  the  creek.  Cripps  slowly  drew  himself 
erect — no  bones  were  broken,   that    was   a    comfort. 
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Evidently  that  mossy  bank  had  broken  his  fall. 

His  sound  eye  lighted  upon  the  remains  of  his  mus- 
ket, it  too  had  spent  the  night  in  bed — the  bed  of  the 
creek. 

He  gingerly  picked  it  up,  viewed  it,  spat  on  it  dis- 
gustedly and  threw  it  down  again — the  weapon  was 
broken  at  the  stock,  and  the  hammer  was  missing. 

But  the  sight  of  the  gun  had  recalled  in  a  flash,  all 
the  previous  day's  exploits — right  to  the  time  of  his 
nightmare  fall  into  nothingness. 

Cripps  eyed  askance,  the  rocky  walls,  and  he  was 
surprised  to  find  they  met  right  across  the  course  of 
the  creek  a  chain  further  on.  Downstream  was  a 
chaos  of  network,  bowra  vine  and  clematis  inextricably 
twisted  to  a  height  of  twenty  feet,  tying  together 
sword  grass  and  manferns,  dogwood  and  sassafras,  so 
that  on  the  whole  four  sides  he  was  hemmed  in  by 
barriers  from  which  it  would  take  a  considerable  time 
to  extricate  himself. 

The  fat  sergeant  sought  to  relieve  his  feelings  by  a 
special  brand  of  imprecations,  but  it  didn't  seem  to 
do  him  much  good. 

He  noted  his  pistol  lying  in  a  little  eddy  of  the  creek. 
He  stooped  and  lifted  it  up,  looking  at  it  with  a  grim 
smile,  and  put  it  in  his  tunic,  it  was  uninjured,  but 
useless  at  present,  for  the  ammunition  belt  must  have 
broken  at  the  first  moment  of  the  fall.  It  now  dangled 
from  a  stunted  bush,  almost  at  the  top  of  the  precipice. 
Then  he  threw  off  his  coat  and  washed  his  blood- 
stained face  in  the  running  stream.  It  made  him  feel 
fresher,  and  he  began  to  cogitate  more  clearly,  and  the 
first  actually  clear  perception  was  that  he  had  had 
nothing  to  eat  since  noon  on  the  preceeding  day. 

Such  a  dear  lover  of  creature  comforts  as  Cripps, 
was  bound  to  feel  hurt  when  his  tucker  was  missing. 
So  it  is  not  surprising  to  learn  that  his  frown  deepened 
considerably  as  he  tightened  his  belt  an  inch  or  two, 
and  cast  another  melancholy  glance  at  his  surround- 
ings. 

He  had  to  get  out  somehow,  and  by  no  means  did  he 
fancy  the  task  that  was  ahead  of  him.  Glancing 
casually  at  the  wall  which  apparently  blocked  the  up- 
stream course  of  the  rivulet  his  curiosity  was  gra- 
dually aroused  by  a  dark  blotch,  netted  by  ferns  and 
vines,  appeared  close  to  its  base. 
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After  pensively  eyeing  it  for  some  minutes,  and 
finding  himself  by  this  means  no  nearer  a  solution, 
he  at  ',ast  approached  the  phenomenon,  and  drawing 
aside  part  of  the  verdant  screen,  found  himself  peering 
into  a  hole  in  the  rock,  the  diffused  light,  from  which, 
showed  it  to  be  large  enough  for  a  man  to  stand  up- 
right. 

Somewhat  excited,  Cripps,  with  intent  to  force  a 
pathway,  broke  away  more  of  the  shubbery,  but  found 
himself  baffled  by  the  tenacious  branches  and  trunk 
of  an  aromatic  musk  tree,  which  smothered  the  en- 
trance. The  coiT)ulent  one  was  fain  to  try  a  new 
method.  Like  a  great  clumsy  bear,  he  sprawled  him- 
self over  this  obstacle,  and  presently  found  himself 
with  all  but  one  leg,  in-doors — that  leg  had  been  en- 
tangled in  the  meshes  of  some  bowra  vine,  and  it  was 
only  after  frequent  undignified  struggles  that  it  gave 
way,  and  the  sergeant  was  enabled  to  stand  upright. 

The  creek  trickled  through  this  opening.  In  the 
cavern  were  formations  that  reminded  Cripps  of  his 
experience  in  the  underground  creek  some  months  pre- 
viously. Perhaps  this  was  the  self  same  creek.  If  so, 
he  had  redoubled  on  his  steps  when  bushed  last  night, 
and  doubtless,  if  he  once  got  out  of  the  ravine  he 
would  knov/  his  whereabouts.  That  would  be  very 
good,  for  breakfast  would  be  in  reach  then,  by  dinner 
hour,  or  soon  afterwards.  He  mouched  along  to  where 
the  second  black  blotch  appeared — it  was  the  open 
ing  of  a  mere  channel,  along  which  a  man  could  but 
crawl  over  the  creek's  rock  strewn  bed.  He  hesitated 
a  moment  or  two  and  was  considering  whether  he 
should  not  at  once  make  an  exit  and  try  to  trace  a  path 
back  to  Dairy  Plains,  but  curiosity  overcoming  pru- 
dence, he  at  length,  lowered  his  bulk  with  the  intention 
of  exploring  but  a  very  short  distance.  He  groped  on 
hands  and  knees  along  the  dusky  passage,  till,  on 
rounding  a  bend,  he  found  the  darkness  of  Egypt 
ahead  of  him. 

In  his  crouching  position  he  paused  bewildered, 
not  knowing  the  dangers  which  might  be  ahead.  To 
his  mind  came  the  recollection  of  his  cramped  eternity 
in  the  black  tunnel,  when  he  had  captured,  and  after- 
wards lost,  Parker  and  Cobbett,  the  bushrangers. 
Shuddering  at  the  very  thought  of  a  possible  repetition 
of  such  an  exploration,  he  determined  on  an  immediate 
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retreat.  Towards  this  end  he  had  just  managed  the 
fir^t  move,  when  something  scraped  over  his  ears,  and 
in  a  trice  he  found  his  arms  bound  to  his  sides.  Two 
or  three  times  the  rope  was  deftly  twisted  round  his 
body.    His  humiliation  was  complete. 

"Stand  up!"  said  his  mysterious  captor,  in  a  gloomy 
voice. 

Cripps  obeyed  cautiously,  and  was  very  much  sur- 
prised to  find  that  he  had  no  difficulty  at  all  in 
standing  upright. 

"Wurra!  Wur-r-a!" 

The  harsh  cry  of  his  captor  provoked  the  echoes 
of  the  caves  to  a  mocking  chorus  of  a  hundred  voices. 

After  a  pause  came  an  answering  din  from  the  far 
distance,  the  last  echoes  of  which  Were  like  a  buzz  of 
an  army  of  mosquitos. 

Cripps  was  too  paralysed  with  wonderment  to  offer 
any  show  of  remonstrance. 

Through  slanting  cracks,  twenty  feet  up  the  walls, 
streamed  a  glittering  pathway  of  light,  which  striking 
long  white  pendants  from  the  roof  of  the  chamber, 
struck  reflections  on  other  white  masses,  lending  a 
ghostly  chaotic  grandeur  to  the  surroundings. 

A  few  minutes  later,  round  a  bend,  flashed  the  light, 
and  down  a  long  gentle  incline  came  dancing,  gesticu- 
lating dusky,  and  almost  naked  figures,  most  of  whom 
were  waving  flares  of  stringy  bark. 

"Wurra!  Wurra!" 

Cripps'  head  was  in  a  whirl.  Imagination,  however 
riotous,  could  not  conjure  up  a  scene  like  this.  It 
seemed  the  realism  of  the  nether  world  with  its  at- 
tendant black  demons. 

Perhaps  the  devil  himself  had  captured  him  in  these 
ghostly  surroundings?  It  was  a  frozen  underworld — 
frozen  but  not  cold.  Possibly  the  frosty  aspect  of 
this  chamber  was  the  cause  of  his  not,  as  yet,  being 
conscious  of  anything  like  the  traditional  warmth  of 
this  abode.  Probably  there  were  graduations  of  atmo- 
sphere, and  presently  they  would  take  him  to  where 
the  heat  would  be  positively  torturous. 

The  light  now  shone  directly  into  the  chamber. 
Open-mouthed  and  open-eyed,  Cripps  gazed  bewilder- 
ingly  about  him — a  big  crystal  chandelier,  with  magni- 
ficent ornamentations,  dangled  from  the  roof,  as  did 
also    long  crystallised   spears,   ten,    twelve,   perhaps 
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twenty  feet  long,  and  all  in  rich  profusion,  and  of  great 
delicacy  of  aspect,  drooping  towards  a  scolloped  floor, 
on  which  uprose  staturesque  figures  in  white — "per- 
haps, frozen  like  Lot's  wife  for  their  sins" — fancied 
Cripps.  In  the  crevices  of  the  walls  were  grotto-like 
places  sentinelled  by  miniature  frozen  guards. 

The  hubbub  ceased — the  demons  were  entering  the 
very  chamber  itself. 

The  lights  reflected  the  objects  in  the  room  still 
more  brilliantly.  One  wall  was  actually  a  water  fall, 
the  big  waters  frozen  in  the  natural  stream  whilst  in 
the  very  act  of  falling. 

Cripps  rubbed  his  sound  eye  to  make  sure  he  was 
not  dreaming.  A  very  hurricane  of  gibberish.  Cripps 
opened  his  eye  and  saw  the  crouching  figure  of  a  lion. 
He  shut  it  again  at  once,  and  essayed  to  lift  his  hand 
to  rub  his  beclouded  brow.  His  hand  was  fast — he  had 
forgotten  he  was  a  captive.  Now  he  awoke  to  a  true'* 
realisation  of  the  facts,  and  bestowed,  for  the  first 
time  a  mental  concentrated  attention  on  the  bipeds. 
Whether  demons  or  men  they  were  unmistakably 
savages.  That  herculean  figure  there — the  one  who 
yabbered  the  most  vociferously — surely  he's  a  familiar 
acquaintance?  Then  Cripps  recognised  him  as  Lalli- 
gah,  the  deputy-chief  of  the  Quamby  tribe,  and  from 
this  elucidation  he  soon  afterwards  deciphered  the 
features  of  Peropa  and  Waniba  and  of  other  natives 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  assault  on  Dolly  Daly- 
rymple's  cottage.  Some  of  his  old  assumption  strove 
for  pre-eminence.  Once  again,  when  others  had  failed, 
he'd  been  successful — his  luck  had  not  deserted  him, 
he,  Cripps  alone  had  discovered  their  haunts — but  then 
the  irony  of  the  situation  assailed  him,  and  he  felt 
as  humbled  as  it  was  ever  his  wont  to  be. 

Strange  to  say  he  had  not  yet  once  glanced  at  his 
captor,  but  the  vicissitudes  of  the  situation  now 
prompted  him  to  take  that  worthy  into  cognisance. 

The  big  body  of  the  blacks  had  gathered  in  a 
double  half  circle,  and  were  listening  intently  to  an 
argumentative  and,  apparently,  heated  discussion 
between  Lalligah,  who  stood  out  in  front  of  his  fol- 
lowers, and  the  captor  of  Cripps. 

The  unwieldly  soldier,  instinctively  felt  that  he  was 
the  subject  of  this  debate.  He  looked  at  Lalligah's 
forbidding    countenance,    and    could    not    repress    a 
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shudder — tortures  of  an  unbearable  kind  would  be  his 
if  that  fellow  could  have  his  own  sweet  will. 

Glancing  at  the  individual  who  held  him  in  bonds,  he 
felt  still  less  prepossessed  with  his  chances,  for  this 
savage  possessed  more  symmetrical  athletic  propor- 
tions than  he'd  ever  seen  in  a  nigger  before,  and  his 
eyes  glared  like  carbuncles,  and  his  frown  was  black  as  a 
thunder  cloud  as  he  hurled,  with  hissed  accompani- 
ment, his  savage  gutturals  at  Lalligah. 

The  dialogue  ended  by  a  gesture  of  indifference 
from  the  deputy-chief,  as  he  turned  and  spoke  to  his  fol- 
lowers. They  straightway  turned  and  formed  into  two 
rough  lines  facing  the  cavern's  interior. 

"March !"  growled  his  captor  to  Cripps,  at  the  same 
time  digging  his  knees  into  the  latter's  backbone. 

Cripps  didn't  like  this,  but  he  thought  best  to  obey, 
and  the  twain  moved  up  to  the  middle  of  the  double 
line  of  natives,  who,  closing  them  in  on  all  sides,  now, 
at  a  word  of  command  from  Lalligah,  straightway 
moved  off  together,  the  waving  torches  lighting  the 
way. 

All  the  way  fresh  marvels  opened  to  the  view, 
here  a  long  narrow  passage, sparkling  with  gems,  in- 
laid terra  cotta  walls,  there  a  glittering  pavement, 
which  it  seemed  almost  sacrilege  to  place  one's  foot 
upon. 

Again  a  roof  gemmed  with  diamonds,  silver,  jet 
and  sapphire  jewels,  in  the  midst  of  which  a  big 
golden  butterfly,  with  outstretched  wings,  had  settled 
itself.  The  chamber,  of  which  this  roof  formed  the 
crown,  contained  walls  draped  with  snov^v  shawls 
fringed  with  handsome  borderings  of  graded  choco- 
late hues,  tipped  with  old  gold,  beneath  which  rested 
more  delicate  crystallised  grottoes  containing  orna- 
ments of  a  hundred  fanciful  designs. 

The  pit-a-pats  of  the  naked  feet  sounded  like  rain 
drops  striking  the  ground,  they  skipped  and  danced 
along  rather  than  walked. 

Ferocious  looking  and  gibbering  objects  whose  faces, 
by  way  of  contrast  to  the  wonderful  purity  of  the 
natural  objects  flung  together  in  such  confusion, 
showed  veritably  as  those  of  demons. 

Cripps  shut  his  other  eye  and  dazedly  stumbled 
onwards. 
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It  appeared  to  him  that  he  had  just  touched  the 
ground  after  his  recent  fall  from  the  cliff  outside, 
and  his  present  experiences  were  but  the  delirium  at- 
tendant as  one  of  the  consequences  of  that  fall. 
Presently  he  would  come  to  his  senses  and  find  him- 
self lying  on  the  broad  of  his  back,  with  the  sun  shining 
down  upon  him,  and  the  merry  little  brook  laughing 
by  his  side,  and  then  he  would,  somehow,  get  out  of 
the  gully  in  which  he  lay,  and  soon  make  his  way  back 
to  his  comrade  soldiers  away  back  on  the  Dairy  Plains, 
or  wherever  else  they  were  now  congregated. 

This  delirium  could  not  last  for  ever. 

*  *  *  * 

He  stumbled  chin  high  against  some  obstruction. 

One  of  his  captors  was  tapping  him  somewhat  un- 
gently  on  the  head  with  a  waddy,  another  was  prod- 
ding him  in  the  back  with  a  short  spear. 

He  opened  his  eyes  and  the  spell  was  broken. 

Some  of  the  torch  bearers  were  standing  upon  the 
bank,  which  had  hindered  his  progress.  They  were  on 
the  point  of  ascending  from  the  bed  of  the  creek. 

"Up!  up  with  you!"  growled  his  captor. 

It  was  doubtful  if  he  had  had  the  full  use  of  all  his 
limbs  whether  the  corpulent  one  would  have  been 
agile  enough  to  have  performed  the  feat,  but  two  of  the 
topmost  blacks  lay  flat  down  and  seized  him  by  the 
hair,  whilst  the  jailer,  after  first  deftly  knotting  the 
rope,  raised  him  by  the  legs,  so  that  if  ungracefully, 
the  act  was  nevertheless  performed. 

Nearly  apoplectic  with  shame  at  the  rough  treat- 
ment accorded  him,  Cripps  had  a  spasm  of  his  natural 
impetuosity. 

Just  as  he  was  safely  raised  to  his  feet  he  let  drive 
and  kicked  the  nether  portion  of  one  of  the  hair  pullers 
so  that  four  of  them  dropped  like  ninepins,  and  one  of 
these  rolling  down  the  bank,  continued  to  roll  till 
twenty  feet  lower,  he  reached  the  level  of  the  creek. 

A  dark  abyss  it  was  into  which  Cripps'  victim  had 
fallen,  and  in  the  near  distance  it  seemed  to  be  peopled 
with  visionery  objects  which  easily  could  be  conjured 
into  the  shape  of  fabled  giants  and  antedeluvian 
four  legged  monstrosities. 

"You  fool! "hissed  Crowowa,  into  his  ear.  Cripps, 
with  muscles  tense  and  face  working  with  convulsive 
passions,  half  twisted  round  with  desperate  intent  to 
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continue  on  Crowowa,  without  regard  to  personal  con- 
sequences of  his  tactics  of  assault,  and  had  just  time  to 
note  that  his  captor  had  one  arm  in  a  sling,  when  a  new 
and  immediate  necessity  diverted  his  attention. 

Pandemonium  reigned.  Brandishing  clubs  and 
spears,  Cripps  found  himself  threatened  from  all  sides, 
the  big  deputy-chief  the  most  prominent  of  all  the 
assailants. 

It  was  his  herculean  captor  alone  who  defended  the 
sergeant.  To  the  captive's  surprise  a  musket  was 
pointed  over  his  shoulder  at  the  frenzied  band  of 
warriors.  The  effect  was  instantaneous.  The  hubbub 
stopped,  the  weapons  sank  to  inactivity.  The  savage 
who'd  dropped  into  the  creek  made  his  reappearance 
with  a  swollen  eye  and  a  new  gait,  for  he  limped  badly. 
Cripps'  defender  spoke  a  few  words  in  aboriginese. 
Without  a  word,  but  with  ignoble  scowls  from  twenty 
faces,  the  march  was  resumed. 

"You  fool !"  hissed  a  voice  in  the  prisoner's  ear, 
and  the  recrimination  was  supplemented,  this  time, 
not  only  by  another  painful  kneecap  attack  on  his 
backbone,  but  also  by  an  even  more  painful  dig  in  the 
ribs  from  the  rifle  stock — the  blacks  behind  Cripps 
shouted  with  delight  at  the  preliminary  minor  torture 
thus  inflicted. 

But  away  from  the  depths  of  this  imaginary  inferno 
he  was  hastened  up  a  gentle  slope  with  floor,  chalk 
like  and  springy,  yet  firm  to  the  foot,  and  from  ceiling 
and  walls  of  the  passage  ever  new  wonders  disclosed 
themselves — a  turtle  had  become  crystallised  in  the 
act  of  crawling  down  the  pathway — a  ghostly  form 
rose  from  the  middle  of  the  floor  till  it  was  ten  or 
twelve  feet  high — a  miniature  Cleopatra's  needle 
it  appeared  to  be  to  Cripps.  On  either  hand  were 
Chinese  gods,  and  big  snowy  pipe  organs,  and  minia- 
ture gardens  of  frozen  cabbages  and  the  like,  and  there 
were  fiddles  and  somewhat  similiarly  stringed  instru- 
ments hidden  behind  the  most  delicately  worked  lace 
curtains,  everything  snowy  white,  and  intensely 
beautiful,  and  near  the  fiddles  were  frozen  Pompeeian 
staturesque  figures  that  might  even  be  those  long-ago 
fiddlers  themselves. 

Above  broken  archways  and  glimpses  of  inacces- 
sible upper  galleries,  vague  spots  suggestive  of  new 
wonders. 
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Below,  vaults  and  passages  stretching  away  into  the 
unknown.  Grey  glass  images  in  all  these,  Where  the 
light  faintly  reached  them  but  beyond,  out  of  reach  of 
the  furthest  reflection  gaping  jaws  of  blackness  hide- 
ous, terror-inspiring. 

Once  again  Cripps  had  relapsed  to  the  derangement 
of  mind  which  made  him  fancy  that  the  whole  of  the 
experience  was  but  the  projection  of  a  delirium. 

Passage  after  passage  they  traversed,  his  steps  me- 
chanically keeping  apace  with  those  of  the  others. 
^  As  if  by  mutual  agreement,  the  yabbering  had  long 
since  ceased — they  were  marching  forward  as  silently 
as  ghosts. 

Presently  one  of  the  blacks  uttered  an  exclamation 
— his  torch  had  gone  out. 

Cripps  awoke  to  the  realisation  that  whether  in  the 
palace  of  the  dead  or  in  hades,  he  was  alive,  and  that 
the  blacks  also  were  alive. 

Another  ascent  too,  they  were  making,  gently  sloping 
and  very  wide  steps,  so  wide  that  the  walls  on  either 
sides  were  but  dimly  discernible. 

As  they  moved  further  forward  the  appearance  of 
the  floor  changed  again.  It  glittered  as  glitters  the 
waters  of  a  smooth  sea  when  the  sun  shines  upon  it, 
but  Cripps  soon  found  something  more  materialistic 
to  attract  his  attention.  Those  stairs  had  led  them  to 
a  vast  hall,  whose  ceiling  was  so  high  that  it  was  quite 
lost  in  the  blackness  of  distance,  and  it  was  only  be- 
cause the  lights  of  the  journeyers  were  supplemented 
by  that  of  a  big  fire  which  was  blazing  on,  what  to 
Cripps'  heated  imagination,  was  a  funeral  pyre,  at  the 
furthest  extremity,  that  the  whole  of  the  surface 
extent  could  be  seen. 

More  idols  and  images  and  little  basins  of  crystal 
water,  and  from  dark  recesses  the  lynx  eyes  of  a  hund- 
red Arguses,  which  howtever,  were  really  only  glow 
worms.  But  Cripps  didn't  know  this,  and  he'd  had 
already,  so  many  sensations  that  it  is  doubtful  whether 
he  even  noticed  this  new  one. 

"Wurr-oo !" 

Both  bodies  of  warriors  shouted  in  unison.  Ten 
thousand  devils  joined  in  the  mad  hullabaloo — shout- 
ing, shrieking,  groaning  and  grumbling. 

In  the  midst  of  the  nerve  tearing  noise,  Cripps  was 
thinking,  or  more  correctly  speaking,  he  was  trying 
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to  think — attempting  to  centralise  his  thoughts  on  the 
immediate  probabilities  regarding   his   own   position. 

A  swift  recollection  of  his,  so  far,  inevitable  good 
luck,  presently  caused  a  buoyancy  feeling  of  confidence 
to  steel  over  him.  So  that,  though  for  the  moment  he 
could  conjure  up  no  possible  method  of  escape,  it  was 
with  a  jauntly  air  that  he  finally  drew  up  with  the 
others  in  the  vicinity  of  that  big  fire,  where  an  ad- 
ditional half  dozen  blacks  had  escorted  them  with 
triumphant  shouts,  after  having  first  met  Lillagah's 
victorious  command  on  the  steps  of  the  big  hall. 

And  sure  they  had  reason  to  rejoice. 

Wasn't  it  now  one  of  the  hated  soldiers  who  had 
fallen  into  their  clutches?  And  wasn't  he  too'  a  big 
chief?  Look  at  the  flesh  of  him!  and  look  at  those 
gold  stripes  on  his  arm !  Ah !  a  big  chief !  Great  is 
the  triumph  of  Crowowa  the  Crow,  and  of  Lalligah  the 
deputy  chief!  Great  too,  is  the  triumph  of  all  the 
Quamby  warriors.  Will  they  not  now  be  able  to  apply 
the  torture  to  this  mighty  enemy,  and  torture  him  till 
he  dies?  Will  they  thus  therefore,  not  atone  for  the 
deaths  of  their  warriors,  and  for  their  defeat  yester- 
day. Aye,  verily,  and  therefore  why  should  they  not 
dance  with  joy  unalloyed?  Aye,  they  would.  And 
after  such  boastful  encouragement,  the  one  with  the 
other,  with  waddy  and  spear,  and  firebrands,  and 
torches  of  bark  in  hand,  they  forthwith  commenced 
one  of  these  grotesque,  and  what  in  our  days,  would 
be  considered,  indecent  dances  that  require  such  a 
concentration  of  energy  and  continuity,  that  the  white 
man,  on  seeing  them  could  gasp  in  amazement,  both  at 
the  methods  employed,  and  at  the  prodigality  of  the 
waste  of  nervous  and  muscular  strength. 

But  it  lasted  this  time,  just  as  long  as  they  steered 
clear  of  the  prisoner.  Directly  the  first  menacing 
brandishment  of  a  waddy  over  his  head  was  attempted 
a  big  black  fist  shot  out  past  Cripps,  and  the  torturer 
measured  his  length  on  the  putty-like  floor — a  rather 
British-like  blow  for  a  savage  to  deliver. 

On  the  instant  a  stentorian  roar  in  his  near  vicinity 
made  Cripps  fairly  spring  into  the  air.  It  had  another 
effect  also,  for  the  heathenish  dance  not  only  stopped 
abruptly,  but  its  participants  retreated  and  stood  in 
a  compact  group,  every  man,  even  Lalligah  the  chief, 
with  dropped  w^eapons,  and  with  their  hands  upraised. 
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Crowowa,  (Cripps'  jailer)  had  them  again  covered 
with  his  firearm. 

This  big  black  who  spoke  English  and  carried  a  fire- 
arm had  evidently  some  power  over  the  rest  of  the 
tribe.  But  Cripps,  notwithstanding  the  protective 
tactics  that  this  Crowowa  had  more  than  once  pursued, 
built  no  fancied  hopes  of  rescue  from  the  fact.  He 
knew  that  the  part-civilised  black,  such  as  for  instance 
Mosquito,  who  had  retaken  to  the  wild-bush  life,  only 
usually  had  added  to  his  natural  savagery  the  worst 
traits  that  he  had  learned  from  his  contact  with  the 
white  man.  This  Crowowa,  by  rights  of  capture,  was 
now  aiming  at  nothing  but  an  individual  monopoly 
of  the  torturing  tactics  which  would  be  applied  to 
Cripps. 

He,  by  virtue  of  his  superior  education,  would 
doubtless  have  some  particularly  refined  pickle  in 
store.  And  Cripps,  with  his  hopes  already  at  zero,  as 
he  stole  another  look  at  this  notability,  was  oppressed 
no  more  favourable,  as  he  viewed  the  blazing  orbs,  and 
savage  scowl  of  the  big  black,  as  he  yabbered  in  bully- 
ing tones,  at  his  co-tribesman. 

Presently  his  menacing  tactics  ceased,  his  tones  sud- 
denly became  quickly  argumentative,  then  adverted  to 
the  apparently  meekly  persuasive. 

Lalligah  plucked  up  heart  at  this.  He  answered, 
with  some  show  of  confidence.  The  assembled  war- 
riors, too,  seemed  easier.  Lalligah,  to  emphasise  his 
remarks,  brought  his  arms  from  the  perpendicular  and 
made  a  dramatic  gesticulation. 

Crowowa's  attitude  changed  on  the  instant.  Again 
he  was  a  menacing  bully.  Lalligah  uplifted  his  arms, 
though  he  stared  sullenly  at  the  ground,  fearing  to  let 
his  domineering  "ally"  see  the  glint  in  his  savage 
eyes. 

Crowowa  resumed  his  persuasive  tactics  just  as 
though  no  interruption  had  occurred. 

Cripps  distinguished  the  name  of  Powrana  fre- 
quently interlarded  in  the  discourse,  from  which  he 
surmised  that  the  big  black  was  advising  a  wait  of 
proceedings  until  that  great  chief  had  put  in  his 
appearance. 

But  he  was  wrong,  for  what  Crowowa  was  striving 
foT"  was  to  be  accepted  as  deputy  chief  in  the  place 
of  Lalligah.    It  was  Crowowa  who  knew  what  Cripps 
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didn't  know,  namely,  that  there  was  very  little  chance 
of  the  early  reappearance  of  the  wounded  chief. 

The  speech  was  evidently  impressing,  for  approving 
grunts  and  meaning  looks  began  to  pass  from  one  to 
the  other. 

At  length  one  of  them  had  the  temerity  to  break  in 
on  the  harangue;  Crowowa  replied  quietly,  and  ad- 
dressed himself  directly  to  Lalligah,  who,  on  obvious 
invitation,  stepped  forward  a  pace  or  two  and  in  his 
turn  made  a  speech.  The  warriors  listened  intently. 
What  Lalligah  lacked  in  oratorical  ability,  he  made  up 
for  in  dramatic  posture  and  gesticulation,  and  in 
stentorian  delivery.  At  last  he  paused  for  want  of 
breath.  Then  the  same  savage  who  had  previously 
found  his  voice,  made  a  suggestion. 

A  chorus  of  approval  followed.  Crowowa  spoke  in- 
terrogatively to  Lalligah,  the  latter  nodded,  and  stoop- 
ing down,  eagerly  picked  up  a  waddy. 

Crowowa  called  a  couple  of  tribesmen,  and  placed 
Cripps  in  their  charge. 

He  slung  the  musket  by  its  strap,  over  his  shoulder 
— he'd  trust  no  one  else  with  that.  Then,  he  too, 
picked  up  a  waddy. 

The  rest  of  the  blacks  stood  round  in  a  semi-circle, 
eager,  expectant.  The  big  warriors  advanced.  It 
proved  to  be  a  disappointing  bout,  for  it  lasted  but 
half  a  minute. 

Lalligah,  with  the  spring  of  a  kangaroo,  bounded 
forward,  and  brought  his  weapon  down  with,  what 
should  have  been,  a  resounding  crash  on  his  rival's 
skull,  but  Crowowa,  at  the  last  instant,  hopped  nimbly 
aside,  and  contemptuously  flicking  away  his  club  de- 
livered a  terrific  upper  cut  with  his  fist,  and  following 
it  with  a  second  blow,  stretched  Lalligah  senseless 
on  the  ground. 

Then  arose  loud  shouts  of  "Crowowa!  Crowowa! 
Crowowa !  and  black  after  black  picked  up  his  weapons 
and  laid  them  as  tokens  of  submission  before  the 
conqueror's  feet. 

The  victor,  beyond  the  fact  that  his  scowl  changed 
to  perfect  impassivity  of  feature,  evinced  no  sign  of 
jubilation  at  his  success.  He  simply  said  something 
in  a  low  voice  to  a  couple  of  the  nearest  blacks,  and 
motioned  to  a  crevice  in  the  rough  rock-bound  wall. 
Then  he  asked  Cripps  a  few  pidgeon  English  questions, 
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which  soon  apprised  him  of  the  gist  of  the  circum- 
stances which  led  to  the  latter's  appearance  in  the 
cave,  and  grunts  of  relief  arose  from  a  few  of  the  sur- 
rounding warriors  as  their  captive's  convincing  man- 
ner of  speech  assured,  even  them,  that  no  other 
soldiers  were  in  the  vicinity  of  this  underworld. 
Cripps  learned,  by  the  rapt  way  in  which  they  had 
listened  to  his  remarks,  that  others  of  the  party,  be- 
sides Crowowa,  knew  somewhat  of  the  white-man's 
language. 

The  men  who'd  obeyed  the  recent  summons  of  the 
new  chief,  now  returned — the  one  with  part  of  a  roast 
leg  of  mutton  in  one  hand,  a  bottle  in  the  other  hand ; 
and  the  other  carried  a  big  flat  slice  of  damper.  The 
black  with  the  meat  was  chewing  something  vora- 
ciously, and  as  he  approached  the  group,  he  quite  un- 
apprehensively  put  the  leg  to  his  teeth  and  tore 
another  big  slice  off. 

Again  Corowa  asserted  himself. 

In  one  action  he  snatched  meat  and  bottle  from  the 
bearer  and  bestowed  upon  him  a  vicious  kick. 

In  the  light  of  the  usual  free  and  lazy  camp-life 
which  they  were  accustomed  to  lead,  their  comrade 
Wamba's  action  was  no  offence  at  all ;  so  seeing  no 
cause  for  the  assault  committed,  notes  of  sympathy 
with  Wamba  arose  on  all  sides,  and  indignant,  furtive 
scowls  at  Crowowa  were  cast;  while  some  looked  at 
Lalligah  in  an  expectant  sort  of  way.  But  he  was 
still,  too  concerned  even  to  offer  remonstrance. 

Crowowa  put  his  hands  into  the  bosom  of  the  ser- 
geant's torn  tunic  and  removed  his  pistol,  after  which, 
he  undid  his  bonds  and  pointed  to  the  repast,  which 
was  laid  on  a  big  flat  stone  before  him, 

Cripps,  set  to  ravenously.  Despite  the  natural 
anxiety  attendant  upon  his  position,  he  enjoyed  that 
meal  to  the  full,  and  when  Crowowa,  deftly  breaking 
the  head  off  the  bottle  of  old  port  wine,  with  a  sharp 
stone;    Cripps'  enjoyment  was  complete. 

Oh!  joy!"  Cripps  felt  himself  again.     The  blood 
coursed  merrily  through  his  veins. 

Under  ordinary  conditions,  that  bottle  of  wine  would 
have  had  but  very  little  effect  on  him,  but  unnerved, 
and  overwrought  as  he  had  been,  its  tonic  properties 
were  amazing. 
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He  looked  cunningly  towards  the  heap  of  weapons, 
in  such  a  casual  way,  that  it  deceived  even  the  keen 
eyes  of  his  captors. 

Like  a  flash  he  snatched  up  a  waddy,  and  aimed  a 
blow  at  Crowowa  for  a  start,  meaning  to  run  amok 
amongst  the  whole  crowd  of  them. 

But  quick  as  was  his  action,  Crowowa  was  quicker; 
for  diving  downwards,  he  caught  Cripps  by  the  ankles, 
and  with  a  sudden  wrench,  jerked  him  off  his  feet; 
and  the  luckless  Cripps  was  again  bound. 

Cripps  struggled  valiantly,  but  Crowowa  hissed: 
"Be  quiet  you  fool!"  into  his  prisoner's  ears,  and 
though  he  said  something  else  as  well,  it  failed  to  pene- 
trate the  prisoner's  fuddled  brain. 

Fired  by  the  belief,  that  after  this  attack,  venge- 
ance on  the  prisoner  would  be  no  longer  delayed,  the 
tribesmens'  insatiable  desire  made  itself  now,  very 
evident.  Crowbwa  was  importuned  on  all  hands.  He 
listened  moodily,  without  remark,  until,  from  en- 
treaty, one  or  two  of  the  blacks  urged  on  by  Lalligah, 
who  maintained  his  place  in  the  background,  began 
to  threaten  vengeance  against  himself. 

Then  it  was  he  who  levelled  the  dreaded  fireaiTn 
at  them.  In  the  dead  silence  that  followed 
Crowowa  took  advantage  of  the  fact  again, 
to  harangue  them  He  claimed  the  rights  now  to  a 
first  private  torture  of  the  prisoner,  after  which,  he 
would  deliver  him  into  their  hands. 

He  would  take  the  prisoner  into  an  adjoining 
chamber,  out  of  earshot,  none  were  to  follow  him 
under  pain  of  death — this  was  his  command. 

The  wise  ones  amongst  them  demured — was  not 
this  a  very  important  prisoner — though  so  strongly 
bound,  was  it  not  just  possible  that  by  some  witch- 
craft he  might  loosen  his  bonds,  kill  their  brave  Crow- 
owa and  make  his  escape. 

Thus  they  argued  openly,  whilst  in  their  hearts 
there  was  an  element  of  distrust  in  their  new  chief 
himself;  for  they  knew  not  whether  to  serve  his  own 
ends,  he  might  not  even  free  the  prisoner  himself. 

Guessing  the  reason  correctly,  Crowowa,  after  a 
show  of  resistence  gave  way  to  the  extent,  that  one 
man  might  accom^pany  him  to  see  that  justice  was  done 
and  the  prisoner  was  safely  returned  to  them — he 
let  them  choose  their  man. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

THE  QUAMBY  BLUFF  CAMPAIGN. 
LEADS  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  AN  OUTLAW. 

At  Crowowa's  command,  two  of  the  savages  re- 
arranged the  sergeant's  bonds,  so  that  he  might  be 
able  to  walk  without  difficulty. 

Cripps  didn't  cease  to,  alternately   curse  and  babble. 

Crowowa  placed  his  face  in  close  proximity  to  that 
of  his  prisoner  and  scowled  so  menacingly  that  his 
tribesmen,  even  to  Lalligah,  no  longer  doubted  the 
aborigine,  and  finished  up  with  a  contemptuous  kick, 
which  propelled  Cripps  forward  in  anything  but  a 
dignified  manner. 

-  Then  Wamba,  with  a  bundle  of  bark  under  one  arm, 
and  a  lighted  torch  in  his  right  hand,  led  the  return 
down  the  staircase.  Crowowa  holding  the  end  of  the 
rope,  jostled  the  still  vociferating  Cripps,  along  just 
in  the    rear  of  Wamba. 

They  turned  into  a  different  passage-way  from  that 
formerly  traversed,  but  one  no  less  wonderful,  by 
reason  of  its  adornments  of  beautiful  stalacites  and 
staglamites. 

Now  Crowowa  is  whispering  whilst  Wamba  is  stalk- 
ing imperturtably,  some  distance  ahead.  Crowowa  is 
wasting  his  energies,  for  Cripps  is  woefully  fuddled, 
and  presently,  as  they  crouch  to  grovel  in  a  shalloy 
passage-way,  after  the  torch-bearer,  he  feels  an  ir- 
restible  desire  to  go  to  sleep.  He  lies  down,  with  intent 
to  act  upon  the  impulse,  there  and  then. 

His  captor  is  speaking — urging  him  on.... on. 
Cripps'  understanding  is  drugged.  Crowowa,  in  des- 
deration,  gives  him  a  dig  in  the  ribs  with  the  stock 
of  his  musket.  Cripps  retaliates,  lunges  out  with  his 
foot.  Crowowa  stops  its  force  with  his  face.  Wamba, 
waiting  impatiently  in  the  next  chamber,  begins  to 
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wonder  at  the  prolonged  delay.  Crowowa  calls  him. 
Wamba  crawls  back,  and  obedient  to  his  leaders  com- 
mand, hands  him  a  few  shreds  of  burning  bark  and 
again,  in  deference  to  Crowowa's  wish,  he  crawls 
ahead  again,  and  lights  up  the  alley  way;  meanwhile, 
taking  advantage  of  a  big  rip  that  extends  most  the 
length  of  a  trouser's  leg,  the  nigger  chief  inserts  the 
flare  till  it  comes  into  contact  with  the  raw  flesh  and 
fat  of  the  big  sergeant.  The  sensation  affords  posi- 
tive proof  to  Cripps,  that  the  moment  for  his  antici- 
pated tortures  has  arrived. 

In  his  rage,  roaring  like  a  bull,  he  worms  his  way 
foinvard,  with  a  surprising  celerity,  considering  the 
rough  nature  of  the  passage  way,  and  his  own  un- 
wieldly  frame  and  bound  arms.  There  he  arises,  and 
stands  swayingly,  his  eyes  taking  in,  in  very  visionary 
manner,  another  natural  scolloped  floored  stairway, 
which  they  are  about  to  ascend,  near  the  top  of  which, 
another  frozen  waterfall,  descending  in  three  distinct 
shelves,  had  stopped  its  flow  when  it  had  been  cata- 
racting  its  way  with  a  tremendous  force.  On  the 
stair-case,  Crowowa,  aware  now  of  his  prisoner's 
condition,  and  apparently  considering  him  too  help- 
less to  effect  an  escape,  unbinds  him,  and  taking  him 
by  the  arm,  helps  him  up  the  steps.  At  the  summit 
Cripps  turned. 

"Leave  me  alone,  you  black  devil,"  he  snorts,  "I 
can  walk  alone."  Wamba  is  waiting  expectantly.  "Go 
then"  snarled  the  chief,  and  staggering  forward, 
plunges  the  man  with  the  big  corporation,  through 
another  chamber  splashed  with  snowy  and  icicled 
freaks. 

The  torch-bearer  emerged  from  this  chamber,  only 
to  enter  another  passage — a  plain  limestone  one,  of 
narrower  dimensions  than  usual.  Here  a  distant  rum- 
bling sound  assailed  their  ears.  As  they  advance,  it 
rises  to  a  menacing  roar,  so  that  even  Cripps  becomes 
conscious  of  it,  and  is  instantly  very  much  alarmed. 
What  is  this  horrible  thing  that  they  are  conductng 
him  to.  Recollections  of  all  the  fabled  creations,  ac- 
counts of  which  had  been  dinned  into  his  ears  when 
a  child  at  home,  and  later  on  at  school,  flashed  through 
his  mind.  No  longer  are  they  legandry.  His  heated 
imagination  spells  realism  to  him.  The  two  blacks  are 
about  to  cast  him  down  to  the  worst  fiends  of  Hades. 
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He  stops,  swerves  round,  and  with  clenched  fists, 
rushes  at  the  ugly  fiend  who  had  been  conducting  him 
to  his  doom.  Wamba,  unconscious  of  the  fact,  plunges 
stolidly  along  with  the  torch. 

Crowowa  dodges  behind  a  frozen  palm  tree.  Cripps 
stumbles,  saves  himself  from  falling  by  grasping  a 
Chinese  god  round  the  neck,  but  cannot  save  his  head, 
which  hits  a  white  wallaby  with  such  force,  that  this 
last  named  staglamite  breaks  in  twain,  and  the  blow 
dazes  him,  so  that,  not  only  can  he  not  understand  the 
words,  but  he  has  even  no  cognisance  whatever,  of 
the  friendly  tones  that  Crowowa  is  now  addressing  him 
in.  All  he  is  very  sure  of  is,  that  he  is  being  hastened 
to  his  doom.  Wamba  comes  back  with  the  torch. 
Crowowa's  attitude  changes  — he  uses  Cripps  very 
roughly — the  latter  staggers  to  his  feet — he  refuses 
to  budge  another  inch.  What  then  is  the  surprise  of 
the  weighty  man,  to  find  himself  lifted  and  thrown 
pick-a-back  struggling  violently,  on  to  the  shoulders^ 
of  the  black  chief. 

He  is  as  helpless  as  a  child  in  the  giant  grasp. 

Wamba  picks  up  the  musket,  whose  strap  had  been 
broken  when  Cripps  weight  had  struck  it. 

As  Cripps  is  thus  conveyed  along,  the  roaring  sound 
rises  in  intensity.  At  last  it  seems  to  come  from  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  beneath  their  feet. 

Then  it  was  that  Crowowa  dropped  his  burden. 
Cripps,  almost  purple  with  indignation,  arose  and 
stood  challengingly.  Then  he  realised  that  they  stood 
on  a  narrow  pathway  that  bordered  a  black  abyss 
from  whence  the  turbulent  waters  of  a  rapid  stream 
sullenly  roared.  Again  Wamba  walked  unconsciously 
ahead.  Crowowa  was  speaking  quietly,  and  very 
earnestly  to  Cripps,  who  however,  still  understood 
never  a  word.  He  was  too  absorbed  with  his  own  mud- 
dled thoughts.  He  was  conscious  of  his  fear  of  the 
unknown.  Another  thing  he  was  equally  conscious  of. 
He  had  suffered  an  indignity  at  the  hands  of  this 
black  that  surpassed  all  the  humiliation  he  had  ever 
suffered  from  an  individual  before.  Had  he  not  been 
carried  like  a  mere  baby? 

Wamba,  a  little  distance  ahead,  stood  waiting,  torch 
in  hand,  at  a  sharp  turn  which  would  take  them  round 
another  of  the  seemingly  endless  tunnels. 

It  was  a  singular  thing,  that  just  then  the  black 
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chief  should  see  fit  to  pluck  the  half  drunken  Cripps 
by  the  sleeve  of  his  tunic,  to  bring  a  halt,  for  Cripps, 
at  that  particular  moment,  was  heated  hot  with  a 
spasm  of  that  reckless  courage,  which  sometimes 
seized  him,  even  when  there  was  no  good  object  to  be 
gained  by  the  risk  he  meant  to  run. 

Again  Crowowa  opened  his  mouth,  but  before  he  had 
uttered  a  distinct  syllable  Cripps  had  wheeled,  and 
with  a  sudden  shove  had  hurtled  the  wretch,  who  was 
leading  him  over  a  nearby  chasm  where,  without  so 
much  as  a  groan,  he  disappeared  into  the  darkness  of 
night.  Wamba,  stunned  by  the  suddeness  of  the  event, 
stood  motionless.  Cripps,  in  two  bounds,  was  upon 
him — the  native  youth  was  immediately  down  and  out, 
and  the  now  victorious  soldier  stood,  waddy  in  one 
hand  and  the  youth's  torch  in  the  other,  pulsating  all 
all  over  with  the  joy  of  victory. 

His  elation  was  short  lived,  as  presently,  from  the 
cavernous  depths,  a  moaning,  gasping  voice  arose 
that  sobered  him  completely.  It  was  a  voice  which, 
despite  the  labored  intonation,  caused  him  to  shiver 
and  to  grow  pallid  with  the  agony  of  the  moment. 

"Bert!  Bert !.... what .. have  you  done?  What.. 
have  you  done?  you  done? — done? — done?"  The 
weird  echoes  gradually  died  away. 

"Bert !  Bert ! ....  old  man ! . .  my  gun . .  up  there . . 
near  you ....  I  dropped  it ... .  make  Wamba  take  you 
out. . . .  home." 

Cripps  distractedly  rushed,  with  the  torch,  to  the 
edge  of  the  chasm,  leaving  his  prisoner  to  do  as  he 
willed. 

He  found  rocky  ledges  and  sloping  places  by  which  a 
descent  might,  with  difficulty,  be  made — cast  down 
a  supply  of  bark  from  the  bundle  that  Wamba  had 
carried  for  replenishing  purposes,  then  letting  him- 
self go  from  crag  to  crag  he  slid  rolled  and  fell  to  the 
rocky  bottom — forty  feet  below.  There  he  found  his 
outlaw  brother — the  last  of  Brady's  gang,  known  to 
be  at  large — blood  rushing  from  mouth  and  nose  and 
ears,  so  that  it  was  in  wheezy  gasps  that  he  could 
speak. 

Cripps  bent  over  the  disguised  form.  The  fat  ser- 
geant felt  that  something  vital  within  him  had  broken 
— he  was  too  overcome  to  speak. 
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"The  drink  Bert killed  me I  tried  t'  tell  you 

who  I   was....  lots  of   times ....  you  couldn't   under- 
stand. . .  .1  had  t'  do  it  quiet  like. . . .  didn't  know  some 

of  the  wretches. . .  .wasn't  trailin'  me Didn't  know 

it  was  you ....  when    I    first  caught  you  ahead ....  I 
was  takin'  you  out ....  by  a  way ....  they  didn't  know. 

Brady  knew  of  it ... .  showed  me I  pretended  I 

wanted. . .  .to    torture. . .  .you    first. . .  .an'. . .  .would 

take ....  you back t' 'em Goodbye 

Bert, kiss  me Boys  again MOTH'R !" 

and  so  he  passed  away. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

A   LETTER   HOME. 

Autumn  —  and  England.  The  outline  of  a  cottage 
merging  in  the  yellow  foliage  of  a  curtain  of  elm  trees. 
This  is  what  Captain  Stonehouse  discerned  from  the 
adjacent  highway.  Striding  briskly  along,  he  soon 
opened  a  little  green  wicker  gate  and  walked  up  the 
gravelled  pathway  of  a  tiny  garden,  into  this  honey- 
suckle entwined  Kentish  homestead. 

A  silver  haired  old  lady  answered  his  knock — she 
was  a  minature  reproduction  of  Cripps  himself. 

The  visitor  introduced  himself,  and  for  half  an  hour 
entertained  the  dame  with  accounts  of  life  in  far 
away  Van  Diemen's  Land,  particularly  dwelling,  to 
the  manifest  delight  of  Mrs.  Cripps,  on  all  the  chatty 
episodes  he  could  remember  of  the  well-doings  of  her 
son,  the  big  sergeant,  which  he  succeeded  in  doing  in 
a  dramatic  way,  that  very  much  surprised  himself. 

Just  before  leaving,  he  counted  out  various  golden 
guineas,  and  let  each  fall  with  a  musical  jingle  on  the 
table.     Cripps  had  not  forgotten  his  mother. 

Then  he  handed,  what  to  the  old  lady  was  even  a 
greater  treasure,  nothing  less  than  a  letter  from  the 
sergeant  himself,  though  not  written  in  his  own 
laboured  hieroglyphics. 

After  the  visitor  had  departed  she  read  her  letter, 
which  took  considearble  time,  because  of  frequent  in- 
terruptions by  way  of  ejaculation  and  comment,  and 
more  frequently  still,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  tear- 
mists  would  persist  in  transferring  themselves  to  her 
glasses,  necessitating  the  constant  application  of  a 
pocket  handkerchief. 

27» 
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It  read. 


Dearest  Mother. 

A  Mrs.  Mason,  a  very  good  friend  of 
mine  is  writing  this  for  me.  Captain  Stonehouse, 
who  is  going  home  on  furlough,  and  lives  in 
Dover,  has  kindly  promised  to  hand  it  to  you  himself, 
as  he  says  he  will  be  going  through  our  village  to 
spend  part  of  his  holiday  with  a  country  friend  of 
his.  He  will  tell  you  about  other  things,  I  only  want 
to  let  you  know  the  good  news  that  my  term  of 
service,  having  nearly  expired,  I  do  not  intend  to  have 
it  renewed,  but  mean  to  leave  for  home  in  a  couple  of 
months'  time,  and  come  and  settle  on  the  farm  with 
you  and  Artie.  I  have  been  lucky  with  earning  good 
rewards  for  some  captures  of  bushrangers  and  runa- 
away  convicts,  that  I  have  made,  so  I  can  afford  to  have 
a  good  rest.  But  I  have  also  some  bad  news  for  you. 
It  is  very  hard  for  me  to  tell  it,  but  poor  Jim  is  dead. 
You  remember  how  I  told  you  he  was  on  a  big  estate 
up  on  the  mountains,  and  that  I  often  saw  him,  when 
his  business  caused  him  to  visit  various  parts  of  the 
island.  Well  we  were  searching  the  bush  for  bush- 
rangers and  savage  blacks,  when  one  day,  one  of  the 
soldiers  came  upon  Jim,  who  was  standing  by  a  pre- 
cipice, in  in  full  view.  Not  recognising  Jim  he  took  him 
for  an  enemy.  It  was  no  wonder  that  the  soldier  was 
confused,  for  his  senses  had  been  knocked  out  of  him 
by  the  drink  he  had  been  taking.  Well  this  drunken 
fellow  taking  poor  Jim  unawares,  pushed  him  over  the 
precipice,  where,  falling  upon  some  stones,  his  back 
was  broken.  He  died  very  soon  afterwards.  I  was 
with  him  at  the  last,  and  his  last  words  were  "Mother ! 
Mother!"    I  went  nearly  crazy. 

It  wasn't  at  once  that  the  worst  came  to  me.  It 
was  a  matter  of  some  time.  And  the  real  cause  of  it 
Mother,  was  my  being  so  self-centered  and  conceited. 
It  was  brooding  over  all  my  misfortunes,  and  last  of 
all  the  one  which  lost  us  poor  Jim.  I  really  think  I 
mourned  more  over  my  own  disappointment  about 
him,  than  I  did  about  Jim  being  dead.  You  see  it  was 
all  planned  out  for  Jim  to  return  to  England  and  take 
you  by  surprise.  I  didn't  like  my  plan  to  be  upset  like 
this.  You  see  I  had  been  burning  to  do  great  things 
ever  since  I  came  to  Van  Dieman's  Land.    I  was  going 
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to  astonish  everybody,  and  yet  everything  I  tried  to 
do  seemed  to  go  wrong.  My  luck  was  always  out. 
And  yet  all  along  I  fancied  I  was  cut  out  for  great 
things,  and  soon  after  Jim  was  killed  I  went  nearly 
mad  trying  to  show  people  I  wasn't  exactly  the  fool 
they  fancied,  for  I  knew  everyone  was  laughing  at  me 
behind  my  back,  for  my  "hard  luck"  as  I  continued 
to  call  it. 

Then  all  of  a  sudden,  it  seemed  to  come  to  my  dazed 
senses  that  it  was  the  conditions  under  which  I  had 
to  work  that  was  the  cause  of  all  my  ill-luck.  There 
were  people  to  be  found  in  Launceston,  who  had 
talked  about  setting  things  right.  They  found  me  a 
ready  man  to  listen  to  their  arguments,  and,  as  I 
listened,  my  cheeks  bulged  with  pride  again,  for  I 
thought  that  here  at  last,  I  saw  my  chance.  Sergeant 
Cripps  would  make  a  name  for  himself  that  would 
live  for  ever.  I  felt  fit  for  bigger  things  than  I'd  ev(»r 
tried  to  do  before.  At  first  I  went  along  quiet  like, 
then  I  got  bolder  as  I  found  people  listening  to  what  I 
had  to  say;  which  was,  to  urge  the  English  Govern- 
ment to  stop  sending  any  more  convicts  out.  There 
were  leading  men  in  the  island,  who  were  so  pleased 
with  what  I  was  doing,  that  they  praised  me  very 
much.  You  see.  Mother,  they  too,  didn't  want  our 
pretty  island  made  a  prison  any  longer.  Well  their 
praise  mother,  seemed  to  make  my  conceit  bigger  than 
ever.  First  I  thought  I  was  as  good  a  man  as  any  of 
the  gentlemen  who  praised  me.  Then  I  was  sure  I  was 
even  a  greater  man  than  them,  in  everyway,  and  al- 
though, thinking  it  was  bold  and  frank,  I  spoke  all  I 
thought  just  like  a  child.  It  was  then  the  fool  idea 
possessed  me  all  of  a  sudden  that  Captain  Stonehouse 
and  Captain  Bonner  and  ME  were  all  of  the  same  mind 
about  altering  things.  They'd  never  said  a  word  about 
the  subject  as  far  as  I  kne\y.  But  the  idea  struck  my 
silly  head  so  hard  that  I  got  really  to  believe  that 
they'd  not  only  help  to  get  convict  exportations 
stopped,  but  they'd  help  to  get  a  different  Governor  out 
instead  of  Colonel  Arthur.  So  I  put  it  about  that  these 
two  captains  and  ME  were  just  going  to  start  a  "Young 
Van  Dieman's  Land  Radical  Party"  which  was  going 
to  turn  things  topsy-turvy;  I  actually  wrote  letters 
to  them  telling  them  what  I  had  planned  for  US  to  do, 
but  because  I  couldn't  get  a  messenger  at  the   time 
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these  letters  were  never  sent.  But  I  talked — especially 
when  the  drink  was  in.  .  .  .and  though  some  laughed 
there  were  always  some  who'd  listen.  Then  the  next 
step  I  took,  mother,  was  a  mad  one  altogether.  It  all  hap- 
pened because  I  fell  in  with  a  man  who  was  full  of  talk 
about  the  French  Revolution.  I  felt  my  blood  fired — 
and  the  next  thing  I  was  shouting  out  in  the  streets 
(and  I  wasn't  drunk,  either)  for  everyone  to  follow 
ME!  The  great  ME  was  going  to  lead  the  common 
people — we  were  going  to  shift  things  properly — 
though  truth  to  tell  it  wasn't  bloodshed,  but  simply 
getting  the  possessions  away  from  the  rich  and  giving 
them  to  the  poor  that  I  was  after.  I  wanted  to  be  a 
sort  of  God  that  the  people  would  worship. 

Of  course  the  authorities  wouldn't  stand  this.  They 
clapped  me  in  irons,  and  only  for  the  doctor  saying  I 
was  insane  they  would  have  shot  me.  (You  see, 
mother,  I'd  been  relieved  from  military  duties  again 
for  some  time  because  my  nerves,  the  doctor  said,  were 
shattered.  And  that's  how  I  got  the  chance  of  acting 
as  I  had  been  doing  in  Launceston.) — From  here  Mrs. 
Mason  is  going  to  use  her  own  words  in  this  letter,  be- 
cause she'll  tell  what  I  want  to  say  better  that  way. 
For  weeks  afterwards  they  had  me  under  a  guard  and 
the  doctor  visited  me  very  often.  I  was  clean  knocked 
out.  The  whole  world  seemed  to  me  to  be  filled  with  a 
darkness  that  was  so  heavily  oppressive  that  one  could 
grip  it  and  tear  it  out  by  handfuls,  and  yet  the  mate- 
rial bulk  would  close  in  again  so  that  it  was  more 
crushing  than  ever.  My  head  was  as  though  jammed 
in  a  clamp  of  red  hot  metal,  ever  being  screwed  tighter 
and  tighter — the  sensation  was  most  awful.  Six  suc- 
cessive days  and  nights  I  had  not  a  wink  of  sleep,  but  I 
had  kept  so  quiet  during  this  period  that  they  re- 
moved the  irons  with  which  I  had  been  fettered. 

Then  I  saw  little  fiery-eyed  devils  and  misshapen 
figures  of  grinning  and  scowling  men  wherever  I 
looked,  and  at  last  when  lying  in  my  stone  cell  the 
spasms  came.  This'was  the  most  awful  experience  of 
all.  I  experienced  convulsive  shudders — all  the  bones 
in  my  body  seemed  to  be  crunched  and  drawn  into 
nothingness,  sometimes  contracted,  sometimes  twisted 
into  an  inextricable  knot,  the  while  my  limp  flesh 
seemed  to  be  constantly  seared  through  and  through 
with  red  hot  irons.    My  eyes  meanwhile  saw  frightful 
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terrors,  and  then  for  a  moment,  which,  however, 
seemed  like  ages,  my  brain  seemed  to  be  clawed  at  with 
fiendish  fingers,  and  my  eyes  saw  nothing  but  the  red- 
ness of  a  fierce  furnace.  I  had  thought  the  agony  be- 
fore horrible,  but  now  it  was  unbearable.  I  cried  aloud 
to  God  to  take  me  to  himself  rather  than  let  this  hor- 
rible torture  continue,  yet  somehow  I  did  not  dare  to 
attempt  to  take  my  own  life. 

The  continuation  of  such  spasms  could  not  possibly 
long  continue  and  the  sufferer  live,  or  if  he  did  live  it 
could  only  be  as  a  raving  maniac. 

In  a  quiet  period  between  these  spasms,  which  grew 
in  length  of  duration  and  in  intensity,  I  thought  of 
writing  a  last  message  to  you,  my  dear  mother. 

All  these  sad  long  days  my  brooding  had  all  been 
on  account  of  myself;  it  was  my  ill-luck  all  the  time 
that  I  had  been  groaning  over — there  was  only  myself 
in  the  world  of  any  importance  to  my  thoughts.  I  had 
been  filled  to  overflowing  with  "self!  self!  SELF!" 

But  now  as  I  started  to  chalk  on  the  floor  a  few 
words  to  yourself  by  the  dim  light  of  a  stable  lantern 
which  they  had  left  me,  I  found  myself  gradually  being 
filled  with  a  love  for  you  that  I  never  had  experienced 
since  I  was  a  wee  child.  My  thoughts  were  concen- 
trated on  "you !  You !  YOU !"  and  presently  I  felt  steal- 
ing over  me  a  calm  confidence  that  all  would  yet  be 
well  for  both  of  us  whether  I  lived  or  died,  and  then 
with  the  suddenness  attendant  on  the  burst  of  a  thun- 
dercloud something  seemed  to  surround  and  overwhelm 
me.  I  sobbed  like  a  child  with  joy — the  atmosphere 
was  charged  with  Love — infinite  Love! 

Emptied  of  Self — this  Love  just  poured  in.  The 
spasms  returned — but  I  had  now  no  fear.  "Whatever 
was  to  happen  was  for  the  best."  That's  how  I  felt 
then,  and  that  is  how  I  feel  to-day. 

The  doctor  came  in  with  a  sleeping  draught.  He  had 
twice  before  ineffectually  treated  me  in  this  manner. 
I  took  the  draught,  said  "Good  night"  to  the  doctor, 
and  blew  out  the  light. 

In  the  darkness  the  fiery-eyed  demons  held  high 
revel.  The  perspiration  streamd  from  me  as  I 
clenched  my  hands  and  cried,  "God!"  They  disap- 
peared momentarily.  "God."  another  heart-cry.  Again 
they  disappeared,  but  soon  returned  and  with  them 
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premonitory  symptoms  of  a  recurrence  of  those  ter- 
rible spasms. 

"God !"  a  life  entreaty  this  time  in  that  prayer, 
again  immunity.  And  this  time  I  instantly  fell  into 
a  sound  sleep,  from  which  I  did  not  wake  till  the  sun 
shone  through  the  little  barred  window  of  my  cell. 

And  to  the  surprise  of  everybody  from  this  time  I 
began  to  mend,  though  even  yet  I  often  have  a  sleep- 
less night,  but  my  heart  is  full  of  confidence  and  no 
longer  do  I  yearn  for  the  fulfilment  of  selfish  desires. 
No  credit  to  me  either  for  those  very  desires  seem  to 
have  left  me,  so  that  there  is  no  temptation. 

Instead  I  want  to  work  for  the  good  of  others.  I 
can't  do  much,  but  as  much  as  is  possible,  Mother,  I 
want  to  do  something  useful  for  those  I  am  brought 
into  contact  with. 

But  we  can  talk  more  about  these  things,  dear  Mo- 
ther, when  we  meet,  which  please  God  wUl  not  be  long 
now. 

I've  done  with  the  drink  forever — it  was  through  it 
that  poor  Jim  was  killed;  I  can't  forget  that.  This 
letter  is  the  longest  you  have  ever  received  from  me, 
dear  Mother,  but  Mrs.  Mason  says  she  is  so  interested 
that  she'd  like  to  finish  it.  So  here  goes  for  a  bit  of 
general  news. 

When  we  were  out  the  time  Jim  was  killed,  my  party 
chased  a  lot  of  blacks  who'd  killed  a  woman  and  her 
housemaid  and  had  then  run  off  with  a  little  daughter. 
The  poor  father  is  now  locked  up — a  hopeless  maniac, 
they  say.  Well  we  chased  the  blacks,  but  they  escaped 
after  wounding  a  shepherd,  who,  however,  is  now 
nearly  well  again.  I  got  lost  and  found  a  beautiful 
cave.  But  the  blacks  were  there,  and  took  me 
prisoner. 

I  got  in  by  following  a  rivulet,  and  escaped  by  follow- 
ing another  bigger  one.  It  was  very  deep,  and  I  had 
to  swim  sometimes.  Afterwards  I  tried  to  lead  the 
soldiers  to  that  cave,  but  we  haven't  been  able  to 
find  it  since.  We  did  find  out  though,  where  their 
other  camp  had  been,  up  in  a  mountain,  but  they  had 
left  it,  and  nobody  has  found  any  of  the  tribe  since. 
Their  chief,  and  another  black  are  in  prison — for  life, 
the  judge  has  said.  The  blacks,  or  some  of  them, 
must  have  come  to  Westbury,  for  the  little  lost  girl 
was  found  crying  on  the  road  there  early  one  moniing. 
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She  was  quite  unharmed.  The  chief  I  spoke  about, 
said  in  court  that  Lalligah,  a  big  warrior  of  his,  had 
stolen  the  little  girl  because  some  whites  had  first 
gone  away  with  his  own  little  baby  girl. 

I  am  sending,  by  Captain  Stonehouse,  a  little  money, 
with  which  I  want  you  to  buy  some  presents  for 
yourself,  and  for  young  Artie,  who,  I  hope  has  been  a 
better  son  to  you  than  I  have  been. 

Please  keep  the  love  and  kisses  which  I  send  you 
with  this,  and  I  will  give  you  many  more,  and  much 
better  ones,  when  I  come  home,  which  will  be  very 
soon  now. 

From  your  loving  son, 

"BERT." 

Launceston,    Van  Dieman's  Land. 

5th.  July,  1827. 


THE  END. 


AFTERWORD. 

"Now  my  brothers !    see  the  moral,  lest  the  truth 

should  come  too  late, 
We   are   far   to    apt    to   quarrel  with  th.e  writer's 

fancied  fate. 
D the    Past!     and    leave  to-morrow;    millions 

are  worse  off  than  you ! 
Think,  'ere  you  would  "drown  your  sorrow"  of  the 

work  that  you  may  do." 

(Henry  Lawson.) 


ADDENDA. 

Chapter  1. — Convict  Constable  Melville  is  bitter  in 
his  condemnation  of  the  abuses  resultant  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  such,  and  particularise  case  after  case 
where  gross  miscarriages  of  justice  had  resulted. 
The  system  rewarded  these  men,  drawn  from  the 
ranks  of  the  convicts  themselves,  by  free  pardons,  on 
occasions  where  they  successfully  sheeted  home  to 
an  individual  the  responsibility  of  a  crime  more  grave 
than  the  ordinary.  Perjury  was  ripe,  and  victimisa- 
tion of  innocent  men  a  frequent  occurrence. 

Mosquito  didn't  last  long  after  the  period  assigned 
CO  the  fictitious  happenings  of  the  episode.  Such  a 
concentrated  pursuit  eventuated  that  he  was  forced 
to  break  up  his  gang.  It's  members,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Black  Jack,  or  Puetta  (captured)  returned 
to  their  various  tribes. 

A  native  youth,  Tegg,  bribed  by  the  Governmental 
promise  of  a  trading  boat,  which  he  never  got,  took 
two  others  with  him  to  Mosquito's  hermitage.  The 
dusky  lad,  at  short  distance,  fired  twice.  Mosquito 
fell.  February,  1825,  both  he  and  Black  Jack  were 
hanged.  Tom  Birch,  once  set  free  from  the  hypnotic 
powers  of  Mosquito,  changed  his  mode  of  life.  Later 
on  he  proved  himself  a  faithful  servant  of  the  Govern- 
ment, in  assisting  to  detect  criminal  cases.  Drowned 
by  the  capsizing  of  a  boat  in  the  Derwent. 

Chapter  V. — Melville,  a  radical  of  radicals,  draws 
pointed  comparisons  to  the  advantage  of  the  first 
named  class,  with  the  treatment  at  this  period,  meted 
out  to  the  average  convict,  and  to  the  military,  and 
the  lesser  offences  against  the  law,  to  the  settler  him- 
self. Exceptional  cases  alone  were  severely  treated 
by  the  authorities,  but  these  were  sometimes  severe  to 
the  point  of  inhumanity. 

individual  selectors  however,  were  occassionally 
flushed  with  unaccustomed  power,  barbarous  towards 
their  assigned  employees. 

"Crazy   Meg,"  a  woman   named  Walloa,  gin  to  a 


chief,  had  been  abducted  by  sealers.  After  escaping, 
her  nature  became  changed  through  her  cruel  bond- 
age, and  she  raised  a  band  of  discontented  spirits, 
six  hundred  in  number,  and  led  them  to  every  species 
of  outrageous  cruelty  against  solitary  whites. 

(Bonwick.) 

Chapter  VI.-VII.  Melville  (Hist.  V.D.L.)  and 
other  authorities  differ  in  details  regarding  this 
affair.  I  have  followed  the  former  account,  taking 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  he  wrote  his  history 
when  the  report  of  the  outlaws'  guns  had  hardly 
died  away.  So  close  to  recorded  detail  is  this  piece, 
that  the  mention  of  the  man  whom  Brady  ''sent  home 
drunk,"  is  included,  and  except,  in  the  case  of  "Jim" 
the  names  of  the  actual  outlaw  perpetrators  asso- 
ciated with  this  particular  expedition  are  introduced. 

Chapter  VIII. — "The  forces  (military)  belonged  to 
the  63rd,  40th,  57th,  and  13th  regiments.  They 
were  distributed,  including  officers,  as  follows:  396 
Hobart  Town,  48  Launceston,  11  Perth.  17  George 
Town,  30  Westbury,  6'  Macquarie  Harbour.  '4  Ross, 
20  St.  Pauls  Plains,  34  Oatlands,  30  New  Norfolk, 
40  Bothwell,  25  Pittwater,  47  Devonport." 

(Fenton's  History  of  Tasmania.) 

Melville  distinctly  speaks  of  "the  soldiers  in  bar- 
racks at  Sorrel." 

Chapter  IX. — "In  1825  over  one  hundred  bush- 
rangers were  at  large."    (Fenton.) 

Several  different  authorities,  differing  in  details, 
were  glanced  at,  before  basis  for  this  chapter  were 
decided  on.  For  the  reason  stated  earlier,  Melville  was 
given  the  preference  in  detailing  the  events  im- 
mediately antecedent  to  the  final  dispersal  of  the 
band. 

Some  accounts  have  it  that  Brady's  gang  was 
finally  scattered  at  Perth,  near  the  old  mill  then  in 
process  of  erection,  that  Brady  himself,  though 
wounded,  escaped  for  the  time  being  by  swimming 
the  river  and  afterwards  being  befriended  by  a  loan 
of  a  horse  by  a  stockman  attached  to  the  Gibson 
family.  By  this  means  he  escaped  to  the  mountains, 
where,  near  the  Great  Lake,  he  shortly  afterwards 
surrendered  to  Batman.  (Hist.  V.D.L.,  1820-36). 
Melville,  strange  to  say,  makes  no  mention  of  locality 
when  recording  the  fact  that  Brady  had  been  captured 
and  his  gang  dispersed.    I  have  chosen  to  write  of 
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SUPPLEMENTARY. 

Page  72. — Incident  recorded  here  is  narrated  in  Fenton's 
Hist.  Tas. 

CHAP.  XV. — Such  an  underground  stream  with  occasional 
pit-falls  from  above,  and  also  the  remarkable  depressions 
and  cliff  formations  described  exist  at  Circular  Ponds,  Mole 
Creek  district. 

CHAP.  XIX.— Convict  Pirates  or  Sealers.— The  primitive 
sti'aitsmen  were  mostly  runaway  convicts  of  a  sea-faring  turn. 
On  shore  they  would  have  been  bushrangers.  At  the  onset 
these  bold  spirits  waylaid  vessels  and  levied  blackmail  on  their 
cargo.    (Bonwick.) 

The  history  of  old  Munro,  "the  King  of  the  Sealers,"  is  a 
favourable  one  for  the  nature  of  the  times.  For  a  quarter  of  a 
century  he  lived  on  Preservation  Island.  There  he  held  sway 
over  his  wild  neighbours  as  their  lawmaker  and  governor,  al- 
though an  "old  hand"  declared  to  me  that  the  secret  of  his 
superiority  .  .  .  was  due  more  to  the  use  of  "a  lot  of  crack- 
jaw  dictionary  words  and  wise  looks"  than  to  anything  else. 
(Ibid.) 

CHAP  XXII. — Dolly  Dalrymple,  so  called  from  being  born 
at  Port  Dalrymple,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Taniar  River,  was  the 
first  known  half-caste  female  born  in  the  colony.  She  is  de- 
scribed by  an  eye-witness  as  being  remarkably  handsome,  of  a 
light  colour,  with  rosy  cheeks,  large  dark  eyes,  the  whites  of 
which  were  tinged  with  blue,  and  physically  well  formed.  Bon- 
wick gives  two  different  accounts  of  the  affray  at  Dairy  Plains, 
in  which  Dolly  played  so  brave  a  part  that  the  Government 
recognised  it  by  the  gift  of  land  at  Perth,  whereon  the  half- 
caste  and  Johnstone,  as  a  legitimatised  husband,  afterwards 
erected  a.  dwelling. 

"Their  family  of  girls,"  says  Bonwick,  "became  celebrated  all 
over  the  country  for  their  loveliness.  One  of  them  had  per- 
fectly white  hair." 

For  the  purposes  of  this  story  the  incident  is  predated  by  a 
few  years. 

Errata  in  Addenda: — 

"Crazy  Meg." — For  "six  hundred,"  read  "sixty." 

Military  Forces. — For  "Devonport,"  read  "Swanport." 


an  imaginary  attack  and  defeat  at  the  old  mill,  and  a 
subsequent  capture  of  Brady  at  another  site.  To  J, 
Moore  Robinson,  Esq.,  Government  Publicity  officer  at 
Hobart,  who  had  been  for  some  time  collecting  and 
cataloging  a  mass  of  scattered  old  V.D.L.  records,  I 
am  indebted  for  the  following  data: 

No  1.  On  March  12th.  1826,  Brady  was  finally 
captured  by  the  John  Batman  party  of  which  J.  H. 
Wedge,  the  Governor,  was  a  member,  at  Cocked  Hat 
Hill,  between  Evandale  and  Launceston.  He  was 
wounded  in  the  leg  and  surrendered  without  a 
struggle. 

"Extract  from  the  "Horbart  Town  Gazette" 
March  18th,  1826:— 

We  have  the  pleasure  to  communicate  to  our  readers 
the  arrest  of  the  horrible  proceedings  of  four  more 
of  the  outrageous  band  of  robbers  who  have  for  so 
long  infested  the  country.  The  full  particulars  are  not 
to  hand,  but  the  following,  which  we  have  learned, 
we  believe  may  be  relied  on:  Goodwin...  .was  secured 
in  a  stock-keeper's  hut ....  Brady  was  apprehended 
about  four  miles  from  the  Ount,  on  the  South  Esk. 
These  two,  with  Bryant,  have  been  safely  lodged  in 
Launceston  gaol,  and  we  believe  will  be  brought  to 
Hobart  Town  by  water,  for  trial  before  the  Supreme 
Court. 

The  murderous  wretch,  Murphy,  and  the  boy 
Williams  (Mr.  Gunning's  little  boy)  have  finished 
their  career,  and  their  bodies  have  been  brought  into 
Launceston.  Mr.  Wedge  and  Mr.  Sinclair  were  of  the 
party.  The  aifair  took  place  at  the  Cocked  Hat  Hill, 
near  Launceston.  The  universal  and  intrepid  ex- 
ertion that  is  now  in  operation  will,  we  trust,  soon  en- 
able us  to  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  other 
associates  of  these  miscreants  yet  at  large." 

Mathew  Brady,  bushranger,  (properly  spelled,  the 
the  name  should  be  Bready)  born  Manchester,  in 
1799,  brought  up  as  gentleman's  servant,  probably 
groom,  in  his  native  district.  After  sentence  to  seven 
years  transportation,  twice  as  a  stowaway,  attempted 
to  escape  from  the  Colony.  As  a  result,  was  sent  to 
Macquarie  Harbour.  When  escaping  from  there  with 
thirteen  other  convicts,  in  the  commandant's  boat,  he 
prevented  violence  being  done  to  leading  officials. 

—  (J.  E.  Calder). 


One  hundred  and  three  bushrangers,  within  a  few 
months  were  sentenced  to  death,  thirty  seven  of  them 
at  one  sitting  of  the  court.  Government  paid  a  total 
of  £1,528/13/3  to  persons  who  effected  the  capture 
of  Brady  and  his  party"       (Ibed) 

Other  authorities  speak  of  Brady's  original  occupa- 
tion as  that  of  a  valet,  and  state  that  it  was,  when 
acting  in  that  capacity  he  was  transported  on  a  false 
charge  of  having  stolen  part  of  a  gentleman's  ward- 
robe. The  closer  contact  with  educated  and  culti- 
vated people,  that  such  occupation  would  necessitate, 
might  well  account  for  the  polished  demeanour  which 
was  a  marked  characteristic  of  this  outlaw. 

Mr.  D.  D.  Griffin,  a  keen  student  of  most  things 
Tasmanian,  holds  this  view. 

Brady  was  hanged  on  May  26th,  1826,  and  his  last 
moments  were  spent  in  strong  protest  that  the  same 
hour  should  be  chosen  for  the  execution  of  (according 
to  J.  E.  Calder)  Alexander  Pearce,  (the  man  eater 
"Gabbit"  of  ''His  Natural  Life"),  or  according  to  an- 
other record  of  Jefferies,  the  infamous  baby-killer. 
The  spectators  evinced  strong  sympathy  with  Brady 
in  his  protest. 

Crapter  XVII.  Part  II. — The  evidence  reads  very  con- 
clusively which  sums  up  the  extinct  Tasmanian  race 
of  aborignes  as  a  much  wronged  community. 

The  earlier  gubernatorial  proclamations  such  as 
those  of  Davy,  Sorrel,  and  Arthur  are  enough  in  them- 
selves to  convince  us  that  the  blacks  originally  were 
not  only  very  inoffensive,  but  further,  they,  by  all 
means  in  their  power  showed  that  their  natural  in- 
clination was  to  welcome  the  white  man  and  to  live 
with  him  on  terms  of  perfect  friendship. 

But  the  wrongs  which  they  were  subjected  to, 
led  them,  after  a  few  years,  to  a  state  of  revolt,  which 
was  only  ended  when  these  patriots  had  dwindled  away 
to  a  little  over  a  hundred  souls,  including  women  and 
children. 

Pointed  sticks  and  knobbed  cudgels  against  fire- 
arms,— think  of  it. 

And  the  sad,  sad  end  of  it  all.  Melville  (Hist.  V.D.L. 
says:  At  the  most  a  few  score  whites  were  mas- 
sacred, whilst  the  deaths  of  the  aborigines  were  num- 
bered by  thousands. 

The  existant  records  cannot  be  hid,  so  why  try  to 
draw  the  veil  over  our  bye-gone  errors?  Experience 
teaches  a  nation,  as  it  does  individuals. 


Though  not  necessarily  records  in  their  relatively 
correct  positions,  some  of  the  sights  in  the  Maroopua 
caves  at  Mole  Creek  are  here  detailed.  In  their  present, 
but  partly  developed  state  the  visitor,  even  now,  is 
able  to  spend  therein  a  couple  of  hours  of  never  fail- 
ing interest. 

As  the  Tasmanian  Government  has  lately  acquired 
these,  and  other  caves  in  the  district,  we  may  shortly 
expect  exploratory  and  other  developments  to  be 
carried  out,  so  that  other  chambers,  and  almost  cer- 
tainly new  marvels  may  be  easily  accessible  to  the 
tourist. 


APPENDIX. 

TASMANIAN  ABORIGINAL  LANGUAGE. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  compare  the  following  with 
the  published  translation  by  Milligan,  Jorgenson, 
Dove,  Dr.  Entracastreaux  and  others,  which  may 
have  seen  the  light  of  day. 

The  subjoined  are  from  translations  attempted, 
of  the  Oyster  Bay  tribe  dialect  in  1821.  by  Mr.  Jas. 
Scott,  assistant  surveyor-general  to  his  son,  Mr.  Robt. 
Scott  of  "Woodlands",  Legerwood,  N.E.  Coast.  The 
author  of  this  book  is  indebted  for  the  opportunity  of 
copying  from  the  original  M.S.  of  his  late  father.  It 
is  believed  to  be  published  now  for  the  first  time. 

A  few  words  in  it  are  classified  in  Fenton's  Ap- 
pendix A  as  "Uncertain"  with  regard  to  the  tribal 
dialect  to  which  they  appertain.  Some  words  seem  to 
offer  a  translation  for  the  first  time. 

English.  Oyster  Bay. 

Arm Wagena;  Nanimpena. 

Big  toe Legara;   Yagina. 

Bird Wagrabutya;  Darwalla. 

Bird  (cock) Loobroona. 

Bird   (hen) Lebecoona. 

Black Maa-vena. 

Blood Loogoodedgena;   Balvogana. 

Bread Taoorela. 

Cheek Nai-nut-ta. 

Chin Coomeegara. 

Clay  (or  earth) Kaonegena;  Bloogloolemena. 

Dog Ka-yet-la;  Booloobenara. 

Ear Moogana;  Roogana. 

Earth  (or  clay) Kaonegena;  Bloogloolemena. 

Emu Padanawoon-ta. 

Marrow  of  bone)     Moomelena. 

Man    (white) Rylia;  Taloogna;  Ragina;  Ragi. 

Moon Weet-ta. 

Neck Lana;  Lona;  Loobe-yera. 

Quill Kaa-aa-legebra. 

Red  ochre Brro-una-witya. 

Scar  (on  arm) Troobenick;  Tre-we-voo-dena. 

Shell ..  Ya-wa-rat-ta;  Kaa-ana. 
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Appendix. — Last  sentence  should  read: — 

Possibly  as  amongst  all  white  populations  to-day  there  were 
individuals  who  spoke  a  distorted  for:n  of  dialect,  the  phonetic 
translation  of  which  may  have  been  accepted  in  tiood  faith  by 
some  one  or  other  of  the  translators. 


English.  Oyster  Bay. 

Shoulder Loolana. 

Skin    (of   kangaroo)    . .     . .  Bleagana  Tramin-ia 

Sole   (of  foot) Legoo-palmena. 

Sore  or  scab  (on  ivig)   . .    . .  Poonamena. 

Spear Preanna;   Peeapula 

Stars Teer-rana. 

Stone Pecoora;   Loddena. 

Eyes Moongerona;  Nepoogameiia. 

Fire Mi-et-ta;  Noona. 

Flint  (or  knife) Teroona. 

Foot Legena;    Legoop'ina. 

Forehead Drugana;  Drunna-mulka. 

Go  away! Parawa! 

Grass Rawinuina;   Rawunnia. 

Green Nur-woot-ya. 

Gumtree Loatta. 

Hands Regena-decgena;       Namam:ra; 

Regeyana;   Reegebena. 

Hair Wigemana;   Newcakala. 

Head Woo-li,  butta;  Necanapena. 

Kangaroo    (boomer)     . .     . .  Rena. 

Kangaroo  (brush) Lena. 

Leg Caaoona. 

Sun Paanibrina;  Branee. 

Sun Paa-noo-roo-na;   Paganbrena. 

Thumb Woonda;  Manamera-yagena, 

Tongue Ka-ye-gena;  Kaa-ooruera. 

Trousers Paaoonamena. 

Water Mookana;   Lyena 

Wattletree Maan-gana. 

Wood    (fresh) Moogootena;   Lugoona-luiii. 

Yellow Tra-mal-yt-ze 

July's  name Wagooty  vagene. 

Mary's  name Kaamna. 

As  in  the  case  of  other  students,  Mr.  Scott's  ti'an=!- 
lations  sometimes  are  very  different  from  other  ren- 
derings. Possibly  amongst  all  white  populations  to- 
day there  are  individuals  who  spoke  a  completed  foiTn 

of    dialect,    the    phonetic  translation    of    which    ars 

accepted  in  good  faith  by  the  translator. 
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